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THE DYING PANTHEIST TO THE PRIEST 


By Henry A. BEErRs 





Take your ivory Christ away: 
No dying god shall have my knee, 
While live gods breathe in this wild wind 
And shout from yonder dashing sea. 


When March brings back the Adonis flower 
No more the white processions meet, 
With incense to the risen lord, 
About the pillared temple’s feet. 


From tusk of boar, from thrust of spear 
The dead rise not. At Eastertide 

The same sun dances on their graves— 
Love’s darling and the Crucified. 


Yet still the year’s returning tide 

Flows greenly round each ruined plinth, 
Breaking on fallen shafts in foam 

Of crocus and of hyacinth: 


Tossing a spray of swallows high, 
To flutter lightly on the breeze 
And fleck with tiny spots of shade 


The sunshine on the broken frieze. 
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I know the gray-green asphodels 
Still sheet the dim Elysian mead, 
And ever by dark Lethe’s wells 
The poppy sheds her ghostly seed. 


And once—O once!—when sunset lay 
Blood-red across the winter sea, 

Where on the sands we drained our flasks 
And danced and cried our E'voe! 


Among the tossing cakes of ice 
And spouting of the frozen spray, 

We saw their white limbs twist and whirl— 
The ancient sea-gods at their play. 


The gold-brown liquor burned my heart, 

The icy tempest stung my brow: } 
The twanging of Apollo’s lyre— 

I heard it as I hear it now. 


O no, the old gods are not dead: 

I think that they will never die; 
But I, who lie upon this bed 

In mortal anguish—what am I? 


A wave that rises with a breath 
Above the infinite watery plain, 
To foam and sparkle in the sun 
A moment ere it sink again. 


The eternal undulation runs: 
A man, I die: perchance to be, 
Next life, a white-throat on the wind, 


A daffodil on Tempe’s lea. 


They lied who said that Pan was dead: 
Life was, life is, and life shall be. 
So take away your crucifix— 
The everliving gods for me! 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN 
NOVEL 


By Rosert Herrick 


HENEVER I am asked to write concerning the art 

of the novelist, which I have practised for some years, 

there come to my mind those words of the younger Dumas— 

the dramatist—with which he introduced the final edition of 
his plays: 


I had promised my publisher, and I had written for the definitive 
edition of my plays, a preface wherein I had proved with a great 
deal of subtlety, concealed under a large modesty, that I am _ the 
first dramatist of my age and of many other ages as well. In addition 
I developed my ideas on art, wrote a little lecture on esthetics, clearly 
indicated the part which I had taken in the civilization of my country, 
and the gratitude I ought to receive from my own people. All that 
made about forty pages of fine script. Before sending this preface to 
the printer, the idea came to me naturally enough to re-read the thing, 
and I found it pretentious and useless. So I have decided to destroy 
it, which no one will complain of my doing. From this recent experience 
has resulted afresh the conviction that an author always talks badly about 
his work, and that positively the best thing he can do, once his creation 
has been accomplished and given to the public, is to keep quiet. His 
work, in fact, should contain all that he has desired to demonstrate: to 
try to explain it is to confess that it is obscure, for what is clear has no 
need of being expounded. 


Thereupon Dumas proceeded, in separate prefaces, to dis- 
cuss at length each one of his plays! What he expressed, 
however, in the frank words just quoted, must be the honest 
conviction of every sincere artist,—that all he has to say of 
any value about his art will be found incarnate in his work; 
that an ounce of performance, no matter how inferior, is 
worth any quantity of theory, no matter how superior its 
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intention. It is better for the would-be artist to leave all 
criticism to those who have no desire to create. 

Nevertheless, most artists love to discuss their craft. The 
how and the why of their doing must remain to them 
always a fascinating mystery to speculate upon in their 
less vital hours. And altogether aside from technique, 
which is obviously their business, there must result certain 
other ideas from their constant preoccupation with the 
insoluble problems of life, which confront each imaginative 
aspirant with an ever virginal bloom. The alembic of the 
literary creator gives off its own by-products as well as the 
laboratory. Some of these secondary products of my art 
I wish to treat in a summary and objective manner,—not 
technique nor literary faiths, but the larger phenomena of 
our common social life, which must irresistibly determine 
the product of any serious American novelist. 

In every creative expression, no matter how humble, there 
are two inescapable elements,—the personality of the creator 
and that social environment or peculiar segment of civiliza- 
tion into which fate has cast him. And inasmuch as he 
himself, together with his creation, springs ultimately from 
the same social world which his art seeks to reflect and inter- 
pret, the latter is obviously the more inclusive of the two. 
It is this outer sphere of the novelist’s experience, rather 
than his inner spiritual reactions, that I wish to discuss. I 
call it the Background, and for us it is perforce the American 
Background. What is its general character? In what does 
it differ importantly from the social environments of other 
countries? What has been its influence upon our imaginative 
writers, and what to-day is the drift of that influence? 

For it is the special province of the novelist to describe 
and thus to realize in concrete form the world, physical and 
spiritual, in which we live,—further, to stimulate us to 
realize ourselves in it. We move about for the better part 
of our existence in a world but partly realized. In moments 
of mental exhilaration, on high peaks of inspiration, we may 
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become conscious that the social world of which we are 
infinitesimal atoms is a far larger, more complex, more thril- 
ling affair than we are ordinarily capable of recognizing. 
Such moments of high illumination, when the habitual mists 
of our consciousness seem to lift from our minds, revealing 
fresh visions of life beyond the encompassing horizons of 
daily thought, are the peculiarly precious experiences that 
the truly creative artist should give us. For the primary 
function of the imagination always is, not to entertain, not 
to preach a moral, but to realize our world for us, to make 
us see and feel what we are too dull or too preoccupied 
to realize for ourselves, in order that we may live vicariously 
in that larger life that we know exists, albeit beyond our 
feeble sight. 

The imaginative creator who undertakes to do this is, 
of course, immediately dependent upon the common fund 
of social experiences for the stuff of his visions. Therefore 
it is always worth while, in the case of a vivid period of crea- 
tion, to generalize the phenomena that make up the world 
which the artist has tried to realize. Modern life, especially 
in our America, is too immediate, too confusing for us ade- 
quately to judge the material—physical, social, and spirit- 
ual—provided for the imaginative writer by his civilization, 
material which he must assimilate and realize justly for us 
in his work if he is to perform his function enduringly. 
Such studies of contemporary American life as have been 
made by Bryce, Miinsterberg, Croley—to mention merely 
the better known writers on this theme,—are valuable espe- 
cially in summarizing in an orderly fashion some of the more 
intellectual phenomena of our society. They do not con- 
sider to any great extent the physical, nor the subtler social 
and spiritual, facts of American life. And these latter 
aspects, obviously, are of first importance to the imagina- 
tive creator. What he sees with his eyes, hears with his ears, 
and, more, what he absorbs unconsciously through all the 
pores of his being, concern him rather than abstract theories 
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of political and social development. Some of the richer 
fields for his harvest I shall try to describe. 

These forty-eight States of ours, which with an uncon- 
scious arrogance we call America, occupy a broad slice of a 
great continent, nearly four thousand miles in breadth from 
ocean to ocean, and more than fifteen hundred north and 
south. A traveller on the swiftest trains must consume four 
days between New York and San Francisco and at least two 
days in the journey from Minneapolis to the Gulf. This 
immense land, reaching from sub-arctic to sub-tropic cli- 
mates, is divided roughly into three zones by two great moun- 
tain systems and is further subdivided infinitely by political 
and race inheritances, as well as by climatic and industrial 
conditions. We like to believe that our highly developed 
instruments of communication—our swift trains, and multi- 
tudinous telegraphs and telephones—have overcome this 
obstacle of physical vastness and knit all parts of our country 
closely together; that in spite of all diversities of home we 
have become a unified people. Politically we may be unified 
for essential purposes, although it would be easy to over- 
estimate the degree of political solidarity that we have 
achieved. But for mutual social self-realization we are far 
from being a unified nation, and there are signs on the horizon 
that we shall never fully accomplish this end,—if it were 
altogether desirable to do so. In spite of political oratory 
we are still a federation of States rather than a single nation. 

Once over the Rockies, the rest of the continent in the rear 
sinks rapidly out of sight. The face of the Pacific Coast 
turns irresistibly westward to the Far East. Up and down 
that long coast line the people, both in the States and in 
British Columbia, are looking eagerly for the dawn of a 
new era in world affairs when the centre of commercial, and 
hence political and social affairs, shall be moved from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Meanwhile they take a peculiarly 
un-American delight in their paradisaical land, and like a 
young and eager race just coming to a realization of power, 
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are immensely self-centred and conscious of their difference. 
The noise of the outer world comes faintly across the 
Sierras: it is very meagrely reflected in their newspapers. 
And it is singular how little interest the doings of the rest 
of the country have even for the stranger temporarily 
living on “the Coast.” For space is a mighty divider, 
spiritually as well as physically. The people in the great 
central valley of the continent between the two mountain 
systems like to consider themselves as peculiarly American,— 
the true type, with the energies of the pioneer, the traditions 
of the fathers, and the aspirations of the future. In other 
words, they realize themselves as essentially distinct from 
their neighbors on either coast,—not merely in _ physical 
environment, but in interest and in character. It would 
hardly be too much to say that quite recently this conscious- 
ness of an independent individuality has crystallized into a 
form of political expression, in which certain cherished ideals 
have been championed in antagonism to the conservative 
thought of the older communities to the east. And the 
people of these eastern States, with their older, more crowded 
environment, still entertain rootedly the delusion that all of 
the continent beyond the Alleghanies is merely the untidy 
backyard of the nation, where the coarser sort of material 
labor is performed. In brief, instead of our having as 
yet evolved into a fairly homogeneous nation, such as Eng- 
land or France, we inhabit the broad section of a continent 
with no central metropolis of such indisputable predominance 
as would serve to unify the social, economic, and political 
life of the varied peoples that have gathered in it,—as Lon- 
don holds together a scattered empire and Paris typifies 
to every Frenchman the mother land. When an American 
entertains a vision of his country as a totality, it is a con- 
fusing panorama of plain and mountain and seacoast, or 
else the picture of his own small community hidden in the 
vast territory. 

What does this fundamental physical fact mean to the 
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imaginative creator—in this case to the American novelist? 
Obviously that his material has nothing easily typical either 
as landscape or as human society. There is as yet no one 
predominant American type or character. There are many 
Americans, irrespective of racial origin,—New Englanders, 
Southerners, Plainsmen, Californians, and others. In spite 
of Mr. Henry James’s attempts in some of his earlier novels 
to create for us a series of national types, writers who 
know their own country more intimately than does Mr. 
James, cannot thus easily and narrowly generalize about 
their fellow countrymen. Instead they have insisted, 
perhaps overmuch, on the picturesque differentiations of 
type to be found among them, making an easy literary 
capital out of familiar figures, such as the Southern colonel, 
the rancher, the Cape Cod fisherman. And yet in spite of 
the obvious differences that exist—the genre material still 
to be found,—all of us feel that frora the Californian to the 
almost extinct New Englander certain traits are possessed 
in common by “Americans,”—rather, perhaps, the insistence 
upon certain ideas and ideals. Thus in a tentative manner 
we are creating a national type or series of types to be dis- 
tinguished from the local types so often exaggeratedly 
portrayed on our stage and in our commercial fiction. The 
difficult task of the novelist who wishes to use his American 
material seriously is that he must take account of these two 
opposed forces,—our intense localism and our incipient 
nationalism. Ele must give a sense of the permanent 
Americanism in the more or less marked provincialism of 
his people, not merely in character, but in ideas, occupation, 
blood relationships, even in speech. 

The physical aspect of any land affects profoundly not 
merely the fibre of the people that live in it, but even more 
inevitably the character of its art. It is of unmistakable 
importance to the artist whether he is creating in words or 
in color. It is that obvious permanent background out of 
which his characters must spring, with which they should 
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harmonize. The novelist must know this background inti- 
mately, and if his work is to be truly representative of the 
larger forces at work, he must know it as widely as possible. 
Now the face of our country, as has already been suggested, 
presents huge diversities. A New Englander, emerging 
from his Pullman in Louisiana or Arizona or Montana, to 
take a few scattered instances, cannot recognize anything 
in these strange landscapes in common with his own rocky 
pastures and thin meadows. An Englishman or a French- 
man,—even an Italian,—under similar circumstances could 
never be totally at a loss in any corner of his own land. A 
physical individuality that our great background lacks, 
permeates the whole of foreign countries. Almost as soon 
as the European traveller crosses the artificial barrier of a 
frontier, the aspect of things outside his car window 
changes,—the fields, the very shape of the hills, and the 
towns set in the landscape. 

But there is no one portion of our vast surface that the 
American can properly refer to as typically “American.” 
There is the typical prairie landscape—a great deal of it,— 
the plains, the deserts, the Sierras, the various coast lands, 
and so on, each section wholly unlike any other. This diver- 
sified landscape within the States is notable for its occasional 
grandeur, and at last Americans have waked to the many 
beauties contained in it, which have been so long neglected 
by our travellers. We boast now of the high Sierras, the 
lofty arid plains, the grandly dimpling prairies, the verdant 
slopes of our eastern mountains, the seacoast of Maine. We 
possess more than our share of what the railroads advertise 
as “Scenic Wonders,’—Niagara, Yellowstone Park, the 
Grand Cafion, Glacier Park, the Yosemite Valley, to men- 
tion but the better known. “See America first,” which we 
are urgently advised to do, means to “take in” these more 
exceptional manifestations of nature. And yet, candidly, 
the patriot must admit that with all this wealth of “show 
places,” where the people do not live, our country does not 
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possess the unique mountain splendor of Switzerland, the 
poignant human beauty of Italy, the orderly cultivated 
beauty of France, nor even the homely garden beauty of 
England. What the traveller sees in his seven-league strides 
across the continent in his search for “scenic wonders,’— 
in those regions which are most densely peopled and there- 
fore to be reckoned as most American,—is a somewhat 
monotonous country. From Cheyenne to Chicago, from 
Chicago to New Orleans or Pittsburgh, there are thousand- 
mile stretches of undistinguished, commonplace landscape. 
I am aware of the indignant protest this sweeping generaliza- 
tion might well call forth in defense of much scattered 
beauty in almost every State in the Union. I am also aware 
of certain epic aspects that the prairies, the plains, and the 
bayous possess, where the vast whole is more beautiful than 
any part, especially at certain seasons of the year. But in 
this survey one must perforce generalize sweepingly, and 
look at the picture as a perpetual background for human 
life rather than as a tourist’s resource. As such [I insist that 
those portions of the land densely peopled, most characteris- 
tically American in civilization, are for the most part dull 
in physical background,—at the best, pretty or epically 
uniform. 

And so our writers, acknowledging this truth unconsciously, 
reflect the superficial background of their pictures, not as a 
whole, possessing a national tone, but locally, each one trying 
to get his field,—the hemp fields of Kentucky, the Virginian 
tidewater, the Big Horn mountains, the New England 
upland. It would seem that on account of the size and the 
diversity of the material—and its lack of interest where most 
familiar—nothing else could be done but to render the 
picture in piecemeal. Possibly the nature of the problem 
has contributed to the growing neglect of this fundamental 
element in the novelist’s art. Less and less, it seems to me, 
do our current novels attempt to describe the physical back- 
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ground and artfully to suggest the natural environment for 
their proposed world. 

Another and much more important quality of our land- 
scape, which makes it unyielding material for the imagi- 
native artist, is its almost universal lack of high civilization. 
The marriage of man with the soil, so essential a feature of 
European countries, has with us been accomplished but 
recently, and has been frequently disturbed by successive, 
rapid economic changes, so that the marks of the union are 
scarcely evident or are already almost obliterated in many 
sections of the country. As one passes over the surface of 
Europe, no matter how hastily, one is aware of a human 
quality in the fields, the roads, the water courses,—above all 
in the kind of housing men have made for themselves on 
their soil. Here is a mother earth that has been lived upon 
by her children for generations; and through the forces of 
human contact after centuries of war and peace, birth and 
death and change, she has come to have an individual expres- 
sion of her own, subtly reflecting the character of her human 
children. There is little of this sort of thing in the United 
States. The face of nature, no longer, alas! virginal, even 
in our far western States, has not yet achieved a distinguished 
maturity, although the soil may have been ploughed for a 
number of generations. The earth is still untamed, or har- 
nessed to a machine system of production that prevents 
human individuality. Man has camped upon the land, erect- 
ing temporary and incongruous structures in which to house 
himself and the instruments of his activity. He has worked 
the soil ruthlessly to get whatever there is in it or under 
it: he has not yet moulded its face to himself,—lived in the 
deeper sense with it. 

This would seem to be hardly true of New England and 
the South. But in these older sections other disintegrating 
forces have been at work to arrest or prevent the harmoniz- 
ing of man with his soil. Her own sons have largely 
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deserted New England, leaving her exhausted fields to be 
re-possessed latterly by such extreme aliens as Poles and 
Greeks. Doubtless these stronger barbarian hands will 
mould that stubborn earth into shapes altogether new, unless 
they in turn are displaced by fresh invaders. But the old 
New England homestead and farm will finally be preserved 
for us in the steel engraving. In the South, the well-known 
economic changes since the Civil War have wiped out the 
plantation with its gracious home, its picturesque appendage 
of negro quarters, its large, loose fields. A heterogeneous 
population of small farmers is to-day rapidly making over 
the surface of the old slave States. 

This widespread economic tendency, which obliterates for 
us our recent past, is not to be deplored any more than the 
machine method of cultivation, which prevents the artistry 
of men’s hands. It is a waste of time to deplore tendencies. 
But it is well to recognize the important effect it must have 
upon the imaginative historian of a people, as the novelist 
should be. It makes it difficult or impossible for him to 
realize his subjects in their beginnings, in their own soil. 
The man and his birthplace are two distinct facts. The 
American of almost any type stands like an alien in city 
streets, not in his ancestral fields; and it is impossible, rover 
that he is by nature, so ready to challenge fate by a new ven- 
ture, to relate him properly to his organic beginnings. His 
roots rarely go down deep. One of the indirect results of 
this fact is that our literature tends more and more to be 
an exclusively urban literature. Another, that it projects 
what are likely to prove infertile types,—men and women 
who spring, like the dragon-born, ready-made, and like the 
seed of Cadmus are somewhat hard and metallic in their 
nature. For they have never been rooted ancestrally any- 
where for long. To phrase it more conventionally in the 
terms of the craft, this social fact implies that our back- 
ground is lacking largely in what the artist calls: “atmos- 
phere”—a spiritual medium that is the product of inherited 
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and shared traditions and instincts. It seems to me that the 
American novelist does even less with the background, in this 
wider application of the term, than he easily might, because 
ours is a nervous and impatient age, demanding drama at 
every point. And when he does the background with inten- 
tion, he is apt to seek a spectacular or peculiar subject—the 
Arizona desert, the Montana plain, the Alaskan snows,— 
which does not permit a deep, intensive treatment from the 
human point of view. But landscape—the scene—is an 
important element in every deeply imaginative picture of 
life. It is much more than mere setting for certain char- 
acters: it is that outer physical world in which they move, 
penetrating and interpreting them, part of their subcon- 
scious being. So Hardy rendered his background,—also 
Tolstoi,—to take but two notable modern instances. 

All this is another way of saying that we are becoming 
rapidly an urban people, and the census reports prove it. 
The city aspect of the American background must next be 
considered. ‘The more active and expressive of our people 
have been swept into city and town life, leaving the country- 
side to the alien-born and the less significant members of 
the old stocks. Our writers too, for the most part, flock to 
the great cities and naturally find in them the larger elements 
of their raw material. What do our American cities offer 
imaginatively to the creative writer? Will he find in them 
the propitious conditions that gave a Balzac to Paris, a 
Dickens to London? Our cities, scattered as they are 
across the continent, are curiously similar in character. 
New York and San Francisco are set at the great sea-gates 
of the land; Denver is girt by mountains; St. Louis glooms 
above a muddy river; Chicago sprawls beside the sandy 
shore of a great inland lake:—in each case the environment 
differs much more than the physical character of the city 
itself. Boston and New Orleans are the only large cities 
that seem to possess traits of a distinctive character and 
neither one is strongly American: both are reminiscent of 
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a past. Our intensely modern cities are, at least externally 
and in mass, undeniably ugly—sprawling, uncomposed, 
dirty, and noisy. With their slovenly approaches, their 
needless crowding, they express the industrial greed and 
uncoérdinated social necessities of a rapidly multiplying and 
heterogeneous people. They are huge industrial camps, 
with all their massive buildings, rather than agreeable homes 
of human beings. A system of local government, curiously 
lax and susceptible of abuse by interested power, to which 
for generations our busy people have tamely submitted, has 
made it hitherto impossible to organize and develop the 
American city for the benefit of its citizens. One and all, 
our great cities are—at least superficially—convincing proofs 
of the terrible power of an uncontrolled selfishness. 
Latterly the American people have become aware of their 
shame, and “city beautiful” planning abounds. It is an 
encouraging sign of the new social spirit, this turning to the 
slovenly home so long neglected, with the aspiration to make 
it fitter for human beings, and although it will doubtless 
take a protracted struggle to make way against firmly 
rooted property rights, we may hope that if the spirit 
persists—in other words, if the new America is to be born,— 
in time we shall enjoy our cities instead of enduring them. 
The American way in such matters is, however, singularly 
sluggish. Paris, one remembers, was re-made in a few years 
under the third Napoleon; London, with an efficient and 
socialistic County Council, can at need cut great highways 
through its maze of brick and mortar; while San Francisco, 
with its unique opportunity for a fresh start after the earth- 
quake and fire, widened for a few feet one street; and clamor- 
ous and boastful Chicago, having spent many thousands 
of dollars and numberless “banquets” upon plans for a 
splendid future, is content to abandon to a rapacious railroad 
its beautiful shore front. And so it goes. Thus far, with 
all our ambitious plans, with occasional noble buildings and 
fine streets, we must admit that the American city in its 
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business heart as well as in its factory outskirts is either 
squalidly ugly or infernally beautiful. 

A deal has been said lately about the bizarre beauty of 
our towering city sky-lines, especially at night when the cliffs 
are starred with innumerable electric lights. Even if it is 
not a mere perversion of terms to call these huge masses 
beautiful, the sacrifice in living entailed by their growth 
would be dearly paid for by their eccentric impressiveness. 
Ugliness of many sorts seems to have become the enforced 
environment of city dwellers. I have sometimes thought 
that as a people we may be growing dull to ugliness, and by 
an inversion of instinct are falling in love with the abnormal. 
It is conceivable that modern life must be lived almost wholly 
in a background of ugliness, noise, and dirt, and that the 
human sense of beauty must be satisfied elsewhere,—in the 
less destructible realms of art and spirit. Such a necessity 
would not be as vicious for the imaginative mind as a stulti- 
fying habit of proclaiming ugliness beauty. There are 
other virtues than beauty in a city, and these may be more 
necessary for us to achieve than to strive for what is 
uneuphoniously dubbed the “city beautiful.” There is, of 
course, the suburb for our alleviation, and beyond the suburb 
that ever widening reach of country that the motor and the 
train have brought nearer to the city. We are proud of 
our suburbs and thither we take our foreign visitors, seeking 
their admiration for the parks, the neat grass plots about 
the houses, the shaded streets. ‘The American suburb may 
well be the social salvation of America; it is surely its 
esthetic purgatory. Here beauty has given place not to 
ugliness, perhaps, but to mere neatness. The freer stretches 
of environing country within reach of the more fortunate 
city dwellers are unbeautifully spotted with multitudinous 
wooden buildings. As a source of physical beauty, of lovely 
human inspiration, the American city with its suburban 
fringe provides little for the spirit of the artist to love. 

It is possible that this aspect of our cities is merely more 
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emphatic with us than it is in all modern cities; that Berlin 
and London and Rome are as essentially ugly as Chicago 
and Philadelphia and New York. But these older cities 
still fulfill their function of being homes better than our 
American cities do. Americans live less and less in their 
cities. 'They work and play in them, but have their homes 
outside. It is hard to say where Americans have their 
permanent roots. No people other than the nomads so 
easily exchange their habitat as Americans. Moving day 
has long been a national institution, with its horrors of 
crumbling possessions and decaying self-respect. The 
spectacle of a large community playing this sort of puss- 
in-the-corner once or twice a year with its Lares and Penates 
is not an edifying sight. The army-like condition of exist- 
ence in the large cities tends to obliterate the more intimate 
individualities that are the result of slow growth in a settled 
environment and that have always offered the imaginative 
creator his finest human material. The effect upon our 
fiction is that we have had few novels of American life that 
are deeply identified with any city. Never has an American 
city got itself expressed imaginatively as have London and 
Paris and Rome. For the novelist our cities are like huge 
hotels where his characters eat and sleep,—hotels with 
meaningless names. 

The cities, about which the majority of our ninety mil- 
lions are concentrated, are fast becoming the homes of the 
very rich and the very poor,—two opposed classes that seem 
able to survive in its fierce competition, one because it can 
escape its penalties and the other because it must endure 
them to live at all. One of our cherished delusions about 
ourselves is that ours is a democratic society. In the cities 
it certainly no longer has the marks of a real democracy. 
Class lines have formed there with extreme rapidity, on the 
sternest of all bases, that of money. We have the exces- 
sively rich, the very rich, the commonplace rich, and over 
against them is the great mass of people who depend day 
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by day upon the precarious earnings of that day. Between 
these two strongly marked classes we have a diminishing 
third class of neither rich nor poor, who are exploited indif- 
ferently by both the other classes. The characteristic curse 
of our social life, due to the popular delusion of democracy, 
is that the commercially prosperous classes have set the 
standard of living. We are a people of imitators, and most 
of us imitate the dress, the food, the manners of people we 
never see. There is no fine gradation of society, each one 
expressing himself individually according to his means, each 
class shading into the one above and the one below. 

The life of our rich, especially in the great cities, has been 
much exploited by the large tribe of journalistic novelists. 
American life as illustrated in popular commercial fiction, 
abounds superabundantly in men-servants, private cars, 
yachts, clubs, international marriages, spectacular luxury 
and display,—all of which is quite foreign to the experience 
of the majority of readers and, we may suspect, to that of 
the writers themselves. Our luxury, it seems to me, is the 
most unreal thing about us as a people; in all the flux of 
our social background the most uncertain and ephemeral,— 
the most uncharacteristic. And yet our newspapers, maga- 
zines, and novels are almost insanely preoccupied with 
American wealth. As an economic phenomenon, evidence 
of a redundant vitality, it is certainly marvellous. As 
literary material it has proved barren. The figure of the 
“captain of industry”—that self-made and _ badly-made 
hero—has been done to death in our novels. But I cannot 
remember a single multimillionaire who has established 
himself as a veritable person in all our fiction. 

Another world-old misconception, which our democracy, 
when we achieve a real democracy, should overthrow, is that 
all art is aristocratic, dependent upon the refinements of 
civilization that come with wealth. The most significant 
phenomenon of recent literature, at least in England, is the 
manner in which the common, plain people are getting them- 
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selves expressed from the inside, not from above, in the 
pages of Mr. Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett. Odd that 
this democratic recognition of the significance of the socially 
insignificant should occur in what we have been taught to 
consider the most aristocratic society of all! There has been 
of course plenty of writing about “the masses” from a 
superior point of view, here as elsewhere. But if I am not 
mistaken, the first really notable expression of the great 
majority, presenting them as they know themselves to be, is 
to be found in the novels of these two contemporary English- 
men. The modern world as realized by the unprivileged 
many should have been revealed by American novelists, for 
we believe that this is the home of the healthy-minded, 
normal, common person, that we have bred him and her by 
the millions. But where? 

In the suburbs, naturally, and especially in the smaller 
towns where one likes to believe still flourish the simpler 
virtues, the plainer life, of the old, unprosperous America. 
There we should find neighborliness, the community life, 
where “folks” know one another well, up and down shaded 
streets, and where family roots remain in the same earth 
somewhat longer than they do in our cities. Of this more 
representative American life there are evidences in the 
magazines and in the books of some of our younger writers. 
Mr. William Allen White has used this ripe material, notably 
in a volume of sketches that he called “In our Town”; but 
it has not been largely worked in sustained pieces of fiction. 
It is commonplace naturally, and the American fears the 
commonplace—his own commonplace—as the child fears the 
dark. The obvious and the commonplace, nevertheless, 
remain for the fearless artist his chiefest treasure-house. 

Probably the reason why the life of our suburbs and 
smaller towns seems healthier and truer than that of our 
crowded cities is because of the larger survival in them of 
original American stocks. For most important of all in this 
consideration of our social background is the fact that the 
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word “American” is fast changing its meaning. It no longer 
implies an Anglo-Saxon descent and tradition of a couple 
of hundred years, or even of twenty years. We have been 
mixing foreign ingredients with our national wine so fast that 
the color and the character of the product have radically 
changed all over the country. In Chicago, we are told, 
more languages and dialects are spoken by their own peoples 
than in any other centre of the globe. Industrial towns like 
Lawrence, Pittsburgh, and Gary are practically foreign 
communities. Large districts of the country are inhabited 
by aliens. We like to believe that by some magic touch we 
Americanize these strangers, that at least the second gener- 
ation—the children born in the land who speak the language 
and have passed through the factory process of our common 
schools—have lost their more vivid racial traits and become 
for practical purposes Americans. The hope in this case 
must be the father of the belief! One has but to contrast, 
in the most casual manner, the social conditions of Canada 
with our own to realize how profoundly changed in quality 
and bent our civilization has become since the age when 
“American” first began to have a spiritual significance. 
The social background of America is no longer Anglo- 
Saxon, even in tradition. For good or for ill, we are becom- 
ing, we largely have become already, something else. Let 
us hope that it will prove to be a stronger, franker, freer, 
honester, more human social state than that our forefathers 
bequeathed ! 

Thus the color of the human background of our civiliza- 
tion has changed immensely since the day of Longfellow and 
Hawthorne, but our imaginative writers—the interpreting 
element—are still mostly from the old stocks. That is easily 
explicable, for these old stocks have had the tradition of 
letters and learning—the necessary education; they have 
had also the freedom of social position not yet won by the 
pioneer strangers. Most of our novelists to-day are Amer- 
ican in the old sense of the word. And they are inevitably 
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representing a singularly one-sided and top-heavy Amer- 
ica,—an America of the upper surfaces, an America of 
Americans that no longer exists. It is true that journalism 
¥ both in newspaper and in magazine has already recognized 
our foreign blood, and that part of fiction more closely 
related to the magazines—the short story—has latterly 
found the fertility of this field. Occasionally there appears 
th a real novel that offers a study of some alien element in our 
1 | society: quite recently Mr. Albert Edwards has given us 

two good ones. But one feels that as yet this effort is a 
mere tour de force, not a necessary blood expression. And 
for the most part our writers utterly ignore the racial mix- 
ie ture of their human material. Except in a thin, theatrical 
k manner, the German, the Scandinavian, the Slav,—even the 
sympathetic Latin,—has made no firm imprint upon our 
literature. As foreigners it is easy enough to ridicule and 
undervalue their significance. Possibly an American of the 
4 old tradition will never arise of genius enough to give these 
ie foreign brethren their due position in the picture. They 
, must express their own sense of America, and doubtless will. 
1 i For they are to be considered more and more as integral 
. members of the national family, modifying the whole social 
ay picture with their racial traits as they in turn are moulded 
by their new environment. Their language, their habits, 
their ideals must be understood by that imaginative writer 
who might hope to render with complete justice the picture 
i of his own civilization. And until the ferment of all this 
mixed blood is realized in our literature, as it is coming to 
be considered politically and economically, we shall not have 
in any true sense a national literature. 
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a whole matter, the inner truth that must be accepted by 
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human society in a larger, freer sense than the world has 
ever known. It may seem to some that I have dwelt over- 
much on what is lacking in the American background, and 
over-emphasized our poverty in what are the more conven- 
tional elements of the environment. Literature, hitherto, 
has drawn its inspiration largely from these, and European 
literature still feeds upon this traditional fund of material. 
But it is well for us to recognize our definite limitations in 
order that we may more positively turn our faces towards 
the unique, rich field of our opportunity. Our imaginative 
writers have accepted too easily the patterns of other countries 
and have tried to mould their creations in accord with foreign 
conditions. ‘The result has been a curious thinness, a false- 
ness to the picture that we all have of our America. The 
background with us is not one of a cultivated beauty and 
orderly tradition; it does not lie in the harmonized exterior 
of our world, nor in the imitated habits of our prosperous 
minority. 

It lies rather in that complex social consciousness arising 
from the conditions that I have attempted to describe. Ours 
is the most complex human ferment the world has ever seen. 
Strong peoples are still fighting within us for the mastery 
of a great, enormously rich country, which thus far remains 
no man’s land and every man’s, where ideas are being 
re-formed with a bewildering rapidity that seems to the 
more archaic American a sure indication of decay. But it is 
just this ferment, this capacity for absorbing and re-making 
ideas and ideals that constitutes our hope and incidentally 
furnishes the imagination with fruitful matter to work upon. 
Ours should be a literature of ideas and ideals—a literature 
of the mind as well as of the primary emotions. Given a 
highly diversified people in eager strife for individual sur- 
vival, brought together in a materially rich environment, 
what are the results psychologically and spiritually? That 
is the novelist’s exciting problem. What is the consciousness 
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of the new American, individually and in mass, resulting 
from this? How does he feel his world? 

Naturally it is more difficult for an American novelist to 
know his own country and understand its people—in other 
words, to digest his material—than for the imaginative crea- 
tor of any other country to master his data. Our world is 
so big, so diversified, physically and socially! So little 
remains as it was only yesterday, as it might traditionally be 
expected to be to-day! We often hear the sameness of 
American life deplored, but that implies a most superficial 
acquaintance with the facts. Our railroads, schools, sky- 
scrapers, steam-heat, and food may be highly standardized,— 
the physical elements, the socialized elements of our common 
life. But the creative artist should begin where these 
appurtenances cease to control life. What are the dominant 
ideas? How does an American think about himself and life? 
That is where he should begin. And it is precisely the state 
of flux in our life, the complexity and bigness of the Amer- 
ican social background that should make his task exhila- 
rating to the American writer. Also, the conviction he may 
well have that this soil has not been ploughed again and 
again, but merely scratched here and there for a hasty 
harvest. 

However vast the field and confusing the voices calling 
therein, there is always the moving sense of abounding life, 
vitality. No backwater this! No dead sea of a monoto- 
nous and fixed social surface. All is alive and striving for 
more life. Life seethes in America from one ocean to the 
other. Changes—physical, social, psychological—are more 
rapid here than elsewhere. And it is the life of men and 
women in conflict and in effort that must always produce 
true drama. Hitherto, it has been perhaps too much the 
mere struggle to get, to subdue, to enjoy,—a satisfaction of 
appetites. Butasthe margin of free land grows steadily less, 
as our people become more compact, and the issues of living 
together plainer to the masses, the quality of our national 
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life must become more serious, more significant. In the 
clash of wills that may ensue before we adjust ourselves to 
the relentless pressure of economic laws, the profoundest 
material for imaginative treatment will emerge. Thus far 
we have been tardy in realizing the new world,—we are 
behind Europe, especially England and Germany, in read- 
ing the writing on the wall. We have been too easily 
circumstanced to feel the spur of necessity, too jealous of 
our pioneer individualism. But our superiority in wealth 
will not last forever; sometime there must be enacted the 
world-old drama of class struggle and readjustment on the 
stupendous scale befitting the size of our social fabric. The 
old urge of justice, the old cry of freedom from tyranny— 
the desire of the individual man or woman to prove life 
under tolerable conditions,—these are becoming heard more 
loudly every day. And through it all is felt that splendid 
sense of will—the power to mould our destiny as we would 
have it, to create afresh the forms and conditions of our 
social life—which is the evidence of youth and untamed 
blood. We shall hear less, let us hope, about the “captain 
of industry,” and more about the American ideal, the 
American will, the American character. 

Something of all this we should rightfully demand of our 
literature,—flower of the present, seed of the future,—but 
do we get it? 








THE LAW AND THE JUDGES 
By Artuur L. Corsin 


N these days much is heard of the judges and of the 

administration of the law. Jack Cade is abroad in the 
land preparing to hang the lawyers. Some loudly criticise 
the courts; while others, with bated breath, aver that criti- 
cism of the courts means the end of liberty and happiness. 
Four State constitutions already empower the people to 
“recall” unsatisfactory judges, along with other public 
servants; while conservatives declare such a system prepos- 
terous. As an alternative to the recalling of the judge, we 
are invited to adopt a system whereby we can recall his 
judicial decision. 

What of these things? What is the function of the 
judge, and what is the law that he declares? Who is to 
determine whether or not we shall recall the judge or his 
decision? Shall we all take a hand in deciding, or shall the 
decision be left to the judges or to the lawyers or to other 
representatives? Of one thing at least we may be sure— 
these questions must be determined by all of us whose lives 
and interests are affected by the decision. However many 
experts we may delegate or employ, the final decision comes 
back ultimately to us. When the doctors disagree, the 
patient must decide for himself; and the patient always 
must determine at his own peril whether the doctors are 
advising the removal of his appendix because he needs it or 
because the operation is easy and the fee is large. This 
article will not attempt to solve all the above problems or 
to pass upon the proposed remedies. But to form an intel- 
ligent judgment requires a knowledge of the exact part 
played by the judge in our social system. A consideration 
of that subject will here be presented. 
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Judges make decisions unpleasing to large numbers of 
people, and when criticised they generally reply that they 
could not have decided otherwise than they did—that the 
“law” compelled them. Surely, we should not recall a 
judge or criticise his decision if he has acted under compul- 
sion. If there is a man higher up, the blow should be aimed 
at him. But we shall look in vain if we look beyond the 
judge for any responsible individual. The fact is that the 
judge is a lawmaker. He acts under no compulsion differ- 
ent from that under which anyone else acts when making 
any kind of a decision. ‘The decision is doubtless the prod- 
uct of contending forces and influences, but we must leave 
to philosophers and theologians the age-long dispute over 
free will. The judge’s will is as free as the banker’s will or 
the will of the homicide. He, like other men, must be held 
responsible if we wish to secure results. The result of his 
action is “the law’; and experience has proved that if we 
wish to prevent the action we must lay hands on the actor. 

Acceptance of the foregoing doctrines is by no means 
general. It is necessary, therefore, to consider what the 
law is, its origin, its sources, and the character of its growth. 
This is no light undertaking. Many volumes have been 
written about it. Their definitions and conclusions are not 
in agreement. 

“The law” is a term of most uncertain and indefinite 
meaning. Probably the great majority think of the law as 
a body of definite rules, certain in meaning, definite in 
application, unchanged by time and circumstance. Just so 
do they think of truth, of justice, of good, of morality. For 
some reason the human mind loves to play with ideas of the 
absolute, assuming its existence even though never able to 
find it in a particular case. In law, as in other phases of 
life, we find ourselves swimming blindly in a sea of particular 
instances, straining to make a safe landing on the shore of 
some absolute and unvarying rule. We have hundreds of 
approximations to such a rule; but let us not deceive our- 
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selves into thinking that our doctors of law have reached that 
firm foundation, any more than have our doctors of divinity 
or doctors of science. 

Law has been defined as a command; as a rule of action; 
as the will of the prince; as the custom of the people; as 
human reason; as the expression of right and justice; as 
the expression of the culture of a people in the form of 
principles for the government of men’s external relations 
to one another. No doubt the construction of a complete 
definition requires a consideration of its causes, the sources 
of its rules, its purposes, the method of applying it, and its 
effects. The result would be a treatise and not a definition. 

For our present purpose, however, we may assume that 
a law is an expressed rule or principle of human action. 
Anyone may express or declare such a rule, but the declara- 
tions of some have more influence on human conduct than 
the declarations of others. Such rules are declared by the 
writers of constitutions, by legislatures, by judges, by legal 
theorists and writers, by prophets and preachers and pro- 
fessors. Of all these, the judges have far the greatest 
influence, for wherever there is an actual dispute they have 
the last word. What is the Constitution? We do not know 
until John Marshall has spoken. Do our statutes control 
us? Only in case the judges permit them, and only with 
the meaning the judges give them. As for all the rest, their 
expressions are only “academic.” Over all the others the 
judge has this advantage: the rule which he declares must 
be obeyed by at least one person. No one is directly com- 
pelled to obey a constitution or a statute or a law-book or 
a sermon. Our Constitution declares that electors shall 
choose our President. This provision may have been obeyed 
on one occasion. The Sherman anti-trust law prescribed 
fine and imprisonment for the doing of certain acts. For 
a decade it influenced nobody’s action, and now it is com- 
manding and prohibiting action only to the extent permitted 
by a majority of the Supreme Court judges. After a 
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statute has been in existence for a few years its meaning and 
its effect can be determined only by reading the decisions 
construing it, not by reading the statute. 

If this be true of constitutions and statutes, much more 
is it true of our so-called “unwritten” or “common” law. 
The common law was once that body of uncertain and vary- 
ing rules laid down by the judges of the king’s court, the 
only court whose authority and whose rules were common 
to all alike throughout the kingdom. Trace the life history 
of any of these rules, and it will be seen how some judge 
originally declared it, how another judge limited or extended 
or overruled it, how other judges never heard of it, and how 
in its variable career litigants were penalized by judges for 
acting in accordance or not in accordance with it. Many 
of the principles of our substantive law grew up in conjunc- 
tion with the old forms of action. Of these forms, Pollock 
and Maitland say: “They are living things. Each of them 
lives its own life, has its own adventures, enjoys a longer 
or shorter day of vigor, usefulness, and popularity, and then 
sinks perhaps into a decrepit and friendless old age. A 
few are still-born, some are sterile, others live to see their 
children and children’s children in high places. The strug- 
gle for life is keen among them and only the fittest survive.” 
This story of our forms of action is not to be taken solely 
in a figurative sense; it states truly the life-story of our 
legal principles also. 

In America we have no common law as it exists in Eng- 
land. But we have the old common-law system of giving 
the judges the last word and of putting into their hands the 
sword that compels obedience. Such a system is necessary 
and inevitable. When a dispute arises, either a third party 
must decide or the parties must fight it out. We appoint 
the judge as such third party. We compel the litigants 
to abide by his decision, however bad the rules by which 
he arrived at it. But we do not have to abide by the rules 
that he lays down. We are bound only by the rule that 
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the judge who is to decide our future dispute is going to 
lay down in the future. Justice Holmes has written: 
“The prophecies of what the courts will do in fact, and 
nothing more pretentious, are what I mean by the law.” 
A judge’s declared rules must compete for their lives with 
the rules declared by other judges and by all other persons. 
In the judicial world, as in the animal and vegetable world, 
the ultimate law is the law of the survival of the fittest. 

Do the judges make the law? Undoubtedly they do, so 
far as the litigating parties are concerned. As to the parties 
to the suit, the court of last resort can and does lay down 
the rule according to its will: it commands something to 
be done; it takes property from one and gives it to another, 
who thereafter may demand no more. The litigating 
parties must obey the court’s command. 

If it be said that the court merely applies a rule already 
created by other authority, the answer is that it lies within the 
will of the court whether such previously created rule shall or 
shall not be applied. Even though there be a well-settled rule 
that has been applied for centuries, still the court may limit 
or disregard it, either ignorantly or corruptly or for benevo- 
lent reasons. In any case, the parties to the suit must obey 
the judgment. To them it will bring no conviction to say 
that the judge merely obeyed a rule laid down by other and 
higher authority. The loser, who must pay the price, was 
told by his lawyer that the rule was otherwise and that he 
need not pay. He knows that the court might have chosen 
a rule favorable to him and that the court willed not to do so. 

True, it is organized society that gives power to the arm 
of the court. But society is seldom interested in the loser, 
and does not choose the rule that makes him pay. Society 
is merely desirous of peace and that there shall be no more 
brawling in the market place. Every man of experience 
knows of cases where the court has done what we call injus- 
tice, and yet the losing party had to pay. Society supplied 
the force but it did not lay down the rule. If law consists 
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of the force applied, then the judge does not make the law; 
in that case we are governed by the steam hammer and not 
by the man who pulls the lever. 

The fact is that, however “well-settled” the rules may 
be, their application to life is always uncertain. <A rule lives 
only in its application; apart from that, it is a dead, inert 
thing. A new and different application of the rule is the 
creation of a new rule. It is not difficult to learn a set of 
rules; but we now know that learning rules does not make 
a lawyer. A lawyer must know facts and judges as well 
as rules; he must know how legal minds in general work, 
and how the mind of his particular judge works—a vastly 
more difficult and complicated thing than memorizing 
dogmas. 

In a superficial aspect, the application of rules to cases 
may seem to be a deductive process; a pre-existing general 
rule is the major premise from which the judge arrives 
at a particular conclusion applicable to John Doe. In fact, 
however, the law in its growth and application is an induc- 
tive process. The supposed pre-existing rule is a mere 
assumption of the court. According to Professor Sumner’s 
expressive dictum, you can get out of a major premise all 
you put into it. The supposed general rule is an inductive 
conclusion on the part of the judge from preceding indi- 
vidual instances. His decision of the case is a new instance 
which later judges and theorists will use as the basis of a 
new induction. In all cases the judge must construct 
his own major premise, and this he does not find an easy 
matter. Who can tell to-day just how far a combination 
of laborers may lawfully go in attempting to secure higher 
wages? Who can construct an indisputable rule for deter- 
mining whether or not a contract is in illegal restraint of 
trade? Where is the dividing line between the proximate 
cause and the remote cause of damage done? Under what 
circumstances should a college be regarded as engaged 
sufficiently in the service of the public to justify the exercise 
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of the power of eminent domain in its behalf? Cases 
involving these questions cannot be decided merely by con- 
structing a syllogism. Yet there are hundreds of such 
questions in the field of the law, and judges are continually 
called upon to decide disputes involving them. In the 
present temper of the courts, they will be determined in ways 
very different from those obtaining a few decades ago; and 
even at any one period it will be difficult to find an entire 
bench of judges who will be unanimous in making a decision. 

But whether the law be certain or uncertain, the decision 
difficult or easy, the court unanimous or divided, it is the 
prerogative of the judges to declare the law and physically 
to control the action of the litigating parties before them. 
Whence do they get the power to do this, and whence come 
the rules that they declare and apply? Their power comes 
from some sort of consent and acquiescence of all the active 
forces of the community. The rules come from all possible 
sources—from constitutions and statutes; from the decisions 
of other judges; from legal writers, ancient and modern, 
in this and in other countries; from books of religion and 
morality; from the general principles of right and wrong 
in which the judge was trained from his youth up; from the 
rules of action customarily followed in the community, lately 
referred to by Lord Chancellor Haldane as Sittlichkeit; 
from the judge’s own practice and interest and desire. The 
judge, if honest, lays down either a rule that has been 
approved or acquiesced in by the community in the past, or a 
rule to which he believes the community will in the future 
give approval and acquiescence. In declaring the rule by 
which the parties are to be governed, he must declare the 
rule that is the resultant of all the foregoing forces. It can 
easily be seen how wide a variation this allows. 

If the party who loses his case does not like the decision— 
and he seldom does—what can he do about it? Nothing, 
after he has lost his case in the court of last resort, except 
to overthrow the government. Indeed, the court of his 
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last resort may be a very mean and inferior court if he lacks 
the money to pay for lawyers and appeals. His lawyer 
may console him by discoursing on how little law the court 
knows—privately, to be sure, for no lawyer wishes to make 
himself persona non grata to his superior officer. 

It must be admitted that the lawyer may be right. The 
judge’s knowledge of the sources of law, and hence his field 
of choice, may be extremely narrow. The rule he declares 
and applies, may be, and not infrequently is, opposed to 
the former decisions of the highest court of that very juris- 
diction. It may be opposed to constitutions and statutes. 
It may be opposed to the moral canons of the community. 
It may be a rule that will be flouted and disregarded by the 
mass of the people, one that does not give satisfaction, one 
that does not do what we call “justice,” one that will not 
be agreed to and followed by other judges. 

Suppose the rule declared and applied by a judge is all 
of these things. What shall the general community do 
about it? It must in some way alter the forces that pro- 
duced the rule. There are various things that can be done, 
depending on the degree of dislike with which the rule is 
regarded. Impeach the judge, recall him, refuse to reélect 
him, criticise him; nullify the rule by statute or by a referen- 
dum; but in any event, criticise the rule and the narrowness 
of the field from which it was chosen. If the judge has 
failed to read an opinion of his own higher court, shall we 
not say so? If he has chosen a rule because it gives property 
to his relatives, shall we not condemn it? If the rule hap- 
pens to be one laid down by judges a century ago, but is 
opposed to our standards of morality and justice, opposed 
to our business interests and material welfare, shall we not 
criticise? Indeed we shall, just as we have always done, in 
those cases where we believe that our own interests are at 
stake. We shall stand up and vent our wrath and discour- 
age other judges from following so ill-chosen a rule. In 
the meantime, those litigants who won their suits and those 
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whose business interests and moral standards are in harmony 
with the rule will rise to its defense. Some may even say 
it is wicked to criticise those in high places, and may con- 
iF demn criticism of the judiciary. Yet when the shoe is 
i pinching the other foot they will rejoice to observe that 
My criticism serves the conservative as well as the radical. The 
. law represents the average of all opinions, the compromise 
of conflicting ideas. Judges are obliged to heed the criti- 
cism of the conservatives who have, as well as the criticism 
of the radicals who have not. ‘They are not to declare a 
new rule of law every time a dog barks. 

The legal profession is now on the defensive largely 
because of its having put over-emphasis upon one of the 
sources of declared rules—the decisions in former cases-—to 
the exclusion of other sources. Had the judges ever 
adhered strictly to the doctrine that precedents are the only 
source of the common law and are of binding effect, surely 
those precedents would have been overthrown in short order 
and the judges along with them. But precedents have been 
forgotten, have been disregarded and evaded, have been 
flatly disapproved and overruled. We must not forget this 
fact, even though at times the judges did not move as fast 
as other people. These processes have kept the declared 
judicial rules within hailing distance of advancing civiliza- 
tion, although occasionally civilization is obliged to send out 
a loud hail. 

To some members of the legal profession this may seem 
like heresy. What, seek the law elsewhere than in statutes 
; and decisions! Judges not bound by precedent! Where 
t then will go the certainty of law, when each judge will be 
| a law unto himself and justice vary with the size of the 
\. chancellor’s foot? The answer is that the certainty of law 
Bs will remain where it has always been; and when a judge is 
| a law unto himself, we shall criticise and recall and impeach 
and even hang him. Wherever the moral law and custom 
of the people and the business rules and customs of com- 
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merce are uniform and certain, there the law is certain. 
Where they are unsettled or merely forming, there the law 
is uncertain, and uncertain it must remain. 

There will always be two large fields of legal uncer- 
tainty—the field of the obsolete and the dying, and the field 
of the new born and the growing. Old principles, long 
declared and applied by the judges, long regarded as cer- 
tain, gradually become uncertain. They begin to give 
dissatisfaction, but they do not die instantly. In their 
declining years who can tell whether or not to obey them, 
whether or not a judge will penalize their non-observance?/ 
The conservative will fear to disobey and hesitate to 
tear down; the radical will rejoice in disobedience and 
destruction; others will try to find some golden mean. 

In many cases, there may be neither radical nor conserva- 
tive nor yet the legion of trimmers. The law may become 
enveloped in the fog of a vast and general ignorance, in 
which the old rule is quietly blotted out and from which 
a new one emerges unheralded. There is a document of 
great sanctity known to the common law—the deed, a docu- 
ment under seal. The seal was once of wax, melted and 
impressed with cunning devices. Only a century ago a 
great judge, Chancellor Kent, felt obliged to decide in New 
York that a document was not effective as a deed unless so 
sealed. “Sigillum est cera impressa quia cera sine impres- 
sione non est sigillum.” But not so in Pennsylvania. About 
the same time that Kent was making his decision, a certain 
Judge Brackenridge, little celebrated in history, was saying: 
“He was a bold fellow who first in these colonies, and partic- 
ularly in Pennsylvania, in time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, substituted the appearance of 
a seal by the circumflex of a pen, which has been sanctioned 
by usage and the adjudication of the courts as equipollent 
with a stamp containing some effigies or inscription on 
stone or metal.” It seems highly probable that there was 
no such “bold fellow,” but that the simple inhabitants 
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executed their documents and conveyances without wax 
because they had none or because they knew not the require- 
ment. And so it came to pass that an inky scrawl would 
serve as well as “cera impressa.”” We may indeed say that 
after many thousands of deeds of conveyance have been 
made without wax, he would be a bold judge who would 
unsettle them all by declaring the old rule alive. 

In each case a time will come when opinion crystallizes. 
The dying rule receives its coup de grace. The new-born 
rule reaches maturity and wears the crown. The death blow 
or the investiture is frequently the act of a great judge who 
has read his time and makes precedent to suit. If it does 
not suit, the judge is not great and the new rule does not 
reign. A radical judge with a powerful mind and great 
influence can often by a single decision overthrow old 
precedents, force the legal profession to follow him, and 
even lead the sodden multitude into new paths. 

Lord Mansfield was such a judge, forcing old legal forms 
to render great new service, stealing much from equity to 
enrich the common law, and adopting and declaring the rules 
and customs of merchants as a part of the law of the land. 
He did not invent these new doctrines. He found them 
elsewhere than in the law reports, each already supported 
by a considerable body of consent and acquiescence. He 
chose to declare them to be the law and he compelled litigants 
to obey. The rules he declared were not always followed 
later, but he moved judicial law many steps ahead. 

Another such judge was Chancellor Kent. At the age 
of sixty-five, after he had retired from the bench, he wrote 
thus to a correspondent: “I made much use of the Corpus 
Juris, & as the Judges (Livingston excepted) knew nothing 
of French or civil law I had immense advantage over them. 
I could generally put my Brethren to rout & carry my point 
by mysterious want [sic] of French and civil law... . 
In 1814 I was appointed Chancellor . . . I took the court 
as if it had been a new institution, & never before known to 
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the U. S. I had nothing to guide me, & was left at liberty 
to assume all such English chancery powers and jurisdiction 
as I thought applicable under our constitution.” He further 
says that in deciding cases his practice was first to make 
himself perfectly and accurately master of the facts. Then, 
he says: “I was master of the cause, and ready to decide it. 
I saw where justice lay and the moral sense decided the 
cause half the time, & I then sed [sic] down to search the 
authorities until I had exhausted my books, & I might once 
and a while be embarrassed by a technical rule, but I most 
always found principles suited to my views of the case.” 

A strong conservative judge may likewise delay the march 
of law and stay the death of outworn rules. Witness Lord 
Chief Justice Coke, whose ipse dixit was long the very 
gospel of the profession. On a certain occasion, one of two 
sureties who had paid the whole debt sought to force the 
other to contribute his share; Lord Coke prohibited the 
lower court from granting such relief, because, forsooth, “it 
would be a great cause of suits.” But no court now denies 
a surety’s right of contribution at common law. 

Uncertainty must always be the portion of a large part 
of the law. It may assist towards certainty to reduce 
various branches of the law into the form of a statutory 
code, but uncertainty remains. Society does not stay put; 
and if the code lags behind, it is no longer the governing 
law. New interpretations will be found for constitutions 
and codes, and new situations will arise for which no code 
provides. Napoleon is said to have remarked when the first 
commentary appeared on the Code Napoleon, “Mon code 
est perdu.” He was right, but he had no remedy. 

If the open acknowledgment of the fact that there are 
many sources of law other than statute and precedent is 
heresy in the legal profession, so much the worse for the 
legal profession. Heresy or not, it is the fact, always has 
been, and always will be. If it tends to induce insignificant 
judges to be law unto themselves and to lay down new and 
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arbitrary rules, we must face the fact and deal with the 
judges. There is high and ancient authority commanding 
us to “get understanding.” What though in the process 
old gods totter and old systems perish! It is certain that 
such an understanding of the function of the judge as a 
lawgiver, should impress him with a much greater sense of 
his responsibility. If it does not so impress him, we must 
impress him by more vigorous means. 

The judge cannot be satisfied merely to delve in the 
hundred thousand—soon to be a million—volumes of reports. 
He must indeed be wise in his time and generation. How 
shall he get such understanding and wisdom? They are to 
be gained by wide reading and by long and active life in the 
world of men, but there is no doubt that the greatest store- 
house of judicial wisdom is to be found in those very 
“reports” referred to above. They contain our past legal 
history; and who denies that our future steps must be 
guided by the past even though not ruled by it! The 
decisions of the past contain wisdom, but they are not infal- 
lible. They were inspired by the genius of their time, but 
they are not revelation. They are a mighty storehouse of 
facts. One may live a long life and learn many facts by 
experience; but he cannot hope to learn in this way more 
than a small fraction of the facts he can learn in the 
“reports.” In them are the records of a million cases, each 
with some dozens of facts, each with its history of a dispute 
between men, and each with a judge’s decision as to what 
justice required and why he thought so. They are not 
harmonious; in them can be found authority for both sides 
of almost any question. But they are instructive: they 
permit of a vast amount of comparison; they present 
material for testing a proposed rule by applying it to a 
great variety of cases; they cover all the fields of human 
conduct and endeavor; they supply arguments of learned 
and experienced men on both sides of vast numbers of 
questions. Surely only a vicious or a lazy judge would 
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avoid such a field of instruction; and if he does avoid it, it 
offers the best of material for his criticism and correction. 
A judge who is ready to decide what is justice and for the 
public weal without any knowledge of history and precedent 
is an egotist and an ignoramus. The chief disadvantage of 
this field is the magnitude of the labor it entails; not only 
is it impossible for a man in one lifetime to experience all 
the facts of human endeavor; he cannot even read about 
them. To Dillon it appeared as a “mountainous mass” 
which “no industry can master and no memory retain.” 

What is the test of right and wrong, of truth and error, 
of sound law and bad law? The final test is survival in 
conflict. The fittest survive. When someone declares a 
new principle of law, how can we tell whether or not it is 
fit? In practically every instance, it will be found that the 
principle is not new, though the open declaration of it may 
be. It will be found to be the result of some previous prac- 
tice and experiment. If such past history of the principle 
is not sufficient to enable us to form a judgment, we must 
compare it with other doctrines, make applications of it to 
hypothetical cases, try it in actual cases, experiment, and 
await the result. 

In general, changes in the declared rules of law are made 
by those who know the present and former systems, but 
the impulse to make the change comes, frequently, from the 
poor and ignorant fellow at the bottom of the heap. At 
first he will be sneered at for his poverty and his ignorance; 
but as his contortions approach the dimensions of an earth- 
quake, the man higher up shifts and readjusts the weight. 
The latter’s first move is generally to argue for the beauty 
of the present system and to deprecate criticism. To him 
change means ruin. As soon as he sees the possibility of 
an even greater ruin, he moves for a reconciliation and com- 
promise. Justice Holmes says of judicial decisions that 
“they represent the compromise of the moment, between tra- 
dition and precedent on the one side and the free conception 
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often desirable on the other.” We must have a bench and a 
bar who will continually and peaceably bring about in the 
legal system this compromise and reconciliation. How best 
to get such courts is a subject for argument; but it is cer- 
tain that if the judges we get by appointment prove inad- 
equate, we shall try to get them by election and recall. Our 
courts must know that the justice of the present is the 
fountain of the law, and must know how to find such justice. 
The justice of the Bourbons and the Stuarts is not the jus- 
tice of the new republics, though she may be her grand- 
mother. Living flesh and blood is never satisfied under the 
rule of “the dead hand.” 

Confidence in the judiciary cannot be obtained by judicial 
or executive or legislative fiat; nor can it be obtained by 
dogmatic assertions that we must or should have such 
confidence. Men will confide in the judges only when they 
see no reason to doubt the judges, and when the work of 
the judges is such as to withstand criticism. The people 
will refrain from criticism or more violent action only when 
the judges give them satisfaction, and they will criticise when 
they are not satisfied. The test of judicial action is criticism. 
It must be free and unrestrained. The aim of any legal 
system is general satisfaction. This must be so, because it 
is general satisfaction that supports the system. It is the 
resultant of a billion warring forces, and is obtained by con- 
flict and criticism. The final arbiter is the god of war, and 
death the penalty for being on the weaker side. There is 
no way of depriving people of the choice between liberty 
and death, and so there is no way of preventing the dissatis- 
fied from criticising if they are ready to make such a choice. 
Generally criticism and argument and votes result in a 
system that gives approximate satisfaction. Happy the 
land that avoids fiercer conflicts by propagating these. 
We have confidence in a ship captain because he brings his 
vessel safe to shore; if he does not do that, we are not likely 
to be convinced by recommendations of his friends. We 
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have confidence in railway administrators who avoid colli- 
sions and who protect their passengers and their investors. 
Lacking these, those who stand in the market place and 
shout for confidence make but a puny noise. 

The judges must indeed be independent—independent of 
the influence of a political boss, independent of the influence 
of money, independent of the desires of small minorities. 
But ought they to be so independent as to put their will above 
that of the community? Independent of that great field of 
law called Sittlichkeit? Independent of the considered and 
expressed desires of the great common majority? Never! 
Such an independence can be justified only on the ground 
that the judge is chosen to apply a definite set of fixed and 
certain rules divine in origin, wholly independent of evolu- 
tionary process, revealed by miracle to the judge as the 
agent of divinity. If we have such a set of rules, they are 
unknown to the common law. If we have such judges, they 
have carefully kept their wisdom out of the “reports.” For 
the growth of the law is an evolutionary process. Its prin- 
ciples consist of such generalizations as may tentatively be 
made from a vast number of individual instances. The 
instances change as man and society change, with the cli- 
mate, with the growth of population, with the progress of 
invention, with social selection. And as the instances 
change, so must our generalizations change. So must our 
idea of justice change. It is the function of the judge to 
decide in these individual instances, and constantly to con- 
struct the generalizations in order that he may classify and 
decide the instance before him. 

In the fulfillment of such a function, what a god-like man 
we should select! A man who knows the Sittlichkeit, the 
justice, of his time, and who knows also that his own interest 
and the interest of all that he holds near and dear require 
him to decide in exact accordance therewith. In one know- 
ing so much as that, we shall not fail to have a judge who 
will be uninfluenced by a bribe; unterrified by threats, 
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whether of recall, of impeachment, or of death; undisturbed 
by the clamor of minorities who are dissatisfied with the 
prevailing Sittlichkeit but have not yet succeeded in chang- 
ing it. Such a judge is independent. No other kind of 
independence can we endure. It is, indeed, a high and 
arduous task to acquire the knowledge necessary to such 
independence; for to know the Sittlichkeit requires that one 
must know in advance the amount of criticism his decision 
will provoke, the number and the character of the threats 
that will be made and carried out, the volume of the clamor. 
It is inevitable that in making decisions and in stating the 
principles of justice and the law a judge will often be mis- 
taken. If his mistake is one that affects nobody but the 
parties to the suit, little will be heard of it; but if he con- 
structs and applies a rule that is in conflict with the interests 
and desires and customs of the many, there will be a pro- 
digious commotion. The man-mountain will quake, and the 
house of logic that the judge built will come tumbling about 
his ears. Soon or late, the rule that he announced will be 
overruled or disregarded and forgotten. 

It may be doubted whether the wisest and best of men 
could construct, in the strong light of pure reason, the fittest 
system of laws. A system so constructed will not work. 
Locke and others have tried it and have failed. Law is not 
logic, nor does reason play the chief part in its creation. 
It grows in the semi-darkness of ignorance and emotion, it 
is based upon racial experience, and it represents the custom 
and the interest and the desire of the average man. No 
doubt a judge may lead the multitude, but his leading can 
be justified only by success. In general he must let the 
multitude lead him. That judge is just and wise who draws 
from the weltering mass the principle actually immanent 
therein and declares it as the law. This has always been 
the judicial function in all countries, and for its performance 
the judge must bear the responsibility. 








BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 
By Smr Wiiu1aM OSLER 


ELANCHOLY may be defined as a state of mind 
in which a man is so out of touch with his environ- 
ment that life has lost its sweetness. Galen speaks of it as 
“a malady that injures the mind, associated with profound 
depression and aversion from the things one loves best.” 
Burton himself nowhere defines it, but quotes definitions 
from Fernelius, Fuschius, and other authors. And great 
minds are not free from it: “nullum magnum ingenium 
sine mixtura dementiw,”’ says Aristotle; to defend the 
truth of which thesis Reveille-Parise has written an interest- 
ing monograph. Unfortunately from birth melancholy 
marks some for her own: those unhappy souls who at every 
stage smell the mould above the rose, and sing, with Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, “With toilsome steps I pass thro 
life’s dull road.” From the transitory form, the “blues” or 
low spirits, “no man living,” as our author says, “is free, 
no stoic known so wise, none so happy, none so patient, so 
generous, so godly, so divine that can vindicate himself; so 
well composed but more or less sometime or other he feels 
the smart of it.” Life is a mixed “glukupicric passion.” 
Into this infernal gulf we must all wade; happy those who 
do not get beyond the shallows; but when the habit becomes 
“a settled humor, a chronic or continuate disease,” the 
unfortunate victim cries aloud with the Psalmist, “All thy 
waves and storms have gone over me.” 

Of the “eighty-eight varieties” said to exist, Burton 
will treat only the severer, inveterate, fixed forms, not the 
passing melancholy which is more or less a character of mor- 
tality. Naturally a malady of such universal prevalence 
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has a literature of corresponding importance. A _ glance 
through the titles of the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon’s 
General Library gives one some idea of its extent in medi- 
cine: books, monographs, journal articles by the score have 
been written on the subject. There is scarcely an ancient 
author of note who has not dealt with some aspect of it. 
But among them all one only has the touchstone of time 
declared to be of enduring, of supreme, merit; the cen- 
turies have made Burton’s book a permanent possession 
of literature. Though called by the author a cento, a patch- 
work, this is by no means a correct designation. “The 
Anatomy of Melancholy” is a great medical treatise, 
orderly in arrangement, serious in purpose, and weighty 
beyond belief with authorities. Scores of works written by 
seventeenth-century worthies more learned than Burton, 
have long since sunk in the ooze. Neither system, nor mat- 
ter, nor form, has sufficed to float them to our day. Nor 
would “The Anatomy” have reached a second edition if 
its vitality had depended upon the professional picture; but 
in it a subject of universal interest is enriched with deep 
human sympathy; and with its roots in this soil Burton’s 
book still lives. 

The main facts of Robert Burton’s life are in the book. 
He was born at Lindley in Leicestershire of a family of 
which he was justly proud and to the members of which 
he not infrequently refers in his book. At the end of the 
“Digression of Air Rectified,” mentioning pleasant high 
places in England, he speaks of Oldbury “in the confines 
of Warwickshire, where I have often looked about me with 
great delight, at the foot of which hill I was born.” Pos- 
sibly it was from his mother that he got his love for the 
study of medicine. He states that she had “excellent skill 
in chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, etc., and such experimental 
medicines, as all the country where she dwelt can witness, to 
have done many famous and good cures upon diverse poor 
folks that were otherwise destitute of help.” He seems 
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delighted to have found that one of her cures for ague, an 
amulet of a spider in a nutshell lapped in silk, was men- 
tioned by Dioscorides and approved by Matthiolus. After 
attending school at Nuneaton and Sutton Coldfield in War- 
wickshire, he followed his brother William, in 1593, to Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, as a commoner. In 1599 he was 
elected a Student of Christ Church, which he calls the most 
flourishing college of Europe, and where he lived, as he says, 
“a silent, sedentary, solitary, private life,” trying to learn 
wisdom, “penned up most part in my study.” He never 
travelled, but he took a great delight in the study of cos- 
mography; and for his recreation he would wander round 
about the world in map or card. He had neither wife nor 
children, good or bad, to provide for; he was neither rich 
nor poor; he had little and wanted nothing. All his treas- 
ure was in Minerva’s tower. He was all his life aquae potor. 
He was a mere spectator of others’ fortunes and adventures, 
and so he rubbed on through his forty-seven years of college 
life, “privus privatus; as I have still lived, so I now con- 
tinue, statu quo prius, left to a solitary life, and mine own 
domestic discontents; saving that sometimes, ne quid men- 
tiar, as Diogenes went into the city, and Democritus to the 
haven, to see fashions, I did for my recreation now and then 
walk abroad, look into the world, and could not choose but 
make some little observation, non tam sagax observator, ac 
simplex recitator, not as they did to scoff or laugh at all, 
but with a mixed passion.” 

After his appointment at Christ Church, Burton took 
orders and did the ordinary work of a college tutor. He 
was also Vicar of St. Thomas in the West and Rector of 
Segrave in Leicestershire. “He was an exact mathema- 
tician,” says Wood, “a curious calculator of nativities, a gen- 
eral-read scholar, a thorough-paced philologist, and one that 
understood the surveying of lands well. As he was by 
many accounted a severe student, a devourer of authors, 
a melancholy and humorous person; so by others, who knew 
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him well, a person of great honesty, plain dealing, and 
charity. I have heard some of the ancients of Christ 
Church often say, that his company was very merry, facete, 
and juvenile; and no man in his time did surpass him for 
his ready and dexterous interlarding his common discourses 
among them with verses from the poets, or sentences from 
classic authors; which being then all the fashion in the Uni- 
versity, made his company the more acceptable.” 

Burton’s stay at Christ Church came under the dean- 
ship of Dr. Fell, whom he remembers in his will. That he 
took an active share in the college life is evidenced by the 
fact that he wrote many occasional verses and a Latin 
comedy called “Philosophaster,’ which was acted on 
Shrove Monday, February 16, 1617-18. We may infer 
from his will that he was an intimate friend of Dean Fell 
and his family; and he remembers a number of his friends, 
so that, though an old bachelor, he was well looked after 
and doubtless much beloved in the community. His will 
indicates also that he was on the best of terms with his 
family, to whom he left the greater part of his considerable 
estate. When the melancholy fits increased, “nothing 
could make him laugh but going to the bridge-foot and 
hearing the ribaldry of the bargemen, which rarely failed 
to throw him into a violent fit of laughter.” He died on the 
twenty-fifth of January, 1639-40, very near the time which 
he had some years before foretold from the calculation of 
his nativity; and Wood remarks that “being exact, several 
of the students did not forbear to whisper among themselves, 
that rather than there should be mistake in the calculation, 
he sent up his soul to heaven through a noose about his 
neck.” He was buried in the north aisle of Christ Church 
Cathedral; and there is a handsome monument with his 
bust, painted to the life, and the calculation of his nativity. 

For the writing of the book we have Burton’s full reasons. 
To escape melancholy he wrote upon it, to ease his mind, 
for he had gravidum cor, feedwm caput, a kind of impos- 
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thume in his head, of which he was desirous to be unladen, 
and he could imagine no fitter evacuation. He calls melan- 
choly his mistress, his Egeria; and he would comfort “one 
sorrow with another, idleness with idleness, ut ex Vipera 
Theriacum, make an antidote out of that which was the 
prime cause of my disease.” Many notable authors, he says, 
have done the same—Tully and Cardan, for example; and 
he can speak from experience, and could help others out of 
a fellow feeling. Though oppressed with a vast chaos and 
confusion of books, so that his eyes ache with reading and his 
fingers with turning, and though many excellent physicians 
have written elaborate treatises on this subject, he will ven- 
ture to weave the same web and twist the same rope again. 
He has laboriously collected this cento out of divers writers 
and that sine injuria. He can say with Macrobius, “Omne 
meum, nihil meum, ’tis all mine and none mine.” At any 
rate, like an honest man he cites and quotes his authors; but 
if, as Synesius says, “it is a greater offense to steal dead 
men’s labors than their clothes,” what shall become of most 
authors? He must plead guilty and hold up his hand at 
the bar with the rest. Still, the method and composition 
is his own and he hopes it shows a scholar. He realizes that 
this is a medical subject and that great exception may be 
taken that he, a divine, has meddled with physic. The 
apology must be given in his own words: 


There be many other subjects, I do easily grant, both in humanity 
and divinity, fit to be treated of, of which had I written ad ostenta- 
tionem only, to show myself, I should have rather chosen, and in which 
I have been more conversant, I could have more willingly luxuriated, 
and better satisfied myself and others; but that at this time I was fatally 
driven upon this rock of melancholy, and carried away by this by-stream, 
which, as a rillet, is deducted from the main channel of my studies, in 
which I have pleased and busied myself at idle hours, as a subject 
most necessary and commodious. Not that I prefer it before divinity, 
which I do acknowledge to be the queen of professions, and to which 
all the rest are as handmaids, but that in divinity I saw no such great 
need. For had I written positively, there be so many books in that 
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kind, so many commentators, treatises, pamphlets, expositions, sermons, 
that whole teams of oxen cannot draw them; and had I been as for- 
ward and ambitious as some others, I might have haply printed a 
sermon at Paul’s Cross, a sermon in St. Mary’s Oxon, a sermon in Christ 
Church, or a sermon before the right honorable, right reverend, a 
sermon before the right worshipful, a sermon in Latin, in English, a 
sermon with a name, a sermon without, a sermon, a sermon, ete. But I 
have been ever as desirous to suppress my labors in this kind, as others 
have been to press and publish theirs. 


And the physicians, he says, must not feel aggrieved. 
Have not many of their sect taken orders—Marcilius Fici- 
nus and T. Linacre, for example? And as this melancholy 
is “a common infirmity of body and soul,” “a compound 
mixed malady,” in which a divine can do little alone and a 
physician much less, he hopes it is not unbecoming in one 
who is by profession a divine, and by inclination a physician, 
and who was fortunate enough to have Jupiter in his sixth 
house, to write on the subject. But if the good reader be 
not satisfied and complains that the discourse is too medici- 
nal or savors too much of humanity, he promises to make 
amends in some treatise of divinity. All the same, he hopes 
it may suffice when his reasons and motives are considered— 
“the generality of the disease, the necessity of the cure, and 
the commodity or common good that will arise to all men 
by the knowledge of it.” 

In explaining the adoption of the pseudonym, “Democri- 
tus Junior,” Burton says that he laughed and scoffed with 
Lucian and again he wept with Heraclitus; and he tells of 
the visit of Hippocrates to Abdera, where he found Democ- 
ritus sitting under a shady bower, with a book on his knees, 
the subject of which was melancholy, and about him lay the 
carcasses of many beasts newly cut up in order to find the 
seat of the atra bilis, or melancholy, and how it was engen- 
dered. As this book is lost, our author undertakes to 
revive it again, prosecute and finish it in this treatise. Bur- 
ton’s name does not occur in the title-page of any of the 
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seventeenth-century editions; but at the end of the post- 
script, which is only in the first edition, is the name, Robert 
Burton, “from my Studie in Christ Church, Oxon, Dec. 
5th, 1620.” His anonymity has been respected in all sub- 
sequent editions until the one issued in 1895. The work was 
dedicated to George, Lord Berkeley, who had presented him 
with the living of Segrave. It is not surprising that the 
book at once had a great success: “The first, second, and 
third editions were suddenly gone, eagerly read,” as Bur- 
ton says in one place, when discussing the peevishness of 
men’s judgments and the diversity of tastes in readers— 
“Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli.” A lucky fate 
has followed “The Anatomy,” which has held its readers 
for well-nigh three centuries. 

The frontispiece is one of the most Burtonian features 
of the work. In the absence of information as to its origin, 
we may well suppose that the author himself prepared the 
design which was carried out by the well-known engraver 
of the time, Charles Le Blond. The upper centre figure 
represents Democritus of Abdera as Hippocrates found him 
sitting in a garden in the suburbs with a book on his lap. 
Borage is growing in the garden, and on the wall there 
are pictures of animals—the cats and dogs of which he has 
made anatomy. The sign of Saturn is in the sky. To the 
left is a landscape of jealousy, and there are two fighting 
cocks (evidently bantams), a swan, a heron, and a king- 
fisher; and the verses state that there are two roaring bulls 
to be seen, but they are not visible in any of my folios. 
For the frontispiece of Tegg’s edition, the engraver has 
taken liberties, as he has left out the fighting cocks and put 
in the tail, at any rate, of one of the bulls. A bird and a 
bat and a section of the moon appear in the sky. The third 
section at the top represents solitariness—animals alone in 
the desert with bats and owls hovering over them. In the 
next section is Inamorato inditing a ditty: 
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His lute and books about him lie, 

As symptoms of his vanity. 

If this do not enough disclose, 

To paint him, take thyself by th’ nose. 


Opposite is the Hypochondriac: 


About him pots and glasses lie, 
Newly brought from’s apothecary. 
This Saturn’s aspects signify, 
You see them portray’d in the sky. 


The next section represents the superstitious man, and 
opposite him is the madman naked in chains—a ghastly 
sight. Then below at the lower corners are borage and 
hellebore, which were “the sovereign plants to purge the 
veins of melancholy” and, if well assayed, the best medi- 
cine that God ere made for this malady. And lastly, a por- 
trait of the author, which the verses tell us shows the habit 
which he wore and his image as he appeared to the world, 
though his mind would have to be guessed by his writings. 
It was neither pride nor vainglory made him put his pic- 
ture here, but “the printer would needs have it so.” 

With appropriate verses, Democritus Junior sends his 
book into the open day, hoping its pleasant vein may save 
those who con its lore in city—or country—from witches of 
care. Surely Catos will not love it, and leudful matrons will 
ery “pish!’ and frown and yet read on. For dainty dam- 
sels, whom he confesses to love dear as life, he would spread 
his best stories. The melancholy wight or pensive lover will 
in its pages find himself in clover and gain both sense and 
laughter. The learned leech may find here no trifling 
prize, but to the crafty lawyer he cries “caitiff, avaunt!” 
Of his faults he asks the ripe scholar to be oblivious, but not 
refuse praise to his merit, in lines which have the ring of 
Matt Prior. Flippant spouter and empty prater will search 
his pages for polished words and verse; and the doggerel 
poet, his brother, is welcome to the jests and stories. He 
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will fly from and not reply to sour critics and Scotch 
reviewers. To the friendly though severe censor who com- 
plains of his free and even smutty vein, he pleads with Catul- 
lus that his life is pure beyond the breath of scandal, and 
in any case he is ever willing to be improved by censure. 

To use his own expression, Burton was a minion of the 
Muses. I have already mentioned that his play, “Philo- 
sophaster,” was acted at Christ Church, and that there are 
a number of his occasional verses in the college collections 
of the period. In the third edition of “The Anatomy,” 
1628, appeared the well-known poem on melancholy, the 
author’s address to his book, with its description of the fron- 
tispiece. The poem presents all the shifting phases of his 
sweet and bitter passion in alternate verses of praise and 
condemnation. Let me quote the first and the last of the 
twelve stanzas. The first runs: 


When I go musing all alone, 

Thinking of divers things fore-known, 
When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow and void of fear, 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Naught so sweet as Melancholy. 


And then the other picture: 


I'll change my state with any wretch, 
Thou canst from gaol or dunghill fetch; 
My pain’s past cure, another hell, 

I may not in this torment dwell! 

Now desperate I hate my life, 

Lend me a halter or a knife. 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 
Naught so damn’d as Melancholy. 


Warton remarked upon the similarity of idea in the contrast 
between these two dispositions in Milton’s famous poems, 
18 
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“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso”—the “Hence loathéd 
Melancholy” in the one, and the “Hail! thou Goddess sage 
and holy, Hail! divinest Melancholy,” in the other; and 
the antithesis maintained throughout the two poems may 
possibly have been suggested to Milton by the lines of 
Burton. 

Few writers show such familiarity as Burton with poetry 
ancient and modern; and his books at Christ Church and 
the Bodleian testify to his fondness for literature of this 
class. There are those who hold that Francis Bacon not 
only wrote Shakespeare’s plays and Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene,” but also Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
With the biliteral cipher, the whole story of Queen Elizabeth, 
Essex, and Bacon may be found in the pages of Democritus 
Junior! Is it not just as reasonable to suppose, as the late 
Mr. Parker of Oxford suggested, that Burton himself 
wrote the plays of Shakespeare? Does he not quote him 
several times, and are there not fine original editions of 
“Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape of Lucrece” among 
his books in the Bodleian? 


II 


“The Anatomy of Melancholy” consists of a long intro- 
duction, the subject-matter on melancholy, and three long 
digressions. The introduction occupies about one-fourth of 
the book. Burton states that he has had to do the whole 
business himself, that the book was composed out of a con- 
fused company of notes, that he had not time to lick it 
into shape as a bear does her whelps, and it was writ with as 
small deliberation as he ordinarily spoke, without any affec- 
tation of big words. He is a loose student, he says, a rude 
writer, and as free as loose. He calls a spade a spade, and 
his wit lacks the stimulus of wine, as he was a water-drinker. 
He warns those who are melancholy not to read the symp- 
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toms or prognosis, lest they should appropriate the things 
there spoken to their person and get more harm than good. 

Then he is transported in imagination with Cyprian and 
Jerome to some place where he can view the whole world. 
He finds that “kingdoms and provinces are melancholy, 
cities and families, all creatures, vegetables, sensible and 
rational; that all sorts, sexes, ages, conditions, are out of 
tune.” He promises to bring arguments to show that most 
men are mad and have more need of a pilgrimage to the 
Anticyrae than to Loretto, more need of hellebore than of 
tobacco. And this he proceeds to prove abundantly from 
the Scriptures and from the writers of all time. Inci- 
dentally he gives the interesting story, probably apocryphal, 
of the visit of Hippocrates to Democritus. If the sage of 
Abdera could return and see the religious follies, the 
bloody wars, the injustice, the oppression, he would think 
us as mad as his fellow-townsmen. Page after page he 
piles up with illustrations of human folly, and asks every 
now and then how would Democritus have been confounded. 
Would he think you or any man else well in their wits? 
Can all the hellebore in the Anticyrae cure these men—no, 
sure—an acre of hellebore alone could do it! 

Burton was a warm advocate for home industries, a tariff 
reformer, and would not allow England to be made a dump- 
ing ground for foreign manufactures. The paragraph is 
worth quoting: “We send our best commodities beyond the 
seas, which they make good use of to their necessities, set 
themselves a work about, and severally improve, sending the 
same to us back at dear rates, or else make toys and baubles 
of the tails of them, which they sell to us again, at as great 
a reckoning as the whole.” He is full of sensible sugges- 
tions about the improvements of roads, and the drainage 
of bad lands, and the neglect of the navigable rivers. 
Following the example of Plato and of More, he sketches 
his own Utopia, a new Atlantis, a poetical commonwealth. 
As his predecessor, Democritus, was a politician and 
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recorder of Abdera, why should not he presume to do as 
much? Then follows a delightful sketch, based in part upon 
More’s “Utopia” and full of common-sense, practical sug- 
gestions. He is a strong advocate for old age pensions. 
Why should a smith, a carpenter, a husbandman, who has 
spent his time in continual labor and without whom we 
cannot live—why should he be left in his old age to beg or 
starve and lead a miserable life? The introduction ends 
with a serio-comical address to the reader, saying if he is 
denied this liberty of speech he will take it; he owes him 
nothing, he looks for no favor at his hand, he is independent, 
and may say anything he wishes in the guise of Democritus. 
Then of a sudden he comes to himself: “No, I recant, I 
will not, I care, I fear, I confess my fault, acknowledge a 
great offense’; and he promises a more sober discourse in 
the future. In a later edition a small section of a few lines 
follows the introduction, in which Burton again admonishes 
the reader at leisure, not to asperse, calumniate, or slander 
Democritus Junior; and this is followed by ten lines of 
blank verse, in which he concludes that a thousand Heracli- 
tuses and a thousand Democrituses are needed, and that all 
the world must be sent to Anticyra to graze on hellebore. 

The treatise itself is divided into three main partitions, 
and each of these into sections, members, and subsections. 
A synopsis precedes each partition, bristling with the brack- 
ets which learned writers in his time loved to use. There 
are many books written entirely in this synoptical way, and 
Burton had many models in his own library. This is a fea- 
ture of the book which at once attracts attention and is, I 
believe, unique among books reprinted at the present day. 
It is impossible to give more than the briefest sketch of the 
way in which Burton deals with the subject; but the first 
partition is taken up almost entirely with the causes, symp- 
toms, and prognostics of melancholy. The second parti- 
tion deals with the cure, and the third with love melancholy 
and religious melancholy. Three important digressions 
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occur on anatomy, on air rectified, and on the nature of the 


spirits. 

"The anatomy and physiology are those of the early part 
of the seventeenth century before the great discovery by 
Harvey; and it is remarkable that in the fourth or fifth 
edition he did not refer to the circulation of the blood. The 
four humors of the body—blood, phlegm, bile, and serum— 
play an important part, particularly the black bile which 
was supposed to cause melancholy. The natural, vital, and 
animal spirits of the old writers are everywhere evident. 
The subject is treated in a most systematic manner, and 
nothing could be more irrational than the criticism of 
Hallam that the volumes are apparently “a great sweeping 
of miscellaneous literature from the Bodleian library.” As 
it is very difficult to make a proper division of melancholy, 
Burton first deals with the subject in a general manner and 
then proceeds to speak of the particular species—head mel- 
ancholy, hypochondriacal melancholy, and melancholy from 
the whole body. ‘The third partition, as was said, is devoted 
entirely to the subjects of love and religious melancholy. 
The causes are discussed at great length and under fifteen 
subsections, ranging from bad diet to over-much study. 
This part of the work is really a psychological treatise with 
illustrations from history and literature. A most attrac- 
tive section is on the love of learning as a cause, with a 
digression on the misery of scholars. For two main reasons 
students are more subject than others to this malady—the 
sedentary, solitary life in which health is neglected, and con- 
tinuous meditation in the head, which leaves the stomach and 
liver destitute. 

About one-fourth of the work—the second partition—is 
taken up with the cure of melancholy. This is a strictly 
medical treatise in which the author has collected all the 
known information about the treatment of mental disorders; 
the entire pharmacopeeia is brought in, and Burton writes 
prescriptions like a physician. There is scarcely a medical 
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author of note who is not quoted. It is in this section that 
there occurs the delightful digression on air rectified, the 
first English tractate on climatology. Burton here shows 
that he was a great student of geography and revelled in 
traveller’s tales. He starts off in a most characteristic way: 
“As a long-winged hawk, when he is first whistled off the 
fist, mounts aloft, and for his pleasure fetcheth many a cir- 
cuit in the air, still soaring higher and higher till he be come 
to his full pitch, and in the end, when the game is sprung, 
comes down amain, and stoops upon a sudden: so will I, 
having now come at last into these ample fields of air, 
wherein I may freely expatiate and exercise myself for my 
recreation, a while rove, wander round about the world, 
mount aloft to those ethereal orbs and celestial spheres, and 
so descend to my former elements again. In which pro- 
gress I will first see whether that relation of the friar of 
Oxford be true, concerning those northern parts under the 
Pole (if I meet obiter with the wandering Jew, Elias Arti- 
fex, or Lucian’s Icaromenippus, they shall be my guides), 
whether there be such four Euripuses, and a great rock of 
loadstones, which may cause the needle in the compass still 
to bend that way, and what should be the true cause of the 
variation of the compass. Is it a magnetical rock, or the 
pole-star, as Cardan will?” 

One would scarcely have expected from a student of 
Christ Church, much less from an old bachelor and a divine, 
the most elaborate treatise on love that has ever been writ- 
ten. It is not surprising that Burton apologizes that many 
will think the subject too light for a divine and too comical, 
a subject fit only for a wanton poet or some idle person; but 
he declares that an old, grave, discreet man is fittest to discuss 
of love matters, that he has had more experience, has a more 
staid judgment, and can give better cautions and more solid 
precepts. He says: “I will examine all the kinds of love, 
his nature, beginning, difference, objects, how it is honest or 
dishonest, a virtue or vice, a natural passion or a disease, his 
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power and effects, how far it extends: of which, although 
something has been said in the first partition, in those sec- 
tions of perturbations (for love and hatred are the first 
and most common passions, from which all the rest arise, and 
are attendant. as Piccolomineus holds, or as Nich. Caus- 
sinus, the primum mobile of all other affections, which carry 
them all about them), I will now more copiously dilate, 
through all his parts and several branches, that so it may 
better appear what love is, and how it varies with the 
objects, how in defect, or (which is most ordinary and 
common) immoderate, and in excess, causeth melancholy.” 
And he keeps his promise. 

There is no such collection of stories of love and its effect 
in all literature; no such tribute to the power of beauty; no 
such picture of the artificial allurements; no such represen- 
tations of its power of debasement. And what a section on 
jealousy !—its causes, its symptoms, and its cure. One 
could almost write the history of every noted woman from 
his pages: 

All the golden 


Names of olden 
Women yet by men’s love cherished. 


Burton says that after the harsh and unpleasant discourse 
of melancholy which had molested the patience of the reader 
and tired the author, he will ask leave to recreate himself in 
this kind, and promises to tell such pretty stories that foul 
befall him that is not well pleased with them. Nor does he 
propose to mince matters: “He will call a spade a spade, 
and will sound all the depths of this inordinate love of ours, 
which nothing can withstand or stave off.” All the love 
stories, pure and impure, of literature are here. Jacob and 
Rachel, Sichem and Dinah, Judah and Tamar, Samson and 
Delilah, David and Bathsheba, Amon and Thamar; the 
stories of Esther, Judith, and Susannah; the loves of the 
gods—the fopperies of Mars and Venus, of Neptune and 
Amymone; Jupiter and his amorous escapades. Modest 
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Matilda, Pretty Playful Pegg, Sweet Singing Susan, Minc- 
ing Merry Moll, Dainty Dancing Doll, Neat Nancy, Jolly 
Joan, Nimble Nell, Kissing Kate, Bouncing Bess with black 
eyes, Fair Phyllis with fine white hands,—all flit across 
Burton’s pages as he depicts the vagaries of the great pas- 
sion, not a single aspect of which is omitted. 

Religious melancholy is a form which Burton made 
peculiarly his own. Many writers had dealt with other 
aspects of the subject, but he very rightly says of religious 
melancholy: “I have no pattern to follow, . . . no man to 
imitate. No physician hath yet distinctly written of it, as 
of the other.” Then he deals with the varied effects of 
religion in a remarkable way. He says: “Give me but a 
little leave, and I will set before your eyes in brief a stu- 
pendous, vast, infinite ocean of incredible madness and folly: 
a sea full of shelves and rocks, sands, gulfs, Euripuses and 
contrary tides, full of fearful monsters, uncouth shapes, 
roaring waves, tempests, and Siren calms, halcyonian seas, 
unspeakable misery, such comedies and tragedies, such 
absurd and ridiculous, feral and lamentable fits, that I know 
not whether they are more to be pitied or derided, or may be 
believed, but that we daily see the same still practised in 
our days, fresh examples, nova novitia, fresh objects of 
misery and madness, in this kind, that are still represented 
unto us, abroad, at home, in the midst of us, in our bosoms.” — 
Heretics, old and new, schismatics, schoolmen, prophets, 
enthusiasts, martyrs, are all discussed with their several 
vagaries. This section concludes with the address to those 
who are in a state of religious despair, written at the insti- 
gation of his brother. 


Iil 


Though it smells of the lamp, “The Anatomy” has a 
peculiar fragrance of its own, blended with that aroma so 
dear to the student of old times which suggests the alcoves 
in Duke Humphrey or the benches at Merton Library. 
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Burton himself acknowledges that he is largely the pur- 
veyor of other men’s wits; but, as he says, he has wronged 
no author and given every man his own. He is certainly 
the greatest borrower in literature. Others perhaps have 
borrowed nearly as freely, but have concealed it. He has 
not the art of Ben Jonson, in whose “Discoveries” whole 
sentences from authors are woven together with such great 
skill that it is only lately that both thoughts and form have 
been assigned to their lawful owners. A careless reader 
might suppose that certain sections represented what Low- 


ell called 


A mire ankle deep of deliberate confusion 
Made up of old jumbles of classic allusion,— 


but one has not to go far before seeing a method in this 
apparent confusion; and the quotations are marshalled in 
telling order. Page after page of “The Anatomy” is 
made up of what Milton would call “horse loads of cita- 


tion,’ the opinions of authors in their own words, Burton 
acting as a conjunction. Take, for example, a page which 
I opened at random—page 300 of Tegg’s edition. There 
are twenty-one references covering the whole range of 
ancient and modern learning. The Bible, the fathers of the 
church, particularly St. Augustine; the fathers of medicine, 
Hippocrates, Galen, the Alexandrians, the Arabians, and 
every fifteenth-century medical writer of note; Plato, Aris- 
totle, Seneca, the poets of all ages, the travellers in all 
climes, the mystical writers, the encyclopedists—all are laid 
under contribution in this vast emporium. Well indeed 
could he say—‘“non meus hic sermo—’tis not my speech.” 
What has become of his commonplace books? He says that 
the quotations are often made at random, but he must have 
kept some references. In no copies of the early editions 
can I find marginal notes, and there are very few of his books 
at Christ Church and in the Bodleian. 

His own style is often delightful, and one cannot but 
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regret that we have not more of Burton and less of Bodley. 
An apology which he makes gives a good idea of his vigor: 
“And for those other faults of barbarism, Doric dialect, 
extemporanean style, tautologies, apish imitation, a rhap- 
sody of rags gathered together from several dung-hills, 
excrements of authors, toys and fopperies confusedly tum- 
bled out, without art, invention, judgment, wit, learning, 
harsh, raw, rude, fantastical, absurd, insolent, indiscreet, ill- 
composed, indigested, vain, scurrile, idle, dull, and dry; I 
confess all (’tis partly affected), thou canst not think worse 
of me than I do of myself. ”Tis not worth the reading, I 
yield it, I desire thee not to lose time in perusing so vain a 
subject, I should be peradventure loath myself to read him 
or thee so writing.” In another place he says that he is 
studying entirely to inform his reader’s understanding, not 
to please his ear: “So that as a river runs, sometimes pre- 
cipitate and swift, then dull and slow; now direct, then 
per ambages; now deep, then shallow; now muddy, then 
clear; now broad, then narrow; doth my style flow: now 
serious, then light; now comical, then satirical; now more 
elaborate, then remiss, as the present subject required, or as 
at that time I was affected. And if thou vouchsafe to read 
this treatise, it shall seem no otherwise to thee, than the way 
to an ordinary traveller, sometimes fair, sometimes foul, here 
champaign, there enclosed; barren in one place, better soil 
in another: by woods, groves, hills, dales, plains, etc.” 

The result is that Burton often tells a story in a charming 
fashion. I do not know that there is anything much better 
in literature than the following tale of the poor scholar who 
would become a prebendary, a cathedral official with a good 
stipend: 

In Moronia Pia, or Moronia Feliz, I know not whither, nor how long 
since, nor in what Cathedral Church, a fat prebend fell void. The car- 
cass scarce cold, many suitors were up in an instant. The first had rich 
friends, a good purse, and he was resolved to outbid any man before 


he would lose it, every man supposed he should carry it. The sec- 
ond was my Lord Bishop’s chaplain (in whose gift it was) and he 
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thought it his due to have it. The third was nobly born, and he meant 
to get it by his great parents, patrons, and allies. The fourth stood 
upon his worth, he had newly found out strange mysteries in chemistry, 
and other rare inventions, which he would detect to the public good. 
The fifth was a painful preacher, and he was commended by the whole 
parish where he dwelt, he had all their hands to his certificate. The 
sixth was the prebendary’s son lately deceased, his father died in debt 
(for it, as they say), left a wife and many poor children. The seventh 
stood upon fair promises, which to him and his noble friends had been 
formerly made for the next place in his lordship’s gift. The eighth 
pretended great losses, and what he had suffered for the Church, what 
pains he had taken at home and abroad, and besides, he brought noble- 
men’s letters. The ninth had married a kinswoman, and he sent his wife 
to sue for him. The tenth was a foreign doctor, a late convert, and 
wanted means. The eleventh would exchange for another, he did not 
like the former’s site, could not agree with his neighbors and fellows 
upon any terms, he would be gone. The twelfth and last was (a suitor 
in conceit) a right honest, civil, sober, man, an excellent scholar, and 
such a one as lived private in the university, but he had neither means 
nor money to compass it; besides, he hated all such courses, he could 
not speak for himself, neither had he any friends to solicit his cause, 
and therefore made no suit, could not expect, neither did he hope for, 
or look after it. The good Bishop, amongst a jury of competitors 
thus perplexed, and not yet resolved what to do, or on whom to bestow 
it, at the last, of his own accord, mere motion, and bountiful nature, 
gave it freely to the university student, altogether unknown to him by 
fame; and, to be brief, the academical scholar had the prebend sent him 
for a present. The news was no sooner published abroad but all good 
students rejoiced, and were much cheered up with it, though some would 
not believe it; others, as men amazed, said it was a miracle; but one 
amongst the rest thanked God for it, and said, Nunc juvat tandem 
studiosum esse, et Deo integro corde servire—At last there is some 
advantage in being studious, and in serving God with integrity! You 
have heard my tale, but alas! it is but a tale, a mere fiction, twas never 
so, never like to be, and so let it rest. 


No book of any language presents such a stage of mov- 
ing pictures—kings and queens in their greatness and in 
their glory, in their madness and in their despair; generals 
and conquerors with their ambitions and their activities; the 
princes of the church in their pride and in their shame; _phi- 
losophers of all ages, now rejoicing in the power of intellect, 
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and again grovelling before the idols of the tribe; the heroes 
of the race who have fought the battle of the oppressed in 
all lands; criminals, small and great, from the petty thief 
to Nero with his unspeakable atrocities; the great naviga- 
tors and explorers with whom Burton travelled so much in 
map and card, and whose stories were his delight; the mar- 
tyrs and the virgins of all religions, the deluded and fanatics 
of all theologies; the possessed of devils and the possessed 
of God; the beauties, frail and faithful, the Lucretias and 
the Helens, all are there. The lovers, old and young; the 
fools who were accounted wise, and the wise who were really 
fools; the madmen of all history, to anatomize whom is the 
special object of the book; the world itself, against which 
he brings a railing accusation—the motley procession of 
humanity sweeps before us on his stage, a fantastic but fas- 
cinated medley at which he does not know whether to weep 
or to laugh. 

Which age of the world has been most subject to this 
feral passion, so graphically portrayed by Burton, is a ques- 
tion to be asked but not easily answered. I believe that the 
improved conditions of modern life have added enormously 
to the world’s cheerfulness. Few now sigh for love, fewer 
still for money; and it is no longer fashionable to air our 
sorrows in public. In spite of this, the worries and stress 
of business, the pangs of misprized love, the anguish of 
religious despair, make an increasing number of unhappy 
ones choose death rather than a bitter life. With the excep- 
tion of a monograph by the great Dean of St. Paul’s, I 
know of no more interesting discussion on suicide than that 
with which the first part of the book closes. Only one who 
had himself made the descent into the hell could have writ- 
ten the tender passage with which the section closes: “Thus 
of their goods and bodies we can dispose; but what shall 
become of their souls, God alone can tell; his mercy may 
come inter pontem et fontem, inter gladium et jugulum, 
betwixt the bridge and the brook, the knife and the throat. 
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Quod cuiquam contigit, cuivis potest. Who knows how he 
may be tempted? It is his case, it may be thine. Que sua 
sors hodie est, cras fore vestra potest. We ought not to be 
so rash and rigorous in our censures, as some are; charity 
will judge and hope the best: God be merciful unto us all.” 


The greatest gift that nature or grace can bestow upon 
«a man is the aequus animus, the even-balanced soul; but 
unfortunately nature rather than grace, disposition rather 
than education, determines its existence. I cannot agree 
with William King, the last of the Oxford Jacobeans, in his 
assertion that it is not to be acquired. On the contrary, 
I maintain that much may be done to cultivate a cheerful 
heart, but we must begin young if we are to have the 
Grecian rather than the Hebrew outlook on life. 

A recognition of the possible depths of this affection 
should make us bear with a light heart those transient and 
unavoidable disappointments in life which we are rather apt 
to nurse than to shake off with a smile. With the prayer of 
Themistocles for forgetfulness on our lips, let us bury the 
worries of yesterday in the work of to-day. Some little 
tincture of Saturn may be allowed in our hearts, but never 
in our faces. Sorrow and sadness must come to each one— 
it is our lot: 

We look before and after 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


We can best oppose any tendency to melancholy by an 
active life of unselfish devotion to others; and with the 
advice with which Burton ends the book, I will close: 


Sperate miseri; 

Cavete felices. 

If unhappy, have hope; 
If happy, be cautious. 








EP Pay 














PEACE AND WAR IN 1913 
By Freperick Lyncu 


HE peace advocates during 1918 have daily been sub- 
jected to the irritating experience of the Psalmist, who 

was taunted with the question: “Where is now thy God?” 
“Where now is your peace movement?” has been the query 
on many lips. It has been asked, too, not only by the 
scoffers but by the well-wishers—those who had hoped, until 
1913, that the dawn of law, good-will, international frater- 
nity, was in sight. It is not strange that even some of those 
who have hoped and worked for the cause should have 
become discouraged, and surely the scoffer seems to have 
had some grounds for his cynicism. For months two great 
groups of people, the allied Balkan States on one side, and 
Turkey on the other, throwing away all semblance of civiliza- 
tion, ignoring all rules of modern warfare, determined only 
to exterminate each other, were grappling in the maddest and 
most cruel fighting Europe has witnessed for generations. 
The warfare did not stop with the soldiers; but women and 
children were slain with equal ferocity and inhumanities 
practised which all men thought had disappeared forever. 
Another discouraging element was the absolute ignoring of 
the Hague Tribunal, and any suggestion that the issues at 
stake be settled by arbitration. The questions were all of 
a judicial nature, could have been amicably adjusted before 
an impartial tribunal, or at least the attempt could have been 
made and the nature of the dispute have been clearly defined 
before the world. But the Balkan States would have none 
of this. ‘The time had come when, combined, they could get 
revenge on Turkey—drive her out, get her European hold- 
ings. And without the semblance of seeking justice a war 
began, a war which, from the beginning, has been marked 
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by no spirit higher than revenge, acquisition of territory, and 
lust of fighting. 

At the conclusion of this war, and after enormous losses 
on both sides, the Turks were driven back into Constanti- 
nople. Then the allied states, already depleted and 
exhausted beyond recovery, turned upon one another with a 
ferocity surpassing that shown towards the Turks. Europe 
advised and offered mediation. The friends of the Balkan 
States said that they were committing suicide and pleaded. 
But it was all of no avail. The lust of killing had been 
aroused and could not be quenched. Old hatreds welled up 
again. Mutual jealousies and fears over the division of the 
spoils taken from the Turks dissipated all hope of future 
unity; and as a result, these wars, whose atrocities the news- 
papers could not print, broke loose. The pages of these 
wars are among the blackest Europe has known and can 
only be matched in the days of the Huns and Vandals. 
Indeed, men who visited the fields of battle, believe that no 
wars of the savagest races of any time ever stained Europe 
with such foul deeds. It is quite easy, from all one can 
gather from history, to believe that the ancient tribes of Gaul 
and Germany did not cut little babies to pieces before their 
mothers’ eyes, although they probably did enjoy cutting off 
the ears and noses of their victims as much as the Allies did. 
The whole conflict was a signal illustration of a truth which 
those who have studied wars learned long ago: that wars 
breed not peace, but more wars. 

While these wars were in progress, Germany—perhaps 
frightened by the uneasiness in the European situation, 
caused by the Balkan strife—suddenly announced her inten- 
tion of increasing the war budget by $250,000,000. This 
meant that in a time of peace, the army and navy should 
practically be put upon a war basis. The burden of this 
extra $250,000,000 can only be imagined when one remem- 
bers what Germany was already spending upon preparation 
for war. At first there was much protest. But finally the 
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proposal was accepted by the people in a great wave of 
patriotism, undulled by the revelation of the share that the 
armament makers had in securing this new appropriation; 
and even the Social Democrats, the avowed enemies of 
armament and war, were drawn into the maelstrom of 
patriotism, Bebel himself having written, shortly before he 
died, a letter defending the increased military preparations 
of the Emperor. 

In the nature of things, this act of Germany compelled 
every other nation in Europe to hasten to increase its mili- 
tary strength in the same proportion that Germany had 
increased hers. France immediately took a great and costly 
step and added one year to the period of military service. 
This meant, as Anatole France pointed out, the diversion 
not only of millions of dollars from industry, science, educa- 
tion, and art, but the quenching of the best genius of the 
land—the genius just awakening in youth. It will now go 
to waste in barracks. Austria, Italy, Russia, and of course 
England, prepared for great increases, and even little 
neutral countries, such as Belgium, caught the military fever 
and began to arm. It has now reached such a stage that 
the next thing is, as Mr. Alfred Noyes has said, “the 
bottomless pit.” 

The year 1913 has also witnessed an unusually active war 
propaganda, not only on the part of the militarists and those 
who believe in war as a necessity of national defense and 
existence, or who distrust the efficacy of arbitration and 
World Courts, but also on the part of those who believe that 
war in itself is a good thing. General von Bernhardi of Ger- 
many has published a widely read book openly praising war, 
and hinting that the best thing that could possibly happen 
would be for Germany to make war upon France at once, 
to expand her territory by force before it is too late, and to 
have nothing to do with arbitration and Hague Courts. 
The adoption of arbitration spells ruin. War is even a 
Christian institution. In England, Lord Roberts has been 
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stumping the country in favor of compulsory military ser- 
vice, and painting dire conditions of England’s fate. In 
Australia, conscription has become a law, and the boys who 
do not run away (as many are doing) are taken out of 
school and trades in order to be trained how to kill somebody 
instead of how to make something. In our own country, 
the militarists and the Navy League have been more active 
than ever. Foiled in one direction, they turned in others. 
All this advocacy, during 1913, of paid militia, training 
boys in school to shoot, introducing military instruction into 
colleges, building up vast navies, betrays an unusual activity 
of militarists and manufacturers who profit from war. 
Their success has not been conspicuous; but their activity 
has been very great, and that is our present point. 

It is no wonder, then, that some people ask: “What has 
become of the peace movement? Are not the peace workers 
discouraged before this outburst of savagery, before this 
revival of militarism? Has the peace cause made any gains 
in the face of these things? Can it show any cause for our 
allegiance and our energies?” ‘The answer is that, in spite 
of all these seeming setbacks, the peace movement, proceed- 
ing quietly along beside the din of war, has made during 
1913 some of the most notable gains of recent years; and 
one or two steps have been taken that hold more promise 
of the ultimate substitution of judicial methods for war in 
the settlement of international disputes than anything that 
has happened since the calling of the First Hague Confer- 
ence. It is well to emphasize these gains constantly in this 
year of wars and frenzied militarism. 

First of all, let us remember that it was in this year that 
Mr. Bryan made his proposals to the nations to sign treaties 
with the United States, whereby the contracting parties 
should agree not to go to war over any kind of dispute, or 
even make preparations for war, until an international com- 
mittee of five members had thoroughly examined the point 
at issue to see whether it could not be amicably adjusted by 

19 
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judicial methods. A year is allowed for the investigations, 
deliberations, and report of this committee. Each nation 
is free to abide by the recommendations of this committee or 
not, as it chooses. But if Mr. Bryan can get the nations to 
sign these treaties—and he says the outlook is decidedly 
favorable,—and if our reactionary Senate can be coerced into 
ratifying them, the greatest step forward that the peace 
movement has known, will have been taken. They practi- 
cally amount to absolute treaties. For it is almost inconceiv- 
able to think that any two civilized nations would ever go 
to war over any question whatsoever, after a year had 
elapsed in which passions could cool, and after a commission, 
chosen by both parties to the dispute, had recommended, as 
the result of careful study, that the question was justiciable. 
At this writing, one nation has already signed one of 
these treaties with the United States. America has the 
opportunity, in the ratification of these treaties by her 
Senate, to become preéminently the leader of the nations 
into the realm of justice and good will. Im after years 
they will be remembered as the finest fruit of 1913, when 
Turkish-Balkan wars are forgotten. 

Another thing which astute students of international 
politics are rightly construing as among the most marked 
signs of a new spirit in Europe, surely due to the agitation 
of the peace movement and the Hague Conferences, is this: 
that the five great powers of Europe—Great Britain, 
Russia, Germany, France, and Austria—have worked 
together through this whole Balkan crisis in a concert 
hitherto unknown. Professor John B. Clark, of Columbia 
University, has referred to this as a most remarkable sign 
of the impression the peace movement has made upon 
Europe; and Sir Edward Grey has publicly called the 
attention of Europe to the fact with great satisfaction. Mr. 
Norman Angell, author of “The Great Illusion,” and an 
astute observer of international politics, considers this the 
most advanced step in the peace movement; in a letter 
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written for the War Number of “Life”—entitled “How 
Long Before Universal Peace?”—he singled out this fact 
for special emphasis. His words are so significant that we 
quote them here. Mr. Angell calls attention to the fact that 
the cessation of military conflict between such powers as 
France and Germany, Germany and England, and Ger- 
many and Russia, has come already; that the nation which 
we have all been taught to regard as the most military in 
the world—Germany—has not gone to real war for forty 
years; that it is becoming more and more evident that 
nothing will induce these nations to use their preposterous 
military instruments if they can possibly avoid it. He then 
says: “All the military wiseacres prophesied the Armaged- 
don apropos of the break-up of Turkey. We were told 
that the conflicts which would arise would inevitably throw 
the great powers at one another. Yet every imaginable 
situation of high politics has been created, and every imagin- 
able interest touched during the course of the Balkan 
trouble, and the more dangerous the situation got, the less 
was shown by either nations or governments the disposition 
to go to war.” This same truth has recently been empha- 
sized by President David Starr Jordan. “Great interna- 
tional wars,” he says, “are already practically at an end. 
This the ‘Concert of Europe’ has shown. Powerless for 
anything else, it keeps the peace.” And it surely is signi- 
ficant that when Mr. Carnegie was passing by the German 
Emperor at the grand reception during the recent Jubilee, 
the Emperor, the moment he saw Mr. Carnegie, shouted in 
a loud voice: “Twenty-five years of peace, Mr. Carnegie, 
and I hope there will be twenty-five more.” 

The year 1913 has witnessed another event full of happy 
augury for the future triumph of law over war, justice over 
might, namely: the dedication of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague on the twenty-ninth of August. It is not possible 
to overestimate its significance. Soon after the First 
Hague Conference in 1889, the Hon. Andrew D. White 
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had a conference with Mr. Carnegie at Skibo Castle, Scot- 
land, in which he suggested how desirable it would be for 
the Hague Tribunal, and the Hague Court, after it should 
be organized, to have a home. This would also serve as a 
meeting place for future Hague Conferences and interna- 
tional gatherings. He was reinforced by Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, who laid before Mr. Carnegie the fact 
that the world would hold the Hague Tribunal in infinitely 
higher respect if it hada home. As a result of these conver- 
sations with Dr. White and Baron d’Estournelles, Mr. 
Carnegie conceived the idea of the Palace of Peace, a great 
structure, which was to include what had been suggested 
and much more; it was to be indeed a temple of justice, 
law, good will, and human brotherhood. The Palace was 
completed last August and dedicated with imposing cere- 
monies in the presence of delegates from every nation. All 
the nations of the world have contributed to its furnishings. 
Here the periodic Hague Conferences will meet; here the 
Tribunal will be assembled to sit on cases, awaiting the 
organization of the Permanent Court. But the mere fact 
of a building and a room being ready for this court will 
enable the coming Third Hague Conference to hasten the 
formation of this permanent court of nations, corresponding 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It should also be a great source of encouragement to all 
who seek peace that, while war has been rampant and the 
militarists insistent, the peace cause has attracted more 
attention than ever, its strength has greatly increased, and 
the peace workers have been more active. ‘Thus, there have 
been in 1913 eight or ten of the most successful and widely 
reported peace congresses that have yet been held. The 
national congresses in England, Germany, France, and the 
United States, have far surpassed those of previous years, 
both in the character of those attending them and in the gen- 
eral interest shown. The American congress, held in St. 
Louis in May, is a good instance. Not only was it large in 
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numbers but the most representative men were in attend- 
ance—statesmen, jurists, ministers, educators, editors, and 
business men of national reputation. Indeed, so far as our 
own country is concerned, the leading men in all ranks of life 
are becoming more and more actively interested in the move- 
ment to substitute judicial methods for war, and courts for 
battles—for that is the peace movement, or, to put it in other 
words, it is to persuade nations to have recourse to those 
methods of settling disputes that all civilized individuals 
everywhere pursue. Mr. Hamilton Holt, in a speech at 
the dinner given at New York, on September eighteenth, 
to the visiting Corda Fratres, the students’ Cosmopolitan 
Clubs of Europe, remarked that he knew only two college 
presidents in America who were not in heartiest sympathy 
with the peace movement. Over sixty chambers of com- 
merce have passed resolutions. The leading pastors of the 
churches are enrolled in the great Church Peace League of 
America, of which Bishop David H. Greer, of New York, 
is President. The Lake Mohonk Conference of 1913 
brought together over four hundred of the most distin- 
guished men of America. The meeting of the International 
Peace Congress at The Hague last August was more 
largely attended than any previous congress, and by more 
representative men. It was followed by the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union, which devoted much of its time 
to impressing the importance of Mr. Bryan’s peace pro- 
posals upon the world. And while the war was raging in 
the Balkans, a large delegation of representative English- 
men was spending a week in America with representative 
Americans, planning not only how to celebrate the one 
hundred years of unbroken peace between the British 
Empire and the United States but how to perpetuate it 
another hundred years. In New York, a large group of 
eminent men has met three times to urge upon the nations 
immediate steps for calling the Third Hague Conference. 

We should also bear in mind that there has been in 1918 
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a remarkable increase in peace literature. Every month 
has seen a production of such books as Mrs. Spencer Trask’s 
“In the Vanguard,” President David Starr Jordan’s 
“Unseen Empire,” Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead’s “Swords and 
Ploughshares,” and Wilhelm Lamszu’s “The Human 
Slaughterhouse” (which has reached a sale of 100,000 copies 
in Germany). The periodicals have printed ten times more 
peace articles than ever, while several prizes for peace essays 
have been offered to the college students of America and 
England. In 1913, too, have been founded the two great 
Church Peace Leagues of Canada and the United States, 
lining up in their membership thousands of the clergy and 
church workers of both countries. 

A most significant fact of 1913 has been the increase of 
friendly feeling between Germany and England, after 
several years of tension which has often been near the break- 
ing point. When one considers that everywhere Germany 
turns in her new era of expansion, she finds England 
occupying the earth; that the Englishman is sometimes 
arrogant in his lordly appropriation of creation; that the 
German is also feeling his new position of power in the 
world; that a mad race of armaments has been going on for 
years; that in both nations there are groups of so-called 
statesmen, editors, generals, and manufacturers, who have 
been spending all their energies in the endeavor to plunge 
England and Germany into war—when one remembers all 
this, he realizes the hold that the peace movement has upon 
these two nations, inasmuch as it has been able not only to 
restrain them from war, but slowly to establish a more 
friendly relationship between them. Last summer a French 
statesman told the writer of this paper—we had just come 
from a session of the Interparliamentary Union in Geneva, 
where British and German relationships were being dis- 
cussed—that “if there had not been in Europe two Hague 
Conferences, at which the nations had morally, if not by 
treaty, committed themselves to the arbitrational ideal, and 
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where they had all had their minds turned towards the pos- 
sibility of the peaceable methods of settling disputes, Ger- 
many and France would certainly have gone to war over 
the Moroccan incident, and Germany and England would 
probably not have been able to keep the peace, considering 
the irritation that existed.” I am inclined to think that 
there is much truth in my friend’s remark, and I have heard 
it corroborated by many other eminent men in Europe. 
The year 1913 has at last found Germany and England 
talking the possibilities of peace, and all the European 
nations have come to recognize the sentiment for peace 
as something to be considered. The sudden activity of the 
militarists, already referred to, is largely due to the rapidly 
growing extent of this movement to substitute judicial 
processes for war. It has come to be a movement that must 
be reckoned with. General Bernhardi’s book betrays this 
fear on every page; and the English book, “The Struggle 
for Bread,” by “A Rifleman,” is a direct answer to 
Norman Angell’s “Great Illusion.” 

While Germany and England have come more closely 
together, a meeting of German and French parliamenta- 
rians at the Berne Peace Bureau last summer should not be 
overlooked, for they separated with the promise to use all 
their powers to counteract those fire-eaters who would 
plunge the two great nations into war. Indeed, this event 
is one of the most significant happenings of the year. Dr. 
Albert Gobat, Director of the Berne Bureau, persuaded 
several members of the Swiss National Council to unite with 
him in inviting a selected list of members of the French and 
German parliaments to meet in Berne with the view of dis- 
cussing what could be done to increase friendly understand- 
ing between Germany and France. The invitations were 
accepted by over two hundred French Deputies and Mem- 
bers of the Reichstag. At this meeting, the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed; and Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, who presided, did well to ask if these 
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resolutions did not mark a new departure in European 
politics: 


The first conference of members of the French and German parlia- 
ments, assembled at Berne on May 11, 1913, energetically repudiates 
any share in the detestable campaigns of chauvinistic incitations of all 
kinds, and the guilty speculations which threaten to mislead the good 
sense and patriotism of the people on both sides of the frontier. 

It knows, and publicly affirms, that the immense majority in both 
countries are firmly attached to peace as the only condition of progress. 

It undertakes constant action in order to dissipate misunderstandings 
and to prevent conflicts, and it heartily thanks the representatives of 
Alsace-Lorraine for having, by their noble declarations, adopted unani- 
mously, facilitated an understanding between the two countries for the 
common work of civilization. 

It invites its members to make every effort to persuade the govern- 
ments of the great powers to reduce their naval and military expenditure. 

The conference warmly supports the proposal of Mr. Bryan, Secretary 
of State of the United States of America, with reference to treaties 
of arbitration. It urges that any disputes which may arise between the 
two countries, and which cannot be settled by diplomacy, may be referred 
to the arbitration of The Hague Court, and it relies on its members 
to carry on an energetic and sustained action in this direction. 

It considers that an understanding between France and Germany 
would facilitate the entente between the two great European groups, 
and thereby prepare the establishment of a lasting peace. 


The work of the two great Peace Foundations has gone 
steadily on during the year. There has been considerable 
feeling abroad that somehow or other the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, with the large sums at its disposal, is not exercising 
the influence that it should in the movement. A careful 
perusal of its Year Book should be made, however, before 
judgment is passed. Evidently the Endowment intends to 
devote itself to the more academic side of the movement, 
with the feeling that in the long run it will aid the peace 
cause best by laying deep foundations for future civiliza- 
tions, which shall be based on justice rather than on force. 
Yet, many think that it missed the greatest opportunity it 
will have in years to advance the sentiment against war. 
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Just when Europe and America were so outraged over the 
unspeakable horrors of the Balkan War, perhaps it should 
have taken every cent of its income—a million dollars would 
not have been too much—and flooded the nation with pamph- 
lets giving the fullest details of the atrocities, and containing 
articles by the best writers of the two continents showing 
what war really is, and how it breeds only more war. There 
are times when one great stroke at the psychological moment 
counts for more than years of academic investigation. The 
Endowment did send a commission to the Balkans after 
the wars were over to gather what information it could. 
Professor Samuel T. Dutton, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was the American representative, and his report 
contains many facts and suggestions of great value. But the 
Endowment might have rendered unparalleled service to the 
peace movement had it had a group of men in the Balkans 
during the whole war, and let the entire world know just 
what was going on. An Englishman recently remarked: 
“Pierre Loti’s letter from the Balkans in the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph’ for August twenty-fourth has done more for the 
peace cause than anything that has happened in twenty 
years.” And yet the work the Endowment is doing is 
valuable,—if it will only remember that no one cares how 
much money wars cost. 

In closing this review of forces making for peace, too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that the wars 
themselves have been great factors in promoting peace 
sentiment. The Balkan War has made innumerable con- 
verts to the peace cause. It has revolted the twentieth-cen- 
tury conscience. It has made thousands ask the question 
that “Life” asked under its famous picture: “Must It 
Always Be?’ More men than ever have said, “Surely there 
must be some better way!” Many are saying, “Is what one 
gets worth the price paid for it?” This change of heart has 
been noticeable in the daily press. There has been a distinct 
progress towards the advocacy of judicial methods during 
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the year. This has not all been due to the exhibition of 
savage hatred in the Balkans, nor to the inhuman atrocities 
perpetrated by all concerned, but it has partly come about 
from the revelation of the futility of it all. Hundreds and 
thousands of lives have been lost, thousands of homes are 
fatherless and poverty stricken, the nations are bankrupt 
and without resources for the future; for the next hundred 
years taxes will be of abnormal proportions; worst of all, 
there are no young men left to breed a future race. The 
Allies have gained nothing after all this fearful cost. They 
have come more than ever under the dominance of the 
great powers, for every war loan increases this dominance. 
In the partition of territory by the powers, some of the 
states are worse off than ever, and hatreds and jealousies 
have been engendered which simply mean future wars unless 
the powers intervene. It has all caused many to ask if wars 
accomplish anything in the long run that could not much 
better be gained by judicial and peaceable methods. I 
have a lurking suspicion, from what I heard in Italy last 
year, that many Italians feel the same way after the war 
in Tripoli. However this may be, the wars of 1913 have 
produced a very noticeable reaction, and the friends of 
peace would do well to make the most of it. Moreover, the 
scandals in Germany, where a very strong suspicion has 
been aroused that manufacturers of war materials have been 
deliberately fermenting war scares to frighten nations into 
buying more armaments, have thoroughly disgusted great 
crowds of people with the whole military system. Every- 
where, in England and America, as well as in Germany, 
many have been asking: “Who starts war scares? Who 
advocates increase of armaments and big navies?” Yes, 
“Who originates wars themselves?” After twenty years of 
most intimate contact with the peace movement, I feel very 
strongly that in 1913 the sentiment is more widely held than 
ever before that the time has come to base civilization on 
law instead of war, justice instead of brute force, gospel 
instead of guns. 


POEMS 
By FReperick Erastus PIerce 


They who Scent the Tasselled Pine 


They who scent the tasselled pine 
Breathe the thought of One Divine. 
Who dissect a blossom frail 

Rend the Kosmos’ ancient veil. 
Children lying soft in sod 

Touch the growing brain of God. 


God and the Farmer 


God sat down with the farmer 
When the noontide heat grew harsh. 
The One had builded a world that day, 
And the other had drained a marsh. 
They sat in the cooling shadow 
At the porch of the templed wood; 
And each looked forth on his handiwork, 
And saw that the work was good. 


On God’s right hand two cherubs 
Bent waiting, winged with fire; 
On the farmer’s left his oxen bowed 
Deep bosoms marked with mire. 
Still clung around the plowshare 
The dark, mysterious mold, 
Where the furrow it turned had heaved the new 
O’er the chill and churlish old. 
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Jehovah’s face was seen not 
By ox or grazing kine; 
But the farmer’s eyes, were they dazed with sun, 
Or saw he that look divine? 
Was it the wind in passing 
That stroked that farmer’s hair? 
Or had God’s own hand of wind and flame 
Laid benediction there? 


Through muffling miles he fancied 
Far calls of greeting blew, 
Where on sounding plains the lords of war 
Hurled down to rear anew. 
Glad hail from nation-builders 
Crossed faint those dreamland bounds, 
Like a brother’s cry from a distant hill. 
And God spake as the pine-tree sounds. 


“There are seven downy meadows 
That never before were mown; 
There were seven fields of brush and rock 
Where now is nor bush nor stone. 
There are seven heifers grazing 
Where but one could graze before. 
O lords of marts—and of broken hearts— 
What have you given me more?” 


God rose up with the farmer 
When the cool of the evening neared; 
And the One went forth through the worlds He 
built, 
And the one through the fields he cleared. 
The stars outlasting labor 
Leaned down o’er the flowering soil; 
And all night long o’er His child there leaned 
A Toiler more old than toil. 





NOYES AND MASEFIELD 
By Henry Semet Cansy 


LFRED NOYES is a romantic moralist. His vivid 

imagination is obsessed by the splendor of England’s 

past; he delights in high-souled adventurers, in galleons 

awash with spilt jewels, plunging through tropic oceans 

beneath the steady hands of great-hearted buccaneers,—in 

an idealism radiant with beauty, and optimism, and faith. 
As with the Arthur of his master, Tennyson, 


. . this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision. 


John Masefield is an impressionist with the eye of a realist 


and the soul of a lover of visible beauty. Ships were his 
first passion. His second was men when they are most like 
ships—driven by the winds of passion, laboring in storms 
of adversity, wrecked, derelict, sunk, or riding by miracle 
into safe harbor at last. The heroic to him is not so beau- 
tiful as the pitiful, the rough, and the unfortunate. He 
turns from high visions to the unromantic struggles of com- 
mon, contemporaneous humanity, and cares more for the 
man than the morality of his story. 

Noyes with his mid-Victorian Elizabethans, and outlaws 
of Sherwood; Masefield lifting into fame with the descrip- 
tion of a prize-fight, choosing the hardships of the sea, the 
misery of unguided passion, for subjects, flinging the cur- 
rent, colloquial language of seamen and laborers and poach- 
ers into rhythm—could there be a greater contrast! One 
feels, at first, that the only thing these two young men have 
in common is popularity, and wonders that two kinds of 
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poetry, as unlike in every obvious feature as New York and 
Camelot, should be equally successful. But there is nothing 
paradoxical in this circumstance. Noyes and Masefield 
represent two tastes and two tendencies in contemporary 
literature, divergent yet both well supported. And further- 
more, both poets are story-tellers; both men—and this 
seems to me highly significant—are specialists in sentiment. 

Alfred Noyes seems to be best known on this side of the 
water for his ballads—especially his sentimental ballads,— 
for his charming fantasies, and for his very musical lyrics. 
Nevertheless a perusal of his many books makes it evident 
that he challenges consideration as a man of ideas. His 
poetry is weighted—though not heavy—with thought. 
Even the rich pageantry of his “Drake” rolls above a 
philosophy of national greatness; and his “Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern” are almost as rich in sermons as in lyrics. 
Noyes is an enlightened Tory. He believes in pulling back 
to the old moorings which the flood of scientific discoveries 
and moral mutations has failed to sweep away. He hates 
the modern uncertainty of aim, and, still more, modern 
materialism. He believes in religion—most of all in faith. 
As he says—with Tennysonian accent: 


In those old days, O, like two children still, 
Whittington and his Alice bowed their heads 
Together, praying. From such simple hearts, 

O never doubt it, though the whole world doubt 
The God that made it, came the steadfast strength 
Of England. 


Thus, and again, and again, he smites with the sword of 
Tennyson’s Arthur at the restless, skeptic heterodoxy of the 
age, thrusting at the scientists who explain life by a cell 
and an emulsion, battering upon the thick helmets of the 
Philistines who are content to do without God, and wielding 
his brand with the skill which comes from the knowledge of 
a weakness in his enemy. And yet this poet’s thought in 
itself will not account for the hearing his poems have gained. 
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It merely echoes the current reaction against agnosticism; 
and as a refutation of materialism is far less effective, I 
think, than the work of the new philosophers, of whom 
Bergson is chief. 

It is no particular novelty in his thought that makes it 
appealing and therefore popular. It is rather the sentiment 
in which he has bathed it, and his medium—a sensuous, 
musical verse. “Drake” is one surge of exalted sentiment. 
Its theme is the mounting tide of England’s moral great- 
ness,—that mastery of the seas which means the victory 
over 

The host of darkness ruining down the abyss 


Of Chaos. Light against darkness. Liberty 
Against all dark old despotism. 


Drake, the protagonist, is the ideal Englishman as Kingsley 
saw him, as Tennyson saw him: a little rude, a little rough, 
but romantically strong unto death,—engaged on a piratical 
expedition against Spain, yet naively seeing as he burned 


her galleys and robbed her towns, 


. new heavens of freedom, a new earth 
Released from all old tyrannies ;— 


while the voyage of the Golden Hynde, with a world at arms 
behind her, becomes a crusade against all who deny the right 
of simple faith and high morality to free the world from 
sin. And thus Noyes takes for subject the power of ideal- 
ism, suffuses it with emotion, turns it into romance, and puts 
it into beautiful narrative verse. The philosophical propo- 
sition becomes a stirring story. Like Tennyson, he has 
chosen figures and a struggle which embody what the Anglo- 
Saxon, when moved to sentiment, likes to believe of his 
ideals in the present, his achievements in the past. 
Historically, such thoughts about Englishmen, as one gets 
them in “Drake” and the “Mermaid Tavern” and else- 
where passim, will scarcely hold water. Guinevere doubted 
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whether Arthur was man at all; it is much easier to doubt 
Noyes’s Drake, with his remarkable comprehension of 
England’s purpose on the globe. And it is quite impossible 
to accept his dark and ominous Spain, the incarnate evil 
of the age. But such criticism is beside the point. The 
England of “Drake” is a projection from the imagination, 
representing the universal, eternal struggle between the 
powers of darkness and the powers of light. Tennyson 
chose the epic war of Arthur against the barbarians for his 
symbol, suffused it with noble sentiment, and made it popu- 
lar. Noyes has more daringly chosen a historical period 
for the same performance. He is to be judged here, and 
in all his romantic narratives where idealism is the subject, 
not by his truth to fact, but by the excellence of his verse, 
the value of the moral philosophy underlying it, and the 
soundness of his portrait of human nature. 

Mr. Noyes’s verse is admirable in its easy music, its even 
beauty, and its skill. One wishes only that it did not so 
often invite comparison with Tennyson, that “mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies’”—and of so much modern 
poetry. 

Most can raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed,— 


he wrote,—but it is to be added that no one in our genera- 
tion has been such a praiseworthy gardener as Mr. Noyes; 
no one has shown such capabilities for varying the 
Tennysonian stock. 

As with the verse of Noyes, so with his philosophy. 
Although his re-affirmation of religious faith and his rejoic- 
ings over the failure of the attacks of science upon the soul, 
are very modern, his moral philosophy is thoroughly Vic- 
torian. Here lies his weakness, since, when all is said, it 
detracts from the originality of his poetry; and here also 
lies his strength, for it enables him to speak like a seer who 
recalls us to the ideals of our youth. There is much cheap 
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and easy criticism afloat just now of the Victorians in litera- 
ture. The objection is made that their philosophy of life 
was too rigid, especially in its moral aspects, and not alto- 
gether correct; that they built their criticism of life upon a 
foundation which was solid only to their own perceiving; 
that some of them at least were sentimental. All this may 
or may not be true;—the point missed by the critics is this, 
that it is not so much what they believed, as how they 
believed, which counts in judging their literature. I do not 
mean that what a man believes is unimportant. I mean that 
in Tennyson and Browning, let us say, it is the will-to-believe 
which gives such strength to their art. Now Mr. Noyes has 
inherited the will-to-believe in an old-fashioned morality, in 
the entire effectiveness of altruism, and—to be narrower 
in the value of what might be called the Anglo-Saxon brand 
of spirituality. This marks him a pseudo-Victorian far 
more than his frequent imitations of Tennysonian diction 
and verse movement. I believe, nevertheless, that this 
legacy of definite ideals makes him a power for good in 
our literature. The Victorian view of life can never be our 
view ;—society has altered too radically since the middle of 
the last century. But the will-to-believe is certainly not 
temporal. The Victorians gave it the clearest and the 
strongest expression in English literature. It should be 
a motive for congratulation rather than regret that the 
prophets have left a son who can speak their language—even 
if their prophecies must now fight it out with the new age. 
And just as Noyes is Victorian in his philosophy, so is 
he strictly Tennysonian in the sentiment which controls his 
view of human nature. It was the particular power of that 
great poet to flush with sentiment the moral virtues of man, 
so that, seeming knightly, chivalrous, romantic, they seemed 
also beautiful and to be desired. He touched our emotions 
as the emotions of the young Gareth were touched by the 
noble dignity of Arthur’s court. In precisely the same 
fashion Noyes casts the rose veil of sentiment over the high 
20 
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examples of our ancestors, and discovers in human nature 
the idealistic, the romantic, and the beautiful. 

In order that the moral virtues should flush warm with 
sentiment, literature must keep to a high level of intensity. 
I do not believe that the shadow now resting upon the 
reputation of Tennyson is due—as scoffers assert—to his 
alleged priggishness, or to the compromises he made in order 
to preserve his faith. I doubt whether compromise has gone 
out of fashion; and though Tennyson seems to have been 
over-emphatic as regards chastity, I doubt whether the new 
morality is so different from the old as to make that a cause 
for unpopularity. No, it is not a change of ideals which 
has affected the popularity of Tennyson, so much as the 
lessened emotional appeal of his poems. A changing taste 
has made us a little discontented with what Meredith calls 
his embroideries; the solemn finality with which he utters his 
truisms is a little boresome to a generation brought up on 
Bernard Shaw. I thoroughly believe that we have overshot 
the mark,—that we shall come back to his noble harmonies, 
his rich suggestiveness, and the moral beauty of his thought, 
ready to neglect what is in opposition to our taste,—just as 
we came back to Chaucer, to Shakespeare, and are coming 
back, perhaps, to Byron and to Pope. But at present it is 
true that Tennyson does not always awake the sentiments; 
and when he fails, his fine, improbable heroes, compacted 
of the primary qualities, become to this and that reader mere 
formulas, and may even stir to mirth and wickedness instead 
of to moral optimism. 

Mr. Noyes himself would be the last to maintain that his 
artistry had reached the maturity, and the excellence, of 
Tennyson’s. Nevertheless in emotional effect he has, of 
course, the temporary advantage of the newcomer. His 
fire is twentieth-century fire, and his diction, in spite of its 
frequent imitativeness, bears the accent of our time. Fur- 
thermore, his ardor to uphold the old verities, lest we forget 
God and morality and idealism, is so fervid, the conception 
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of his imagined Elizabethan age of faith so intense, that, 
in “Drake” at least, he carries the reader with him. It is 
easy to deprecate the reckless magnificence of that poem, 
but hard to put down the book, or stay cool while reading it. 
Sooner or later in those pages, the spark breaks through, 
the feelings are aroused, and from that point on the pageant 
of the fight for the seas is warm with aroused sentiment. 

It is in such vigorous sentiment, rising to the heights of 
romance, and casting a glamour over the deeds and thoughts 
of man, that Noyes is most impressive. He fails to get the 
same effects when he writes not as a romanticist but as a 
modern thinker. In the poems of direct protest (“Drake” 
is indirect) against materialism and the anti-spiritual, such 
poems as his recent answer to an address on the mechanistic 
origin of life, the poetry leaves one cold. It is cold by com- 
parison with earlier outcries of the passion for belief—with, 
for example, Arnold’s “Dover Beach.” The modern argu- 
ments are more certain: they are also less intense. The 
poet who is so sure is less interesting, less appealing than 
the poet in aching doubt. Perhaps there is no adversary 
strong enough to call out great verse. Or perhaps we are 
not yet ready for the easy finality of Mr. Noyes’s philosophy. 
His poems are like the sermons of certain liberal clergy- 
men;—they make the reconciliation of faith and knowledge 
too facile. The passionate vision of a Francis Thompson, 
the passionate doubt of a Henley, are alike wanting. 

These poems lack intensity. But in his own field of 
romantic imagination, in his favorite attempt to present 
human nature idealistically, Noyes is sometimes even more 
unhappy in his results. Like Tennyson again, but like 
Tennyson in his lesser moods, he is too effusive of sentiment. 
His men and women lose touch with reality. The “Tales 
of the Mermaid Tavern,” his latest book, sometimes drips 
with sentiment. Will Shakespeare, Old Ben, sad Raleigh, 
fiery Marlowe, meet over the tankards in an atmosphere of 
tense emotion that wickedly reminds one of the “old crowd 
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in Bill’s room” at college, as described at a reunion dinner 
by a teary alumnus after three glasses of champagne. 
There are exquisite passages of romance in the “Tales,” 
admirable lyrics, and jolly fantasies in that vein of the 
deliciously, beautifully absurd which Noyes captured in 
“Forty Singing Seamen.” Nevertheless, the idealization of 
these Elizabethans carries more sentiment than their hearty 
world can safely be charged with. He makes them heroic 
symbols, conscious that they are playing godlike parts in the 
twilight of an heroic age. Tennyson succeeds measurably 
with the same theme in his “Idylls,” but the austere fabric 
of the Victorian moral system in its original strength stiffens 
the stories of Arthur, and gives body to the sentiment. 
Noyes writes as Macpherson might have written, if he had 
chosen a lament for the Elizabethans for his theme. In 
these stories, and more rarely in “Drake,” he deserves 
sometimes the criticism of over-sentiment and unreality so 
often directed against the great Victorian. 

Mr. Noyes is his own victim. The power to arouse senti- 
ment that made him popular is in this instance leading him 
away from life and art. He can stir our emotions for the 
noble, the beautiful, and the pure; but he is unwise to 
sentimentalize the world in order to get his effects. 

These virtues and this fault seem to me to be the central 
facts just now as regards the poet. There is much more to 
be said of his poetry. I have no room to do justice to his 
command of lyrical form, and the fresh simplicity of his best 
notes; nor to the charm of his highly original fancy in such 
poems as “Old Japan.” It may well be that his songs and 
these humorous gleams from a moral imagination will be 
the most lasting, as—“Drake” excepted—they are the most 
interesting of his productions. But if he has “significance” 
at present, it is as a pseudo-Victorian. 


All things beautiful to the fancy inspire Noyes—Greek 
goddesses, Sherwood forest at dawn, or the ocean trail of the 
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buccaneers ;—but for John Masefield, beauty lies in what 

he himself has seen. Their worlds of imagination are 

disparate. Indeed, they speak like different generations. 
Masefield is an impressionist. His memory is full of 


Hills and great waters, laboring men and brooks, 
Ships and deep friendships and remembered days 


Which even now set all my mind ablaze. 


Every detail of the external world that stirs the senses, all 
“beauty upon darkness hurled,” arouses him; whether the 
moon making pale the heavens among the withering stars, 
or a great clipper rushing like a skin-glistening stallion 
through the fire-bright sea, or just the drip of Saul’s last 
glass of gin, twinkling furry through the sawdust of the 
tap-room floor. The beauty he seeks is not of words, it is 
of the thing itself. And in crises such as the death of Ern 
in “The Widow in the Bye Street,” he will recklessly sum- 
mon any means to depict his impression—as the modern 
musician employs discords as well as harmonies to get his 
effects: 

Ern clenched his fists. Too late. He felt no pain, 

Only incredible haste in something swift, 

A shock that made the sky black on his brain, 

Then stillness while a little cloud went drift. 

The weight upon his thigh bones wouldn't lift; 

Then poultry in a long procession came, 

Gray-legged, doing the goose-step, eyes like flame. 


Even when, like Noyes, he handles consciously the beauty, 
and the power, and the perfection of words as in his 
wonderful “Cargoes”— 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores— 
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he is quick to make you feel that beauty—or at least 
impressiveness—is bound for him in cloth as often as in 
vellum: 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 

Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


Masefield loves the Ding-an-sich, like Kipling, and if you 
wish to condemn him for it, you must fall back not upon 
poets who, like Noyes, are inclined to shut their eyes to the 
tin-tray aspects of the world, but upon a Francis Thompson 
who transmutes such grossness into its spiritual essences. 
Even in Masefield’s earlier work, which was _ sheer 
romance, the same is true. It is a romance of the exotic— 
like Kipling’s, and under Kipling’s influence,—a concrete 
romance, a romance of things felt and seen. It was because 
of their vividness and intense impression of reality that the 
tropics, and storms, and wandering ships struck his imagi- 
* nation. When he came home to England, he found the 
y crude, passionate life of the laboring classes quite as vivid, 
and turned with equal eagerness to the material usually 
pre-empted by the realistic novelists. 
The voices of the whales out of the great fog of the Horn, 
Li “mournful, despairing, great, greater than speech,” are no 
a) more vivid in his imagination than Michael’s view on entering 
Fi Mary’s empty chamber: 


The blind-pull at the window volleyed wide; 
The curtains streamed out like a waterfall; 
The pictures of the foxhunt clacked along the wall ;— 
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- no more vivid than the carved figures of the village church 
as described by the converted poacher: 


i Then they lifted hands and turned, 

And all their lifted fingers burned, 

Burned like golden altar tallows, 

- Burned like a troop of God’s own Hallows, 
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Bringing to mind the burning time 

When all the bells will rock and chime 
And burning saints on burning horses 
Will sweep the planets from their courses 
And loose the stars to burn up night. 
Lord, give us eyes to bear the light. 


This swing from the far seas to subjects chosen from 
homely life is thus not due to any sudden transformation 
from romanticist to realist. Masefield is not now a realist 
in any strict sense of that term. He is, as he was, an 
impressionist. It is his sensations in the presence of life that 
interest him. Hence his difference from men like Noyes 
who have their sense of what is beautiful in more excellent— 
perhaps in too excellent—control. Hence the occasionally 
repellent nature of his subject matter, since the eye of the 
impressionist finds interesting what the esthetic mind may 
wish to overlook. And this is the reason why when he does 
not shock his readers with what seems to be crude coarseness, 
he fascinates them. For he writes of our visible world,—of 
what might be in any community a present experience. 

Nor is he amoralist. In his verse-narratives, ““The Ever- 
lasting Mercy,” “The Widow in the Bye Street,’ “Dau- 
ber,” and “The Daffodil Fields,’ he studies the victim of 
disorder in the passions and in society,—“the man with too 
weighty a burden, too weary a load.” And yet he is far 
from belonging to that literary school which has sprung 
from our awakened social conscience. Like the greatest of 
modern dramatists in English, Synge, he views all this vivid 
world of ill-aimed emotion and errant endeavor not as a 
reformer but with the tender sentiment of a lover of life in 
all its manifestations. 

There is an implicit moral in all the novels of social con- 
science. Even Galsworthy, who disbelieves in formulas, 
yet has his very definite lesson to teach. There is an explicit 
moral in the narrative of Crabbe, who, as Professor Beers 
has pointed out, approached the simple annals of the poor 
with a plain directness like Masefield’s. Crabbe saw truly, 
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but judged his world on the basis of rigid Church of 
England morality. If his peasant folk had been better 
Christians, they would have been happier, and less penurious. 
Masefield is neither socialist nor Church of England moral- 
ist. ‘There are no obvious morals in his poems—no lesson 
unless it be this, that what counts is living intensely, and that 
the passion for life brings with it sadness and struggle and 
often defeat. 

Consider his stories. Jim labors with pick and sweat, and 
makes his mother in Bye Street happy, until he is snared 
by a stronger love. The Dauber ineffectively longs to 
paint the beauty of the sea, and is crushed by the misery of 
scorn and hard work, wiped out by a gale. Yet he went 
through the ice and sleet of the Horn, beat back his coward 
self, and got power sufficient to his dream before his muffled 
figure disappeared below the milky bubbles. Michael, the 
lover of freedom, the vagabond, wins the angelic Mary, and 
drags her down with him, and her husband also. Saul 
Kane the poacher is driven by the soul within him to fighting, 
and drinking, and madness, until the fires of revolt trans- 
mute to the purer flames of religious emotion. The dramatis 
persone are poor, or at least lowly; they are often coarse,— 
as Masefield says in “A Consecration” to his “Salt-Water 
Ballads,” they are “the scorned—the rejected—. . . the 
dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the earth.” Their 
moments of exaltation, their visions of beauty are mingled 
with misery, and excess, and crime. But they live intensely, 
and see beauty whether they fail or succeed. It is this rather 
than the moral which interests Masefield. 
> Mr. Masefield’s art is therefore based upon impressionism, 
in that he strives to depict, without moralizing, the sensa- 
tions of life. And yet I do not believe that the vividness 
and truth of his pictures, the really startling vividness of 
those storm pictures in “Dauber,” or of the night scenes of 
“The Daffodil Fields,” explains his marked success in get- 
ting readers for his verse. Men win fame but not popularity 
by their skill in description. Nor is it due, I think, entirely 
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to the fact that he writes in narrative. I cannot see that 
Masefield’s stories are particularly well told. In incident 
they are gripping, but in plot they all drag, and some of 
them anticipate their climaxes abominably. Thrown into 
unillumined prose, their success would be doubtful; I am 
sure no magazine would be eager to print them. It is, I 
think, as with Noyes, the warm emotion, the rich, throbbing 
sentiment of the poetry that makes his work so appealing. 
Pity for misfortune, aching sympathy with weak human 
nature, thrilling appreciation of the beauty of all intense 
experience, color every stanza. There is not a cold line in 
Masefield, except where his art has failed to rise to the height 
of his mood. Not Keats himself, with the warm beauties 
of his romantic Greece, is more profuse of sentiment than 
this celebrant of the lowly. To be sure, it is an impression- 
ist’s sentiment. It has little to do with ideas, or ideals; 
and thus differs sharply from Mr. Noyes’s brand. But it 
is no less intense for this limitation,—and perhaps more real. 

It is this rich sentiment, poured over stories of obscure, 


unfortunate sufferers, which brings out passion and beauty. 


The dead body of the Dauber lies upon the half-deck: 


. . So it blew all night, 
And when the watchers changed the men would come 
Dripping within the door to strike a light 
And stare upon the Dauber lying dumb, 
And say, “He come a cruel thump, poor chum” .. . 
Below the skylight little bubbles crept . . . 
Following the roll and dripping, never fast, 
But dripping on the quiet form below, 
Like passing time talking to time long past. 
And all night long “Ai, ai!” went the wind’s blast, 
And creaming water swished below the pale, 
Unheeding body stretched beneath the sail. 





But sometimes Masefield pours too much. I do not feel 
an excess of sentiment in “The Everlasting Mercy,” since 
the transformed soul of the sinner on the heights of religious 
conversion crying— 
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O Jesus, drive the coulter deep 
To plough my living man from sleep— 


demands all the emotion the poet can give. I do not find 
it in “Dauber.” But in “The Widow in the Bye Street” 
the subject is no longer the wrath of the storm, or the tumult 
of the soul; except for the fatal love and fatal anger of Jim, 
it is foreboding, grief, and the broken heart of a mother. 
Masefield draws it out, as they drew out pathos in the early 
nineteenth century. His rich gifts tend towards sentimental 
tragedy—fortunately without reaching it. And in his latest 
long narrative, “The Daffodil Fields,’—a poem distin- 
guished by passages almost Wordsworthian in their spiritu- 
alizing of nature—he makes an appeal to the sensibilities 
that is very near to being lachrymose. More and more 
slowly the story moves after its fine climax, moves to a 
melody surcharged with sentiment, until it sluggishly 
plunges into a double murder and a madness worthy—in 
spite of the vividness—of a German of Werther’s times, or 
Miss Laetitia Landon of the Annuals. Masefield lacks 
the humor requisite for the safe handling of such protracted 
pathos. His safety lies in greater restraint. 

~ It is evident that this poet is tender-minded in his impres- 
sionism; but even a tender-minded impressionist will put 
into his verse much that may jar upon the sensibilities of 
the gentle reader. Masefield has been freely criticised for 
sordidness of subject and coarseness in style. As to this, 
you may hear his own confession in “A Consecration.” 
He writes of the singers “of the wine and the wealth and 
the mirth’— 

Theirs be the music, the color, the glory, the gold; 
Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould. 


Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and the cold— 
Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. 


I grant that he is rather prolific in oaths, too fond sometimes 
of misery, too ready, perhaps, to call a spade a “damned 
dirty shovel.” , No doubt he needs chiding for narrating 
events which poets and polite society are both accustomed 
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to ignore, although I should prefer that some more fastidi- 
ous critic—one less sympathetic with Chaucer and the 
Elizabethans—should do the chiding. I do not deny his 
occasional excess in this respect, but I object to the condem- 
nation of his poetry because, like Goldsmith’s ‘Good- 
natured Man,” it is low. “It taketh,” as Alfred Noyes 
says in a different connection, and as the praisers of his kind 
of poetry constantly forget, “all the beasts in the Ark, teeth 
and claws too, to make a good world!” The better taste of 
the age has come to despise the exaggeration of naturalism, 
the love of dirt for the reality of its dirtiness; butgthe 
democratic in literature has come to stay, and so long as 
emotion is neither morbid nor sentimental, but true, we are 
not to be frightened because it is “vulgar” or “outspoken.” 
Men and women in the rain and the cold are very likely to 
be both. Supremely great literature, like the very finest 
living, rises above misery and coarse speaking and physical 
pain. Butgthe reader who shuts his mind to all but 
supremely great literature will go hungry for knowledge of 
his own times#if indeed he does not pay for his fastidious- 
ness by feeding upon beautiful husks of rhetoric which 
contain no life. 

Masefield’s verse technique is also game for the critics. 
I doubt the failure in knowledge with which they charge 
him. His apparent crudeness is more frequently a desire 
to let the thing itself in all its vehemence, in all its rough 
reality, come forth in the verse. And yet one notes a cer- 
tain awkwardness of expression before his Muse takes wings, 
as of a poet not natively rhythmical on the lower levels of 
fancy. And there are many lines like dead coals amidst the 
fiery perfection of expression which he often exhibits: 


And boots they had, not leaky in the upper. 


It may be that Masefield is emulous of modern music, that 
he retains voluntarily the clashes of discord as elements in 
the harmonious whole. It is a method which has its justifi- 
cation, but only by success. 
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These are faults of technique—an impressionist’s tech- 
nique. ‘They may be due to an uncritical use of his genius 
for powerful effects. If so, they will lessen with the 
maturity of his art. They may be due to a theory of 
poetry,—in which case we shall endure them, as we endure 
Tennyson’s prettinesses, Browning’s obscurities, and the 
2 imitativeness of Noyes,—knowing that art is not measured 
i by its defects. 


It is their rich sentiment, I think, which accounts for the 
popularity of both Mr. Noyes and Mr. Masefield, and it 
is an excess of that valuable quality which most seriously 
threatens the art of each. There is no other resemblance 

between them; and hence one is led to infer a liking for 

| sentiment as an unsuspected bond of union between the 
fastidious conservatives who admiring Noyes detest Mase- 
field, and the tough-minded democrats whose tastes are just 

b the opposite. 

B I wish the two parties might be more tolerant. I wish 

mi. they might remember that it taketh all the beasts in the ark 

% to make a good world. Mr. Noyes is perpetuating those 
moral ideals which a generation hungry for success forgets 
or despises. He is the most effective among the literary 

‘champions in English of beauty, nobility, and romance. I 

4 am at less pains to defend him because he is sure of a multi- 

+ tude of defenders. ButéMr. Masefield represents a newer 

and less conventional poetry, a poetry based on the passions 

of the common man,—a poetry which for many of us is 
charged with an even higher significance. He has dis- 
covered beauty in what was thought to be ugliness, and he 
has made poetry of what most men thought to be prose. 
The lover of “noble” literature may find in his work much 
that is unsympathetic,—even when captured by the passion 
and the vigor of the style. He should not judge Masefield 
until his mind has been opened,—until he has considered 
what is a just realism, a true sentiment, a proper diction, if 
life as it is in a democracy is to enter into verse. 






































THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BERGSON 
By Wiu1am Ernest Hockrne 


HERE is no certain relation between the celebrity of a 
philosophy and its worth. In all of us there is an 
undemocratic observer to whom a thinker’s vogue conveys 
doubt rather than confidence. Yet there is likewise in all 
of us an instinctive democracy, shown simply in the fact that 
interest infallibly commands our interest. Widespread 
attention to any thinker creates in us, whether we will or not, 
the hopeful surmise that he has come, if not upon truth itself, 
at least upon the tracks of truth. I believe that we may well 
give Bergson’s thought the benefit of these more liberal 
impulses. He adds to our stock of wisdom, not merely to 
our feeling of being wise. He is more than a writer about 
creative evolution; he is himself a creator of ideas. 

His thought is indeed so far sustained by imagination, 
and so little by minute theoretic consistency, that many 
would rank him with the poets rather than with the philoso- 
phers. Conscious of original power, he is little aware of 
history except as a burden to be lightened or thrown off. 
Hence it is that as his native force of reflection carries him 
through the various phases of opinion, he claims each view 
as his own according to his impression, without too great 
care for unity, and with a result which defies classification. 
Hence also every man may find in him the voice of his own 
idea; and he becomes the exponent rather of the mind’s uni- 
versal desire than of any literal achievement. This is truly 
the poet’s privilege, not the philosopher’s. But Bergson is 
not quite a poet, nor is this the whole of Bergson. If he 
releases the imaginative faculties, it is at a cost not required 
of the poet,—that of first earning our confidence by his con- 
trol of material detail. Although the metaphysical instinct 
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has so long been starved by a dominant and domineering 
agnosticism that men are eager for speculation, the age has 
not laid aside its theoretic caution. Bergson satisfies a just 
skepticism by entertaining it in his own person; he has 
served apprenticeship in the exact sciences; he counts it one 
of his aims to bridge the gap between them and philosophy. 
Consider that it is critical, positivistic France which now 
through the work of Bergson gives general hearing to such 
views as these: that the will is free, that the mind is largely 
independent of the body, that survival of bodily death is 
possible, that all living things are derived from a single crea- 
tive source. These teachings are not new in name; it has 
required a competent command of fact as well as a powerful 
stirring among ideas to give them new meaning and new 
vigor. 

One prime token of intellectual force will be allowed Berg- 
son by his harshest critics: he has the eye of a master in select- 
ing his problems. His works are few; but in each he defines 
a position, radical and unmistakable, upon some issue of 
strategic bearing. ‘To have a “system” of philosophy would 
offend his own first principles; but these few main writings, 
three in number, present a world-view of striking char- 
acter,—a bold sketch by one who knows the value of a line. 
Here, as often in Bergson, the artist and the thinker coincide. 

Whatever Bergson has accomplished, it has been by dint 
of long sustained effort. His philosophy is not an enthusi- 
astic or recent product: “Time and Free Will” appeared as 
long ago as 1889, and its author was already a man of thirty. 
“Matter and Memory,” seven years later, excited little 
approval in France, but brought Bergson a cordial letter 
from William James. This was the beginning of a memo- 
rable rapprochement; and when “Creative Evolution” was 
published, it was James’s article in “The Hibbert Journal” 
for April, 1908, calling attention to the French philosopher, 
which marked Bergson’s effective introduction to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 
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James found in Bergson a thinker who, like himself, 
believed that philosophy is the concern not of specialists alone 
but of humanity. With both it became a matter of princi- 
ple to attack the main problems of life directly, without too 
much circumstance and apparatus. Neither was disposed to 
believe that “for the answer to these great problems some 
great system is necessary in which solemnly and immutably 
they may take their place, as a geometrical theorem takes 
its place in a book of Euclid.” Philosophy is too vital, too 
close, perhaps, to the religious concerns of men, to be post- 
poned in the interests of system. “Either I am much mis- 
taken,” writes Bergson, “or the future belongs to a phi- 
losophy which will give back to these problems their rightful 
place—the first; which will face them, in themselves and for 
themselves, directly.” In any such proposal of “direct 
attack,” with all its human appeal, there is, we must admit, 
much boldness. But the impression of audacity is relieved 
when we observe that Bergson claims no finality for such 
truth as we can now obtain; he is content with probability 
and approximation. Metaphysics, like the empirical sci- 
ences, is “gradually perfectible, open to corrections, to 
retouchings, and unlimited amplifications.” Like the 
empirical sciences also, its undertaking is codperative. The 
philosophical “system” must be the finished product of the 
genius of one man; whereas philosophy more than any other 
scientific undertaking needs to be mutual and prolonged. It 
is a race interest, and also a race enterprise. Instead of 
living on no truth until we find the perfect intellect which 
can give us all truth, we must claim at once our available 
fragment of truth, and work together to increase the world’s 
stock. Thus Bergson recalls philosophy to a sense of the 
immediate human concern in its undertaking. And with 
this conviction is naturally joined the effort to rid philoso- 
phy, as far as possible, of the barriers of technical speech. 

With Bergson, as with James, philosophy once more 
becomes a part of literature. In this achievement, an 
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unusual resource of illustration and analogy plays a rdle; 
abstruse subjects cease to be abstract when their natural 
bodies are thus magically restored to them. But the chief 
merits of Bergson’s style come directly from his conviction 
that metaphysics itself is a dramatic pursuit of a living 
object. Reality, he thinks, is a flux, not a substance: as a 
reflection of this belief, the fixed outline is absent from his 
writing, as from much modern music. It can never suggest 
that kind of dryness which comes of a pilgrimage through 
finished formulas. Precision is not lacking. On the con- 
trary, precision of phrase is the most striking quality of his 
workmanship; but with him precision ceases to be mere 
accuracy, and becomes the finer justice of unlimited flexi- 
bility. It must be said, however, that disappointments await 
those who infer from the common praise that Bergson’s style 
is wholly untechnical and popular. In point of fact, his 
major works are rather intricately argumentative; the lumi- 
nous passages are episodes in a dialectical adventure which 
moves on with a certain planlessness and indefinite continu- 
ance such as the author attributes to the course of nature 
itself. Bergson would be the last to say that his philosophy 
is easy in substance,-—he regards its principle as more diffi- 
cult than those of Kant or Hegel; and no excellence of form 
can wholly banish the labors of the matter. Aside from the 
small treatise on laughter, the works of Bergson are severe; 
and their extraordinary qualities are chiefly for those who 
appreciate psychological description in its subtleties, and 
take pleasure in the power of a penetrating figure to lighten 
dark places in the philosophical journey. Bergson with 
these gifts of art has done much to make evident the uni- 
versal qualities of his subject; more than this we need not 
say. 

These points of resemblance between James and Bergson 
have their root in a deeper ground of agreement,—their com- 
mon enmity towards “intellectualism.” Over-trust in intel- 
lect is not an exclusively modern phenomenon: it exists 
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wherever men submit their lives to reason; it waxes strong 
with the successes of science, and of social mechanisms built 
on logic, such as commerce and the law; and it forever pro- 
vokes the antagonism of freer minds, original and fetter- 
hating. Every group of scholastics known to history has by 
its intellectual excesses called out a hostile group of mystics 
and progressives, rebellious and creative spirits, caring more 
for life than for system. In our own day, the scholastics 
are to be found in two quite different camps. There is intel- 
lectual idealism, the heritage of certain great system-builders 
in philosophy, among whom Hegel is commonly regarded as 
the arch-offender. And there is intellectual naturalism, the 
philosophy which the facts of physical evolution seem logi- 
cally to require, explaining man and man’s ideals as products 
of natural forces, putting a grim end to his pretty spiritual 
illusions, and therewith also to most of his poetry and his 
hope. It is upon this latter type of intellectualism that 
Bergson, as a natural lover of mathematics and physical 
theory, was brought up; it is against this type of intellectual- 
ism that he primarily reacts; whereas James, more at home 
in the world of psychological reflection, finds the claims of 
transcendental idealism his chief temptation and irritant. 

If intellectualism were ever in need of a rebuke, one would 
instinctively turn to some such person as William James to 
administer it. We looked upon him as gifted by nature 
with an extraordinary common sense, which set him at once 
outside every academic superstition, and left him free to 
demolish any solemn edifice of logical pretense, a fervent 
spokesman of that inward monitor which whispers, ‘“bosh!” 
Yet William James gave Bergson the credit of leading him 
“personally to renounce the intellectualistic method, and the 
current notion that logic is an adequate measure of what can 
or cannot be.” It was only after long struggle, he tells us, 
that he could bring himself to “throw logic out of the deeper 
regions of philosophy. ... If I had not read Bergson, 
I should probably still be blackening endless pages of paper 

21 
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privately in the hope of making ends meet that were never 
meant to meet, and trying to discover some mode of conceiy- 
ing the behavior of reality which should leave no discrepancy 
| between it and the accepted laws of the logic of identity.” 
i He even credits Bergson with having finished the conquest 
of the common enemy. “In my opinion he has killed intel- \ 
lectualism definitively and without hope of recovery. I 
don’t see how it can ever revive again in its ancient platoniz- 
‘ing role.” 
It is not surprising, then, that to James and to many 
others, the significant part of Bergson’s philosophy is its anti- 
, intellectualism. But it is clearly dangerous to found a 
friendship primarily on the ground of a common antipathy; 
and it is easy to overestimate the agreement in philosophy 
which is based on disagreement with a common opponent. 
The meaning of anti-intellectualism depends entirely on the ' 
positive source of knowledge which one proposes to substi- 
tute for the discounted intellect. In a general way, all our 
‘ anti-intellectuals call us back to “experience” as the true 
Prih? source of knowledge—metaphysical as well as_ physical. 
ae But for James this reversion to experience meant, in specu- 
lative matters, “pragmatism”; for Bergson it means resort 
to “intuition,” which is something quite different. In 
reality Bergson is reacting against a different side of logic- 
bin 3 philosophy. These two men, when they met, were moving 
Pie 3 in different directions; and while the brilliancy of their 
i apposition led the first witnesses to assume almost an . 
¥ identity, it becomes increasingly evident that Bergson’s real 
significance lies in another quarter, and marks a genuine 
advance upon the views which James developed. 
To William James the deficiency of the intellect appeared 
at first to be its indecisiveness. Such a defect may naturally / 
be made good by help of will. Wherever facts and the 7 | 
7 necessary inferences from them leave us in doubt, the delib- 
A erate adoption of beliefs, especially in moral and religious 
| matters, on the ground of their serviceableness, is in order. 
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Belief must become a matter of will because reason is in 
equilibrium; and because indecision is equivalent to decision 
in the negative. Out of this will—or right—or duty—to 
believe, blossomed the philosophy of pragmatism (speedily 
outgrowing James’s own control or sanction) , which in effect 
extends and generalizes the view of the will-to-believe. The: 
meaning and truth of every idea must be tested by its con- 
sequences in experience. The major hypotheses of science, 
as well as those of morals and religion, deal with objects 
inaccessible to direct experience; they, too, must be chosen 
and confirmed by their working value. The whole busi- 
ness of living depends on a tissue of over-beliefs not found, 
and not sustained, by reasoning from “pure ideas”: if our 
human existence lifts its head above the level of sensation, 
it is by aid of postulates whose ultimate support is some vol- 
untary impulse.of the species. When we say that one of 
these propositions is true, we can mean nothing else but 
that we recognize its value. The effect of this is that, if 
we seek truth, we are called upon not to lie passive, waiting 
for some blow of conviction to reach us from outside, but 
rather to nerve ourselves to a spiritual resolve, throwing our 
lot in with those views which make life sound and hopeful, 
giving it a chance to develop whatever possibilities of worth 
it may hold. Thus pragmatism appeals to the will, to com- 
pensate for the inadequacies of the intellect. 

But while the pragmatic solution seemed to many a 
deliverance from worse evils, and a most useful method of 
exploring for truth, it was generally felt to be unsatisfy- 
ing, rather tentative than final. Pragmatism taken alone 
leaves belief too much to the accidents of volition and to 
main force, too much to the vote and hence exposed to the 
veto. Its God can offer support and comfort to men only 
on the condition of being first upheld by them. Just in 
proportion as necessity drops out of moral truth and option 
takes its place, the moral atmosphere is rarefied, and effort 
to maintain belief results in swifter fatigue. Men are will- 
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ing to respond to the pragmatic incentive, to be active in 
the making of truth, wherever reality is seen to be unfinished 
and plastic; but in all such activity there is needed some- 
thing to stand upon, something which we neither make nor 
have made, something independently real and certain. 
There must be something behind pragmatism. 

It is at this point that Bergson carries reflection farther. 
For to Bergson this dependency on practical motives, which 
pragmatism accepts and makes use of, is the essential defect 
of the intellect. While James pleads for more will in meta- 
physics, in order to remedy the intellect’s inconclusiveness, 
Bergson pleads for less, in order to escape the intellect’s 
partiality. If you ask Bergson what human knowledge for 
the most part is, he gives an answer essentially pragmatic. 
The work of the intellect is to supply us with ideas, definite 
ideas, such as are indispensable to the tool-making animal. 
All these definite ideas, whether of invisible objects or of 
visible objects, are fashioned for practical ends, for the 
mastery of the world. ‘These ends they serve well, but not 
the purposes of metaphysical knowledge,—they present no 
true picture of reality. Hence if you ask Bergson what 
human knowledge ought to be, and may become, he is the 
reverse of a pragmatist. In truth, he is anti-intellectual 
only because, and in so far as, he is anti-pragmatic. Instead 
of accepting the practical habit of the intellect as a license 
to complete our world-view by incurring still deeper debts 
to the will, he takes it as a summons to find some other 
way of knowledge, supplementary and corrective. 

This supplementary way of knowledge he finds in an 
extension of ordinary perception. Perception, he thinks, 
need not be limited in its field to the range of the physical 
senses; it may afford us a direct, unwarped view of the 
thing we call life, which is reality itself. The pioneer in 
this enlargement of our powers of vision is the artist. In 
seeing things vitally instead of mechanically, the artist is 
but seeing more truly: and he is able to do so because 
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he sees disinterestedly. It is the work of philosophy to 
develop into human highways such trails to the heart of 
things as are struck out by poetry and art—and by a vision 
or perception of essentially the same character, disinterested 
and direct. Questions of metaphysics may thus be brought 
within the scope of direct experience. If, for example, we 
inquire about human freedom, we have not to try hypotheses 
about it, nor adopt postulates, as if it were a foreign object; 
we have rather to win a perception of the nature of our own 
existence, and we shall find the question settling itself, as it 
were, by observation. Metaphysics thus becomes a science, 
and an empirical science. The unique significance of Berg- 
son lies in his view that the province of metaphysics is a 
province of experience which every man may discover if he 
looks for it in the right place. We have now to consider 
more precisely what this view means, and how Bergson 
reaches it. 

Bergson’s own breach with naturalism came about through 
noticing that there are certain very common realities to 
which we remain usually blind, because of our confidence in 
the sufficiency of intellect. Among these realities are time 
and motion. ‘Time is an intimate aspect of experience, and 
we do not at once assent to the statement that we habitually 
fail to perceive it as it is. But Bergson points out, and 
rightly, that when we think of time we incline to imagine 
it as a form of space, not in its true nature. Our own 
memory, for example, we may picture as a gallery, stretch- 
ing backward from where we now stand, containing our past 
experiences as tableaux, so to speak, set up in different 
regions of its length. Thus old frontispieces of books of 
adventure, Pilgrim’s Progresses and the like, would present 
all stages of the tale to simultaneous conspectus, deploying 
them upon the space of an imaginary winding path. Or if 
we think of time purely as a quantity to be measured, we 
may present it to thought as a straight line, marked off, 
perhaps, into unit lengths. The dial, the hourglass, the 
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pendulum, the watch, are so many devices for indicating 
time-intervals in terms of space-intervals. In other words, 
when we think of time we are most apt to picture it in a 
spatial symbol from which time as we know it in conscious- 
ness disappears; and whatever characteristically distin- 
guishes time from the fixity and all-at-once-ness of space, is 
given up. 

If we allow time to become denatured in this way to our 
thought, motion, which takes place in time, must suffer a 
similar transformation. We do, in fact, find ourselves think- 
ing of motion not in terms of the actual moving, but in terms 
of the path traversed. We sketch to ourselves the move- 
ment as an accomplished fact, all parts of which we can 
survey at the same moment—an advantage which the real 
event does not allow. Hence the idea of motion suggests 
orbits rather than swinging planets, curved trajectories 
rather than flying projectiles, routes and itineraries rather 
than the processes which take place within them. If we 
wish to examine a motion in detail, we may call the cine- 
matograph to our aid, translating the movement into succes- 
sive states of rest; or we may plot its course and study the 
geometrical relations of successive positions. In either 
case, that which we eliminate from our study of the move- 
ment is its motion; that which we retain is its spatial career. 
Thus space seems to fascinate and absorb the intellect. 

Now this is by no means an accidental trait, due, as Mr. 
Bertrand Russell rather disdainfully suggests, to a visual 
type of imagination. It is a necessary bent of human 
nature. For the work of the intellect depends upon the 
success of its distinctions, its comparisons, its analyses, its 
measurings, and its namings; and space, we must admit, is 
the medium in which these processes reach their highest 
excellence. Bergson tries to show that space is the only 
medium in which either counting or measuring can literally 
take place. We cannot follow him in this extreme; but we 
must agree that the straight line is the ideally measurable 
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object, and that all forms of quantity must tend to express 
themselves in terms of length. As for time, it can never 
be subjected to measurement except by aid of space. This 
mode of representation—or of misrepresentation—is there- 
fore not temperamental, but a necessary incident of our 
mental ideals and habits in the service of practical ends. 

Bergson’s original insight, reached through reflections 
such as these, was simply this: that time, as known to the 
intellect, especially in mathematical physics, is not real time. 
This was sufficient to effect a revolution in his entire think- 
ing; his philosophy is but the development of this insight. 
For it meant the discovery of an illusion fundamental to the 
whole naturalistic view of things; since any theory which, 
in pretending to know the world, lets time escape fails in 
a vital point. For time, we can see at once, is involved not 
alone in physical motions and changes, but also in the flux 
of consciousness. ‘Time is bound up with the inner world 
of mind, much as space is bound up with the outer world 
of matter. Apart from the mind, time has no existence; 
for in the physical world the past moment is gone as if it 
had never been, and that relation and union between past 
and present which makes up the meaning of time is conse- 
quently non-existent.. Real time involves the continued 
presence of the past, and is hence inseparable from memory. 
For this reason, if we catch a glimpse of time in its real 
nature at all, it must be by “inner perception,” as one of 
the “immediate data of consciousness.” And conscious- 
ness, for its part, is obviously inseparable from the flow of 
time. If, therefore, we misrepresent the nature of time, 
we misrepresent also the nature of the self. If we spatial- 
ize duration, we spatialize the mind. This is the most seri- 
ous phase of the naturalistic illusion, that in transforming 
the temporal order into a spatial order, we become estranged 
from ourselves. 

We speak, for example, of “states of mind”; and think 
of these states as separate from each other, or at least, con- 
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secutive, like the segments of a line. Thoughts break up 
into words, and the arts of writing and printing enable us 
to spread out these words in space, separating each clearly 
from its neighbor. But the ideas which belong with these 
words cannot stand thus each for itself; the value of any 
one of them for consciousness is made by what precedes and 
what follows: it is made by the whole into which the word 
enters, and this whole must be grasped as a unit, must be 
present to the mind as each individual word is spoken. On 
their own ground, mental states interpenetrate; what is 
past merges with what is present; we have “feelings, sen- 
sations, ideas, all of which permeate each other, and each 
of which for its part takes up the whole of the soul.” To 
think of states of mind as separable, related to each other 
like grapes in a cluster, externally, is a falsification of the 
real state of affairs. 

Again, we speak of the “recurrence” of experiences; 
whereas in truth there can be no repetition in consciousness, 
but only in the external world. Space is homogeneous: 
each part is like every other and may be endlessly dupli- 
cated; so also the spatial aspect of any event, the “situa- 
tion,” may be repeated. But no moment of consciousness 
can duplicate another. The repeated strokes of a hammer, 
or of a bell, produce in consciousness not a uniform succes- 
sion, but a cumulative effect; the experience of such a suc- 
cession varies qualitatively at each instant, as may readily 
be seen when its continuance becomes tedious or painful. 
Because memory mingles the past with the present, an 
external repetition can never effect an internal repetition. 
As Bergson states it: “From this survival of the past, it fol- 
lows that consciousness cannot go through the same state 
twice. The circumstances may still be the same, but they will 
act no longer upon the same person, since they find him at a 
new moment of his history. . .. That is why our duration 
is irreversible. We could not live over again a single 
moment; for we should have to begin by effacing the mem- 
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ory of all that had followed. Even could we erase this 
memory from our intellect, we could not from our will.” 
If, then, we suppose that a recurrence in consciousness is 
possible, it is because we tend to identify consciousness with 
its spatial objects, having become in a measure blind to con- 
sciousness itself. 

Language helps to fix upon us these natural illusions. For 
language must separate the objects which it mentions, and 
in naming them it assumes their possible repetition. Lan- 
guage applies most perfectly to objects in space; when we 
try to apply it to our inner life, at first by metaphor, and 
then by direct naming of feelings, moods, tempers, we are 
conscious of entering upon a process of minting to which 
these fluent materials lend themselves only with large mix- 
ture of a foreign base. Only the more superficial and 
relatively physical experiences fit well into speech; the 
deeper meanings of the soul can find no words at all. But 
speech is necessary, as space is necessary, for social life. 
Through this common social utility, space and speech con- 
spire together in fastening upon us an artificial view of 
our own minds. ‘To quote again from Bergson: 


Probably animals do not picture to themselves, as we do, an external 
world quite distinct from themselves, and forming a common property 
for all conscious beings. Our tendency to form a clear picture of this 
externality of things and the homogeneity of their medium is the same 
as the impulse which leads us to live in common and to speak. In pro- 
portion as the conditions of social life are more completely realized, the 
current which carries our conscious states from within outwards is 
strengthened; little by little these states are made into objects or things ; 
they break off not only from one another, but from ourselves. Hence- 
forth we no longer perceive them except in the homogeneous medium in 
which we have set their image, and through the word which lends them 
its commonplace color. Thus a second self is formed which obscures the 
first, a self whose existence is made up of distinct moments, whose states 
are separated from one another and easily expressed in words. 


When we have seen the nature of these illusions and the 
causes of them, we have taken the first great step to be free 
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from them. And to be free from them is at the same time 
to be rid of the idea of determinism, to know ourselves 
as free wills. For if we are right in thinking that measure- 
ment and mechanical law belong to spatial objects only, and 
that separateness of parts and uniformity of character are 
qualities only of the spatialized self—not of the real self— 
it follows that the real self wholly escapes the notion of 
mechanical law or determination. The whole problem of 
determinism, as it is usually put, falls away; for we see 
that its terms apply only to spatial systems, not at all to 
the world of the living consciousness. That which at each 
instant is novel can in no sense be mechanically contained 
in what has gone before. And that past which in memory 
is not separate from the present but penetrates and forms 
part of it, can in no sense be related to the present as an 
external cause. 

The puzzles of determinism, then, like the paradoxes of 
motion, are due to the mistaken attempt to think of the liv- 
ing self with the terms and methods which apply only to 
the world of space. If the science of psychology resolves 
consciousness into “states,” and studies these states sepa- 
rately and as if they could be preserved quiescent and static, 
it may consistently regard the mind as a thing of rigid 
cause and effect, for the objects it studies are indeed not 
free, since they are dead. What it studies is an artificial 
thing; the reality is untouched by its laws. 

We have followed the course of Bergson’s thought far 
enough to come into sight of its central principle. There 
is an illusion in experience; and a deliverance to be had 
through a way of knowledge almost atrophied because of 
the encroachments of our prevalent mental habits. Berg- 
son is one of those who, like Descartes and Kant, have lived 
through a profound personal enlightenment; and the moral 
élan of the liberated pervades his philosophy, giving it a 
carrying power beyond that which its letter explains. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that he should give some more 
explicit account of his new method, generalizing and 
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extending its use beyond those special objects which at first 
absorbed him. This was done in an article entitled “An 
Introduction to Metaphysics,” recently translated into Eng- 
lish. It is no new theory, he remarks here, that we have “two 
profoundly different ways of knowing things.” Nearly all 
philosophers agree on this point, but not all see wherein the 
difference consists, nor how much depends upon it. To 
Bergson’s mind the essential difference now seems to be 
simply this: that “in the first mode of knowledge one 
hovers about the object; in the second, one enters into it.” 
If the knowledge of a horse’s action obtainable by an analy- 
tic observer with his moving-pictures is typical of the first 
mode, the direct and sympathetic knowledge of that same 
motion possessed by the skillful rider may be typical of the 
second. Both kinds of knowledge are “empirical”; both go 
to “the facts”; but one is external knowledge; the other, 
by contrast, internal. 

To this second way of knowing, Bergson now gives the 
name of “intuition.” By it we know our own inner life, 
as we have seen; but intuition is not confined to self-knowl- 
edge. It is a kind of “intelligent sympathy” by which we 
may “place ourselves within,” or identify ourselves with, 
the central motive of anything that has life in it—and wher- 
ever there is change there is life. Every mode of behavior, 
every custom, every art, every work of art, has a side which 
it presents to analysis, another which is only accessible to 
intuition. A new stroke in swimming, or a new dance, 
explained in all detail and followed with equal care, fails; it 
fails, until by an elusive mental process we fall into the 
knack of it, until we are admitted into its secret, and the 
elements of the performance are forgotten in its unity and 
simplicity. In the learning of any art, imitation is more 
important than analytic instruction, for imitation calls into 
action that “intelligent sympathy” which alone can achieve 
knowledge of that art in its inward reality. In contrast 
with analysis, intuition seizes the object in its unity, and 
at once. There are many ways of analyzing a thing, 
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depending upon your purpose or your “point of view”; 
hence analytic knowledge is “relative” to the point of view, 
and can never be final nor exhaustive. But intuition comes 
upon the thing as it is. In it “one is attached to no point 
of view, and makes use of no symbols.” We may say of 
it, wherever it can be employed, that “it reaches the abso- 
lute.” Thus intuition is our means of entry into the world 
of metaphysics. 

Obviously the analytic method, external and relative, is 
the method of natural science, the method of the “intellect.” 
We understand an object scientifically only when we can 
imagine ourselves reconstructing it from its elements. And 
as the units which analysis requires must be assumed con- 
stant, intellect necessarily tends to conceive all things, liv- 
ing or dead, as functions of the immobile, the lifeless. But 
remaining external to its object, intellect fails to grasp life 
itself, which can never be found as a mechanical arrange- 
ment of the lifeless; and this failure of the intellect is one of 
increasing extent as we rise from the physical to the biologi- 
cal sciences. Only in one science does the analytic process 
give us the whole truth, namely, in geometry; for space has 
no interior—it is the perfectly exposed object. Elsewhere 
intellect needs at all points the supplement of intuition. 
Science has, in fact, depended upon intuition for its suc- 
cessively more powerful conceptions; and its future progress 
will depend upon recognizing this hitherto implicit alliance. 
Thus metaphysics is needed as a constant companion of sci- 
ence. “Creative Evolution” is the application of this prin- 
ciple to the science of development; and is, by general con- 
sent, the best illustration of this startling proposition. But 
the theory of intuition is more important than any of its 
applications; and it should be recognized that Bergson’s 
philosophy does not stand or fall with the fate of those bio- 
logical speculations, picturesque as they are. The proposi- 
tion remains that science cannot do its own work without 
bringing intuition to the aid of analysis. 
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But on the other hand, our conception of intuition would 
be incomplete if we supposed that it could proceed without 
reference to scientific analysis. It is rather the dependence 
upon science which distinguishes the work of the philosopher 
from that of the poet or the mystic. Philosophy must 
approach the inner reality of things through the outer phe- 
nomena: it must absorb all that science can give by way of 
analysis before the process of intuition is justified. The 
mystic (in the bad sense) inclines to ignore the scientific 
fact, and thus to create a gulf between science and meta- 
physics. Bergson believes that he has built a bridge across 
that gulf, reuniting what men have put asunder. “One 
does not gain,” he says, “an intuition of reality, unless one 
has won its confidence by long comradeship with its super- 
ficial manifestations.” The foundation of the faculty of 
intuition lies far back in the animal series, in “instinct,” 
which is most highly developed among the insects. But 
instinct alone produces no metaphysics; we are not to infer 
that “your insect is your true philosopher.” It requires 
intelligence, says Bergson, to put questions which only 
instinct can answer: 


There are things that intelligence alone is able to seek, but which, 
by itself, it will never find. These things instinct alone could find; 
but it will never seek them. .. . Intelligence remains the luminous 
nucleus around which instinct, even enlarged and purified into intuition, 
forms only a vague nebulosity. But in default of knowledge properly 
so called, reserved to pure intelligence, intuition may enable us to grasp 
what it is that intelligence fails to give us, and indicate the means of 
supplementing it. On the one hand, it will utilize the mechanism of 
intelligence itself to show how intellectual moulds cease to be strictly 
applicable; and on the other hand, by its own work, it will suggest to 
us the vague feeling, if nothing more, of what must take the place of 
intellectual moulds. . . . But though it thereby transcends intelli- 
gence, it is from intelligence that has come the push that has made it 
rise to the point it has reached. Without intelligence, it would have 
remained in the form of instinct, riveted to the special object of its 
practical interest. 
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These statements, as well as the scientific labors which Berg- 
son’s own writings have required of him, are sufficient to 
show that the “immediate attack” on metaphysical issues 
which our author recommends, does not mean a hasty resort 
to the “immediate data of consciousness.” Whatever intui- 
tion may be, it is a faculty which is seen to work in close 
codperation with intelligence. 

As we follow Bergson’s successive accounts of the nature 
of intuition, the conviction grows upon us that we are deal- 
ing in part with a very prevalent mental function; not so 
rare as his language at times, and his insistence upon its 
difficulty, tend to suggest. Even if the use of intuition 
involves a “reversal of the habits of intellect,” a “remount- 
ing of the slope of our natural intellectual gravitation,” 
these two processes may still be as closely associated as cer- 
tain other familiar alternations, such as breathing out and 
breathing in, or as induction and deduction. 

To my judgment,'a great deal of what Bergson names 
intuition is induction—a view which he himself expressly 
rejects. All those acquired intuitions, those experiences of 
being admitted to the inner reality after “long comradeship 
with its external manifestations,” are to my mind processes 
of the same kind as those which unify the conceptions of 
science. When a biologist, after much observing, discovers 
the resemblance which marks a certain group of organisms 
as a species, he is using, as Bergson maintains, intuition; 
yet he is none the less obviously performing an induction. 
Whenever we penetrate to the meaning of what is presented 
simply as a collection or assemblage of scattered members, 
we are doing something which “mechanical intellect” could 
not achieve; we are calling upon our sense of life, and of 
the inwardness of things; we are making an induction, which 
is at the same time an intuition. 

But these acquired intuitions are derivative; helped into 
existence, as was said, partly by the preceding survey of 
external facts, partly by a “sense of life” which is itself an 
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intuition of another order. For beside and behind these 
acquired intuitions, or inductions, there are original intui- 
tions; original in the same way that sense-perception is 
original, supplying intellect with concrete data, not waiting 
for prior scientific accumulations. It is this original intui- 
tion, preceding analysis rather than following it, which 
Bergson usually has in mind; that of which the intuitions 
of time, motion, change, offer his ever-recurring examples. 
It is intuition in this sense which he justly describes as an 
extended and deepened perception; and it is in defining 
and describing the work of this original sort of intuition 
that we have thought his chief significance to lie. 

If I were to compress into one phrase what this intuition 
accomplishes, I should say that it perceives the reality of 
things as something simple in what appears, to ordinary per- 
ception, multiple or complex. Motion, for example, to the 
eye is distinctly composite, analyzable; to intuition it is 
simple and indivisible. Our great difficulty, which Bergson 
with immense labor, by every device of language, seeks to 
remove, is not so much to perceive motion as to recognize 
its simplicity. The reality of a motion is an act which it 
embodies; its path but translates into space an original 
impulse which remains identical throughout. The path I 
may divide as I will, but the act or impulse is indivisible. 
The “inner view” of motion perceives it in its impulse and 
intent, hence as simple; and motion thus intuitively per- 
ceived is absolute motion. We are free, then, from the 
obsession which impels us to the impossible attempt of 
explaining motion in terms of rest,—as if motion were com- 
plex and rest were simple; we see that motion in its sim- 
plicity is as much a datum of experience as is space itself. 

The same intuitive perception which discerns the simplicity 
of motion may be extended to objects apparently still more 
complex: an organism, an organ of an organism, our per- 
sonal identity. What is the reality of the eye, for example? 
Is it this intricate mechanism of tissues, or is it the simple 
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function which we inwardly know as “seeing”? May not 
the eye be “only the simple act of vision,—en tant qw’il se 
divise pour nous en une mosaique de cellules.’ Or if we 
perceive an identity in the flux of our own personal experi- 
ence, and call this identity our self, it is because we find 
here also a simple impulse, unbroken while we endure. And 
perhaps also the scope of intuition may be extended to that 
Vital Impetus which behind all living things urges its gather- 
ing momentum against the weakening barriers of material- 
ity. Here intuition approaches—without reaching—the 
attainment claimed by the religious mystic, in his vision of 
the One which is behind all phenomena. 

In this positive side of his teaching, Bergson seems to me 
essentially right. There is a simplicity in the deeper facts 
of the world to which only a simple and direct perception 
can do justice. The theory of intuition marks a return to 
that simplicity in metaphysics which in religion was cele- 
brated of old as the advantage of the babe in comparison with 
the wise and prudent. Bergson almost convinces William 
James that “deep knowledge must always be of the imme- 
diate type”; that in metaphysics “conception [that is, idea- 
making] must give way to perception raised to a higher 
potency.” 

But Bergson’s philosophy is a philosophy of contrasts. 
It advances perception at the expense of intellect. It 
separates time from space, mind from matter, change from 
the changeless, quality from quantity; and asks us in some 
measure to displace one member in each of these pairs in 
favor of the other. ‘To these contrasts and rejections Berg- 
son is seriously committed. His view of freedom requires 
that the mind is of time and not of space. His intimations of 
immortality are based in part on the contention that mem- 
ory is of the spirit and not of the brain. Intuition must 
be exclusive of all ideas, lest something artificial and static 
should be introduced into la durée pure. His solutions of 
philosophical problems are accomplished by banishing one 
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side of the fact, and thus eliminating the problem. He 
endeavors to show that the terms and alternatives of the 
intellect do not apply to the region of reality discovered by 
intuition, in spite of the fact that he has explained these 
two faculties as inner and outer views of the same object. 
A vein of dualism and partisanship thus runs through his 
thought; and this, I believe, involves him in many embar- 
rassments. 

If intellect asks questions and intuition answers them, 
must not these two conversers, like all others, share ideas? 
Intuition is compelled by intellect to become a thinker; for 
when once ideas are admitted into the world, all perception 
forthwith begins to mean something, to answer questions, to 
signify choices—in brief, to be at the same time experience 
and idea. An unborn infant and its mother might per- 
ceive at the same moment the rocking of the same boat. 
It may be possible for the mother to close her mind to the 
boat and the sky and the water, and to perceive by intuition 
the simple impulse of the wave, in its undivided lift and 
lapse, nearly as the infant must perceive it. But that 
impulse has for her an unbanishable meaning such as it can- 
not have for the infant; because of her knowledge, her intui- 
tion has become a thought. There is more in an intuition 
than in all the ideas that may be extracted from it,—more 
in my sense of my friend, let me say, than in all that I 
could say about him; but that infinite residuum, after all 
available ideas have been extracted, is more idea. In dis- 
tinguishing itself from the fragments, the remainder has 
acquired a character like theirs. 

Thus analysis and intuition are parts of one mental act. 
There are not two faculties here; but alternations of atten- 
tion within one act of knowledge. And it follows that we 
cannot regard intuition as a source of superior truth while 
intellect is a source of illusion. In respect of veracity they 
are on a par. It is fair to remember, as the realists are 
to-day pointing out, that selection is not falsification. 
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Illusion arises only when one assumes that the piecemeal 
aspect of the thing analyzed is identical with the whole in 
its integrity—an assumption which can be avoided, without 
suspending the intellect. It is true that in all analysis, as 
Bergson persistently reminds us, there is a kind of mental 
entropy, or decline: we cannot recover the whole from the 
parts, any more than we can make life in the laboratory. 
We cannot indeed recover the simple whole from its mani- 
fold parts; but the fact is that we have never lost it. If 
one is told that his experience of love, for instance, is a 
composite of biological impulses, social ideals, esthetic 
values, prudential motives, and a certain religious enthusi- 
asm, his affection is not necessarily dissipated by this analy- 
sis among its various fragments. He may still be conscious 
in its integrity of that which is being analyzed; and if 
he believes, with Bergson, that the whole is more real than 
the alleged elements, such analysis would have no mislead- 
ing force. To substitute the analysis for the fact would 
indeed be a calamity, but on Bergson’s own principles the 
substitution is impossible. The whole is not lost in the 
parts; the results of intellect do not conflict with those of 
intuition. 

I judge, then, that our intuitive perceptions are also ideas; 
and that these ideas of wholes remain, or may remain, pres- 
ent through our analyses, not alien to them but united with 
them organically. If this is true of the minor perceptions, 
as of motions and feelings, it is also true of the major ones; 
and ultimately of that feeble intuition which Bergson allows 
us of life in its ultimate unity, of l’élan vital. This per- 
ception should also be recognized as an idea, and indeed as 
our most permanent mental possession. Some idea we have 
always with us of the whole in which we find ourselves; and 
this confers upon our experience an element of stability 
which is lacking in the perpetual flux of existence as dis- 
cerned by Bergson. Because this intuition of the whole is 
at the same time idea, our temporal existence, la durée pure, 
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is something more than a fusion and interpenetration of past 
with present experience; it is a significant and ordered 
increase of wealth, and of command of the future. Because 
it is idea, our analyses and the movement of events enrich 
it rather than displace or obscure it; all that we learn is 
taken up into it, and it becomes our philosophy and our 
religion. All this complexity it entertains without losing 
its simplicity; it is our “apperceiving mass,” and thinking 
with it rather than of it, each new experience is spontane- 
ously placed. Intuition thus assumes the form of “good 
judgment,” and at last of “wisdom,” a union of art and 
thought which enables us to perceive in all things the simple, 
the proportionate, the essential, the identical. The value of 
intuition for science depends wholly on this cumulative and 
organic quality. And it is the particular need of the present 
to discern the dependence of the sciences and the arts for 
their fertility upon intuition, not in the form of a sporadic 
tour de force, but in the form of a pervasive sense of whole- 
ness, of an idea which may attain the character of religious 
insight. 

To criticise Bergson is only in some measure to describe 
the direction of his growth, and to report tendencies which 
already exist in his thought. In many ways, the argument 
of “Creative Evolution” makes evident how spirit has need 
of matter to develop the powers that are in it; how the mind 
needs a body, time needs space, and intuition the intellect. 
Throughout the whole drama of development, the apparent 
antagonists of the vital impetus prove to be its deepest 
necessities, and in the end to belong to it. But these 
are the teachings of idealism; it is towards this posi- 
tion that Bergson’s thought visibly trends, so far as its 
unreconciled dualisms permit—and even farther. Some- 
thing of the irony of fate appears in the circumstance that 
the one great modern thinker to whom (so far as I have 
been able to discover) Bergson never refers by name—from 
whom he is repelled in advance by the doctrine that the 
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movement of history is rational, that all change has a logic 
at its heart—should be the thinker who differs from Kant 
most nearly as Bergson himself differs from Kant. It is 
Bergson’s greatest service to have shown that knowledge of 
reality is possible in concrete experience, that a direct and 
immediate relation is possible to ourselves, to our fellows, 
and to the absolute power. It is just this that Kant denies, 
and that Hegel has asserted. What we owe to Bergson is 
that he has made these things plain as Hegel did not make 
them plain. He has made it common property that these 
are the simple and original capacities of human nature. 

But in the end we must acknowledge that the unfinished- 
ness of Bergson’s thought and its internal antagonisms give 
it an impulsive and pregnant quality, such as the “systems” 
could never reach. Flux, hostility, and illusion are the sali- 
ent characters of experience as we deal with it. The world- 
views which we work out are rather a mesh of compromises, 
even as Bergson says, than an hierarchy of syntheses. An 
adequate idealism, just, as Bergson is just, to the claims of 
art and of nature, lies ahead of us, not behind us. To 
sharpen the dilemmas of reflection, even in partisan fashion, 
is to enliven our sense of the work to be done, and to 
strengthen our grasp of its data. Biology advances by aid 
of the arts of staining tissues and illuminating them; like- 
wise philosophy. Bergson has charged the web of contem- 
porary thought with vivid contrast and has flooded it with 
interstitial light. 





BOCCACCIO, AN APOLOGY 
(1313-1913) 


By H. D. Sepewick 


N the Roman breviary there is a long list of saints, some 
of whom receive special veneration, in the hope (accord- 
ing to our modern interpretation of the action of grace) that 
the worshipper by merely touching in thought the hem of 
their garments may draw in virtue. 

It is natural that we should cherish the memory of men 
who have created, it may be as agents of a higher power, 
what we call our spiritual life; even the repetition of the 
names of saints, who but for the pious insistence of the 
breviary would have been forgotten, serves to remind men 
how many heroes have given their lives in order to create a 
home for the soul. Such recognition of our debts to the dead 
is one of the binding elements that hold men together in 
spiritual communion and keep alive their spiritual patriotism. 

There is in our western world another brotherhood, older 
than that of the Christian church, whose heroes have created 
a common country for all men. The Republic of Letters 
has its breviary with a long list of names and special memo- 
rials of its most illustrious citizens. Among the remembered 
dead, time, authority, the permanent needs of humanity, 
have established, though with no absolute certitude, a hier- 
archy in which each has his place of honor. The spirit of 
nationality disturbs the general judgment, but in spite of 
national divisions the Republic of Letters stands as one body. 
Its citizens labor in their native fields, in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, or America, and yet by upholding the unity 
of the Republic they help to maintain health and vigor in all 
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its divisions. The consciousness of cosmopolitan unity 
infuses strength into each component part, sets up a large 
human standard of excellence, and appraises the special 
achievement of each stock according to the general expe- 
rience of the race; if it were not for this, literature would be 
in danger of adapting itself to local sympathies, to random 
tastes, to fragmentary experiences, to the caprice of a region 
or of a generation, and so of forsaking its duty as a human- 
izing factor in civilization. Some citizens of this common- 
wealth have been mere local celebrities and deserve to be 
remembered only in their province or city; some have been 
of national reputation and worthy of national honor; only 
a small band arises above all such limitations and belongs to 
the whole world. 

Such great men, in whatever language they may have 
written, are heroes of the Republic of Letters, and their 
memorial years should not go by unmarked. Some are hon- 
ored for one reason, some for another; a few have a peculiar 
claim upon our gratitude as the pioneers of modern litera- 
ture. These pioneers were potent factors in shaping mod- 
ern civilization. Chief among them are the three Italians, 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. The literature that existed 
immediately before them, in whatever language, was a 
medieval interpretation of life; its merits and its faults were 
medieval; it issued from an experience of life quite different 
from our own. With these three Italians the modern world 
begins, modern literature begins; that is, the world in which 
they lived affected them a good deal as our world affects us, 
and their interpretation of it is like our own interpretation of 
our world; life’s adventure was to them very much what it 
is to us. Of the three, this applies least to Dante who, 
except that he transcends temporal limitations, was still 
largely medieval; Petrarch was less concerned with the 
stuff that constitutes the common experience of mankind 
than with his own individual experience, so that he, too, has 
but a qualified claim to rank as a creator of modern litera- 
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ture; but Boccaccio is essentially a man of our world, he 
would need but a change of clothes and of language to adapt 
himself to life in London, Paris, or New York. He is the 
real herald of the Renaissance, the first ancestor of our mod- 
ern story-teller. This is the sixth hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. 


II 


Giovanni Boccaccio presents a very definite physiog- 
nomy tous. With men of the Middle Ages we feel as if we 
were among the Chinese; all look very much alike and seem 
to have little in common with us. Boccaccio stands out as 
distinct as our next-door neighbor. He was an agreeable 
little man, fond of conversation, a good talker; his face was 
round, his nose a trifle flat, lips rather full; his aspect was 
pleasant, his manner gay, and though as years went on he 
grew stout, there was always a certain elegance in his bear- 
ing. He was an odd mixture of the vulgar and the spiritual; 
a clever, quick-witted, little Florentine bourgeois, possessed 
of the merits and defects of his class, and also gifted with the 
genius of Florence and with a touch of that soul which marks 
her greatest men. 

Boccaccio’s father was a shrewd, money-getting merchant 
who had risen from small affairs to a share in the great 
financial transactions of the house of Bardi. He does not 
appear to have been rich, but he enjoyed the reputation of 
being a good man of business. Like all Florentine mer- 
chants and craftsmen, he proposed to make his son follow in 
his footsteps; but his attempt to make Giovanni a merchant 
was a failure. The time of apprenticeship in a mercantile 
establishment was wasted; so was the time spent in the study 
of law. Giovanni was able to oppose a blank wall of utter 
indifference to money-getting pursuits. They did not inter- 
est him, and there was an end of it. But before the father 
gave over his attempts, he sent his son to Naples, where he 
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hoped to establish him in business. This visit to Naples, 
though it turned out quite different from the father’s 
expectations, was a matter of the greatest consequence in the 
young man’s life. The Neapolitan “scene,” spread before 
those sharp Florentine eyes, made possible the brilliant feats 
that have given so much renown to the name Boccaccio. 
Had Boccaccio been bred in Florence we should not be 
celebrating his six hundredth anniversary, or if we were, it 
would be for reasons other than that he is the great precursor 
of the Renaissance. 

Florence was a prosperous, mercantile city; she liked to 
fancy herself a new Rome, with the promise of empire before 
her. Seldom has there been less justification for a boast. 
In Rome the pressure of economic forces developed martial 
virtues; in Florence it fostered the arts of money-making. 
Florence was a city of crafty, avaricious, close-fisted mer- 
chants; she made no great plans, she conceived no great ideas. 
She expelled men of vision and dreams. A Ghibelline was 
hateful to her because his large notions of law, order, duty, 
bewildered and irritated her. Her people were very keen 
and capable in a narrow sphere, and in this respect they were 
very like the people of other Italian cities; but they differed 
from the people of other Italian communities in that they 
1) had received from nature a peculiar delicacy of perception. 

A Florentine burgher who balanced his books every night, 
‘. counted his money, scolded his wife and daughters for their 
extravagance, and tried to put his son’s nose to the commer- 
cial grindstone, had a sensitiveness that enabled him to tell 
by touch the proper curves of a well-turned jar, to appreciate 
color and dramatic power in painting, to value simplicity, 
proportion, and harmony in architecture, and to enjoy 
purity, melody, and force in language. These artistic gifts 
enabled Florence to produce such artists as Giotto and f 
Orcagna, such buildings as Santa Croce, Santa Maria 
. Novella, the Campanile, Or San Michele; and to make the 
We Tuscan idiom the language of Italian literature. 
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Old Boccaccio showed no sign of this Florentine sensitive- 
ness, but he was the embodiment of the penny-getting, crafty, 
selfish spirit. In his youth he sowed his wild oats, but 
one suspects that he did it economically; in his old age, at 
least according to his unfilial son, he was what is commonly 
known as an old curmudgeon. His little-mindedness shows 
itself in his son under a special aspect, in his fondness for 
telling nasty stories. On the other hand, Giovanni had 
not only the sensitiveness of his race but also a capacity for 
reverence and admiration of which few, wherever born, are 
capable. The father was a typical citizen of Florence, the 
son represented much that was best in her. 

From the narrow streets of this compact little city, 
crowded with busy mercantile establishments, cold in winter, 
bleak in autumn and early spring, where, in spite of gaiety 
among the young nobility, wool, dyestuffs, profits, credit, 
and markets were the staple of conversation, Giovanni went 
to the sunshine and azure skies of the South. Naples was 
then in her glory. The sun glittered on the waves and gilded 
the slopes along the bay as brilliantly then as it glitters and 
gilds to-day. Capri and Ischia rose from the blue sea as 
lovely in their elegant contours and soft violet hues as they 
are now. Baiz’s bay was as magical as it is in Shelley’s 
verses. The verdure that covered the shore, the plains, the 
flanks of the hills and mountains, was more luxuriant then 
than it is now; the towers and castles of the city were far 
more picturesque; the presence of antiquity was far more 
perceptible and inspiring. Naples was a city of sensuous 
beauty. Her King, Robert the Wise, was a prudent sover- 
eign, eager to repair the ravages that war had caused during 
the reigns of his father and grandfather. He liked to have 
his nobles amuse themselves; it was better that they should 
“fleet the time carelessly” than be bored in their country 
castles with nothing to do but plot rebellion. Times were 
good, and money went farther than in a colder land where 
the wants of man were less easily satisfied. Gilded youth 
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enjoyed itself to the full; summer was one round of 
gaiety,—gallopings along the Posilippo shore, fishing for 
crabs among the seaweed, frolicking on the beach, rowing 
over the rainbow-tinted water, picnics, songs, love-making. 

Old Boccaccio was probably pleased to have his son fre- 
quent what he considered good society; he thought that 
Giovanni was getting up in the world, doing better than if he 
had stayed in Florence. This seems to be the explanation of 
his giving his son enough money to live in idleness, after the 
experiments in trade and law had failed. How high young 
Boccaccio rose in fashionable society, it is hard to tell. His 
lively imagination, his keen power of observation, his skill at 
story-telling, render it quite as likely that he watched it and 
overheard its gossip from the outer edge, as that he was in 
the midst of it. 

Wholly apart from the impression which the glittering 
splendor of the scenery made upon him, two things of deep- 
est consequence mark his sojourn in Naples. He resolved 
to become a poet, and he fell in love. The neighborhood of 
Naples was the home of classical memories; there was the 
shrine of the Cumzan Sybil, the grave of Parthenope, the 
lake of Avernus, Cape Misenum, and more than all else, 
Virgil’s tomb, where, it is said, Boccaccio dedicated himself to 
poetry. He must have wandered by these places a hundred 
times with a copy of Virgil in his hand. From them he 
received the classical thrill that shows itself on every page 
of his early books, and became at last the dominating motive 
in his life. 

In Naples he fell in love. He was as certain to fall in 
love, and to fall in love many times, as sparks to fly upwards; 
but the hot Neapolitan sun and the loose morals of Neapoli- 
tan society determined the nature of his passion. Had he 
stayed in Florence during those years he would have sung 
of love in quite another fashion; there the steadier influences 
of the North, the standards of Dante, Petrarch, Francesco 
da Barberino, and the Florentine moralists, would have 
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given a soberer, a more Platonic, cast to his fancy. Florence 
was essentially puritan; partly because a passionate morality 
was the dominant trait of her greatest men, but principally 
because the burghers were parsimonious, florin-loving 
people who regarded love as a casual disorder of youth. 
Neither did Florence have classical memories; she would 
never have given scope and incitement to the young man’s 
glowing imagination. 

Under the influence of Naples, Boccaccio wrote all his 
early works, “Filocolo,” “Filostrato,” ‘“Teseide,” “Ameto,” 
“Fiammetta,” “Ninfale Fiesolano.” In spite of the facts 
that the “Teseide” furnished Chaucer with the material for 
the “Knight’s Tale” and that “Filostrato” gave both to 
him and, through him, to Shakespeare the plot of “Troilus 
and Cressida,” the world makes little account of all these 
young romances; it looks on Boccaccio merely as the author 
of the “Decameron.” On the whole the world is right, the 
early works are Neapolitan, they depict Neapolitan life, 
they embody the sun-loving, idle, sensuous, Neapolitan 
temperament, and at the same time they are a little slovenly; 
they are the works of an improvisatore. 

In the “Decameron” there is quite a different spirit. In 
it there is indeed love of sensuous beauty, devotion to pleas- 
ure, ethical insouciance, and the same general conception of 
life as a matter of castanets, tarantella, and love-making; 
but with these the Neapolitan elements end. The “Decam- 
eron” is the work of the capable, enthusiastic, laborious, 
serious Florentine, whose fingers quiver at the touch of an 
Etruscan vase, whose eye demands harmony in colors more 
than brilliance, whose whole being insists upon proportion, 
measure, form. Not merely in the exquisite frame that 
encloses the stories, but also in the stories themselves, the 
sharp-eyed, sensitive, business-like Florentine has pushed 
aside the Neapolitan flaneur, and exhibits the keen observa- 
tion of an Agassiz or a John Burroughs in his delineation of 
the character, habits, and disposition of the animals he is 
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studying. The stories probably came to his hands in 
a rude, hearsay shape, as they were told on the piazza or 
in the tavern; and our little Florentine, his love of sen- 
suous things quickened and developed by his Neapolitan 
experience, took the raw stuff and wrought it into works of 
art. This famous book with its full-blown, sensuous, fleshly 
beauty, marks the beginning of the Renaissance. 

The “Decameron” was a remarkable feat, and if Boc- 
caccio’s anniversary is to be kept at all, conventional respect 
requires that lip-service be paid to it. The real lover of 
Boccaccio, however, loves him for very different reasons,— 
for his admiration of Petrarch and his reverence for Dante. 
Not for his sensuous, Neapolitan temperament, nor for his 
Florentine art, but for these rare and noble sentiments is his 
memory honored. And the true admirer of Boccaccio has a 
special act of piety to perform. Various biographers have 
charged him with telling, in decameronian grossness, the 
details of his liaison with the woman whom he professed to 
love and honor. Is this accusation just? 


Iil 


These are the facts of Boccaccio’s love affair with 
Fiammetta, according to the romantic hypothesis maintained 
by Crescini, Hortis, Hauvette, and in a modified form by 
Torraca, as well as by Hutton and others. At Naples on 
the Saturday immediately preceding Easter Sunday, in the 
church of San Lorenzo, Boccaccio saw a beautiful lady and 
fell head over heels in love with her. This lady, whose name 
was Mary though she was familiarly called Fiammetta, was 
a bastard daughter of King Robert and the wife of a Nea- 
politan gentleman. Boccaccio wooed her for some time 
without success, then she began to look favorably upon him, 
and finally, in consequence of his bold intrusion into her 
bedroom, became his mistress, but before very long for- 
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sook him for someone else. This hypothesis is an ingenious 
patchwork made by taking different bits from various pas- 
sages in Boccaccio’s romances, and putting them together in 
complete disregard of difficulties, discrepancies, improbabili- 
ties, and flat contradictions. Excepting in Boccaccio’s 
works, not a single indication of this lady’s existence is to 
be discovered in any source whatsoever. 

In his letters and in his Latin works, Boccaccio refers 
briefly to sundry facts of his life, but he makes no mention 
of Fiammetta. The earliest biographers do not; neither 
Filippo Villani (1400?), whether in the original Latin ver- 
sions or in the later Italian version, nor Domenico Aretino, 
of perhaps a generation afterward. The questions whether 
there was any real Fiammetta, whether she was a king’s 
daughter and Boccaccio’s mistress, must be determined from 
sundry passages in Boccaccio’s works. ‘The romantic 
hypothesis proceeds on the assumption that every reference 
that can be twisted, no matter how violently, into a shape that 
will fit, is autobiographical and true, and that every passage 
which contradicts the hypothesis is irrelevant or false. To 
discuss the evidence in full would require too much space. It 
must suffice to say that the very passages relied on to uphold 
the theory often contradict one another, sometimes in matters 
of slight consequence, sometimes in essential matters. 

The contradictions in the romantic hypothesis are so many 
and so serious that they suggest a contrary theory, which I 
may call the apologetic hypothesis. According to this 
hypothesis there are several Fiammettas. First, there is the 
Fiammetta of the “Decameron,” who obviously stands 
apart; for she is not the daughter of a king, not a Neapoli- 
tan, not married, and does not undergo the experiences 
attributed to the heroine of the romantic hypothesis. Sec- 
ond, there is the Fiammetta of the romance of that name. 
She, too, stands apart, for the gist of that romance is that 
she is abandoned by her lover, whereas in the romantic 
hypothesis she abandons him. These two Fiammettas are 
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virtually creatures of Boccaccio’s imagination. A third 
Fiammetta is the noble and beautiful creature of his Petrar- 
chian lyrics whom he makes believe to have worshipped in 
Petrarchian fashion both during her life and after her death. 
She is an ideal figure of his fancy, probably nine parts 
imagination and one part corporeal. There is also a fourth 
Fiammetta, a real woman. She was not the daughter of 
King Robert, but a fashionable lady of Naples, who flirted 
with Boccaccio and may or may not have been his mistress. 

It is hardly safe to acecept any of Boccaccio’s statements 
as actual facts. A single instance will show this. Boccaccio 
represents this lady as going to Baiz for the season; he 
cannot go there lest he give occasion for gossip. He stays 
in Naples, and denounces Baiz. In Sonnet LXIX he is 
afraid that Baie may corrupt her, for the place is given 
over to pleasure and love-making, and it often happens that 
a woman who goes there a Lucrece returns a Cleopatra— 


Lucrezia vienvi 
Che torna Cleopatra. 


And proceding from fear to fear, he continues in Sonnet IV 
(the numbering of the sonnets is not chronological ) — 


Perish thy name, Baie, . . . 
For thou hast corrupted the most chaste mind. 


All this sounds plausible enough, and Baie seems to stand 
convicted of having corrupted the chaste mind of this lady 
and of many another. But the occasion for this theatrical 
denunciation of Baiz has been revealed by Signor Giuseppe 
Gigli. Twelve hundred years earlier, the poet Martial wrote 
an epigram against Baiw, a fashionable resort in his day 
as well as in Boccaccio’s, in which he says, “Penelope venit, 
abit Helene,”—she who came a Penelope goes back a Helen. 
With Martial at one elbow and Petrarch at the other, 
Boccaccio was so busy working up their suggestions that 
he had little time to concern himself with actual facts. 
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A classical verse exercised a far greater influence over him 
than any desire to hold the mirror up to the world about 
him. Baie was very likely as corrupt in Boccaccio’s day 
as in Martial’s; but in face of Martial’s epigram, Boccaccio’s 
invective can hardly be deemed proof of anything. 

Acting upon this hint as to Boccaccio’s method of pro- 
cedure and also upon his expressed opinion that poetry con- 
sists “in concealing the truth under the beauteous veil of 
fable,” let us take up the main points in the romantic 
hypothesis, one by one,—F iammetta’s parentage, her name, 
her first meeting with Boccaccio, her character, and the 
nature of her liaison with him. 

First Fiammetta’s parentage: It is stated in the prologue 
to “Filocolo” and in “Ameto” that Fiammetta is the 
bastard daughter of King Robert; but in one the fact is 
stated positively, in the other as doubtful. In itself the 
liaison of a young Florentine bourgeois with the daughter 
of the king is improbable. Even if her royal relations 
laughed at it, it can hardly be supposed that her husband 
would suffer Boccaccio’s boasts, tricked out in all their 
decameronian explicitness, to go unpunished. ‘The very 
amplitude and exactness of description raises doubts: a 
young, handsome, fashionable woman, the wife of a noble- 
man, the daughter of a king, her age indicated, her mother 
and her putative father pointed out, her name Mary, her 
pet name Fiammetta!—the inference is that there was no 
person to whom this description would fit. Everybody 
familiar with high Neapolitan society would know this. 
These niceties of detail suggest that Boccaccio was screen- 
ing his real love by pretending to describe her. In the 
“Vita Nuova” Dante had made use of a lady as a screen to 
conceal his admiration for Beatrice; Boccaccio, who took 
ideas as he did stories wherever he found them, seized on this 
suggestion, enlarged it, and decked it out in regal trappings. 
In Canzone VI, the poet states how he has discovered a 
means (a screen lady, one Giovanna apparently) by which 
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he might see his “gentil Madonna” and not betray his love, 
but cover it up under a false excuse, “sotto coperta di cagione 
non vere’; and in Madrigal II, he says that if he has made 
pretense to love another woman he did so in order to avoid 
giving food to gossip. By setting up an imaginary princess 
as a screen he would throw Neapolitan gossips off the scent, 
and if he also caused the simple people of Florence to believe 
that he had had a king’s daughter for mistress, that was a 
good joke and would earn him consideration with the vulgar. 
There is another element in the romantic hypothesis which 
confirms the view that Boccaccio’s liaison with a king’s 
daughter is fiction. That hypothesis asserts that Boccaccio’s 
mother was also a princess. Really, these royal liaisons in 
the Boccaccio family come too frequently. 

Second, her name: The main factor in the romantic 
hypothesis is the name Fiammetta; but does identity of 
name imply identity of person? The respective heroines of 
several episodes in the romances are named Fiammetta; but 
so is the heroine of the “Decameron,” who is quite a 
different person. According to the prologue to “Filocolo,” 
the name Fiammetta was the nickname of a Princess 
Mary; but does it not sound more like an invention of the 
poet's? Petrarch was the great exemplar for Boccaccio; 
Petrarch had taken the name Laura to conceal the lady 
whom he loved because it enabled him to play upon the 
resemblance between Laura and the laurea (the poet’s 
laurel). In imitation Boccaccio chose Fiammetta as a 
happy diminutive of fiamma (flame), to express the inten- 
sity of his passion. The device was useful in his narrative 
prose and invaluable in his lyrics. Whatever else may be 
true in the story, it seems that the name Fiammetta must be 
fictitious. 

Next to the name, the leaven that has swollen the whole 
story to its large proportions, is the first meeting of the 
lovers in the Franciscan church of San Lorenzo on the Sat- 
urday before Easter in a year described with great accuracy 
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though in a roundabout way. This meeting is told with 
particularity in the prologue to “Filocolo” and in “Ameto.” 
In one detail the account contradicts itself; in “Filocolo” the 
lovers meet for the second time in the church of the Prince of 
the Angels, in “Ameto” they meet the second time in San 
Lorenzo. It does not seem likely that Boccaccio would for- 
get any detail of an incident so important in his own life. 
Both time and place of this meeting are strong evidence of 
its fictitious character. The great Petrarch, who had been 
crowned on the Roman Capitol, had described his first sight 
of Laura as taking place in the Franciscan Church of Santa 
Chiara, at Avignon, on Good Friday, in a definite year. 
What should a young poet do, so admiring, so ready in 
adaptation, as Boccaccio, except to adopt the same device, 
and give the year, the day, the church, when he first saw his 
beloved? The idea was eminently poetic—“who ever loved 
that loved not at first sight?’—and set a seal of apparent 
truth on his whole narrative. Boccaccio was right; it is that 
first meeting in the church that has persuaded his romantic- 
minded biographers to accept the whole Fiammetta episode 
as fact. And it is perhaps worth notice that the name of the 
church is not prosaically said to be San Lorenzo but is 
indicated as named “after him who, in order to become one 
with the gods, endured to be offered up a sacrifice upon a 
gridiron,” or (in “Ameto”) “who in order to mount to the 
dwellings of the immortal gods endured all over that which 
Mucius Scevola only endured in his hand.” Do not these 
suggestions of fire and flame necessarily determine the place 
for the first meeting with Fiammetta? 

Further doubts on the romantic hypothesis are cast by the 
double account of Fiammetta’s character. In two episodes, 
she is depicted as shameless. In the romance entitled 
“Fiammetta,” although unfaithful to her husband, she seems 
a fine person. In the prologue to “Filocolo” she is well- 
behaved. In the dedicatory epistle to “Filostrato” she is 
above reproach. In the lyrical poems, even where they 
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declare fears that his lady may have been corrupted, she is 
treated, from the beginning of their acquaintance till long 
after her death, with the greatest respect. 

The romantic hypothesis attempts to meet this double 
aspect of Fiammetta’s character by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of dates. This arrangement of dates, however, does 
not accord with the internal evidence afforded by the work- 
manship of the poems. In the dedication to “Filostrato,” 
Boccaccio declares that Fiammetta is not his mistress; the 
romantic hypothesis therefore assumes that “Filostrato” 
must be an early work written before the lover attained the 
fulfillment of his desires; unfortunately the poem displays a 
maturity and a mastery that would compel an unbiassed 
critic to assign it to a date later than the dates assigned 
to inferior works in which (according to the romantic 
hypothesis) Fiammetta is described as the poet’s mistress. 
The reasonable inference from all this is that the dedicatory 
epistle to “Filostrato,” which purports to deal with fact, does 
deal with fact; and that the romances which purport to deal 
with fiction do deal with fiction, and that therefore the name 
Fiammetta sometimes applies to heroines of fiction and some- 
times refers to a real person or real persons. 

In addition to these doubt-compelling matters, two con- 
siderations add to the perplexities offered by the romantic 
hypothesis. The first is that Boccaccio, as he himself tells 
in a Latin eclogue, had five children, perhaps more, one of 
whom, a daughter Violante, lived to be four or five years 
old. The mother he never mentions. This liaison must 
have lasted for seven or eight years, at least, and took place 
either at Naples before 1340 or at Florence after that date. 
Boccaccio’s passionate devotion to the king’s daughter, or 
his passionate grief at losing her, can hardly have been so 
all-absorbing as the romantic hypothesis assumes. It was 
more interesting for the poet to throw out fantastic hints 
that he was the successful lover of a king’s daughter than to 
depict himself as the father of five or more babies by a 
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woman whom he is ashamed to speak of. This domestic 
episode proves that we cannot accept the romantic hypoth- 
esis as a complete biography, and suggests that the royal 
liaison has far more to do with fiction than with fact. 

Finally, there is a circumstance that makes it impossible 
that “Fiammetta” should have been a shameless woman 
as depicted in some of the passages that are assumed to refer 
to her. Ina sonnet addressed to Dante, whom he venerated, 
Boccaccio says: “Dante, if you sojourn, as I believe, in the 
circle of Love leoking at the beautiful Bice, . . . if in passing 
from this deceitful world into true life love is not forgotten, 
... I know that among the most joyous souls of the third 
heaven my Fiammetta sees my pain. Pray her, if the 
sweet draught of Lethe has not robbed me of her, . . . to 
obtain my ascent to her.” In another sonnet, addressed to 
Petrarch after his death, and therefore at the very end of 
Boccaccio’s life, our poet says: 


Now thou art there, where oft desire 
Has already dragged thee to behold Lauretta; 
Now thou art where my lovely Fiammetta 
Sits with her in the sight of God. 
Now with Sennuccio, with Cino, and with Dante 
Thou livest certain of eternal peace . . . 
Draw me after thee there, where in joy 
I shall see her who first set me afire with love. 


This passion is far less likely to have been founded on a 
liaison such as that described in “Ameto” than on the long- 
ing for a woman always out of reach; and it seems certain 
that Boccaccio, in his old age, after he had long repented of 
the gross writings of his youth and of his youthful misbe- 
havior, would never have ventured to put a shameless woman 
in heaven with Beatrice and Laura, with Dante and Petrarch. 

In view of the uncertainty thrown by these considerations 
upon the romantic theory of a gross liaison with King 
Robert’s daughter, it is safe to doubt the hypothesis of 
romantic scholars and accept a view of the matter put for- 
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ward by a man of the world. Brantdome, the French classic, 
says: “But I believe—and this is my general notion of 
great babblers—that Boccaccio never obtained such favors 
from this great lady as he has written, but he wrought this 
pretty matter out of his fantastic brain in order to make 
a good story of it; that is the way that poets and other 
romancers like to do,—they enjoy inventing great things, 
and inducing the world to believe them, so that they may 
make a better story and also that the public shall read their 
works with greater admiration and satisfaction, and believe 
their good fortune to be such as they have represented it.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that Boccaccio was 
a lively young man with a still livelier imagination, that, 
whatever his own misconduct may have been, his imagination 
sowed more wild oats than he, and that the mother of his 
five children probably put more of a bridle on his doings than 
on his sayings. ‘The main cause of the romance is Boccac- 
cio’s foolish satisfaction with the endless opportunities which 
the name Fiammetta offered for the flames, fires, lighting, 
kindling, burning, flaring-up, flashing, shining, and other 
resplendent qualities of an imagined passion. The practice 
of playing on names had been one of the bad habits of the 
Middle Ages; Petrarch took it up, and Boccaccio outdid 
his master. 

The accusation that Boccaccio in the night scene of 
“‘Ameto” intended to describe his own experience with the 
Fiammetta of the sonnets, is not proved. If he had been 
writing the “Decameron” at that time, he would have put 
the episode into a prose tale and no one would have imagined 
that it was autobiographical. 

A pious admirer may lay a wreath on Boccaccio’s tomb in 
honor of his six hundredth anniversary, with little or no 
fear that Boccaccio lacked the rudiments of civilization. 


THROUGH THE SCUTTLE WITH THE 
TINMAN 


By Cares S. Brooxs 


ESTERDAY I was on the roof with the tinman. He 
did not resemble the tinman of the “Wizard of Oz” 
or the flaming tinman of “Lavengro,” for he wore a derby 
hat, had a shiny seat, and smoked a ragged cigar. It was 
a flue he was fixing, a thing of metal for the gastronomic 
whiffs journeying from the kitchen to the upper airs. 
There was a vent through the roof with a cone on top to 
shed the rain. I watched him from the level cover of a 
second-story porch as he scrambled up the shingles. I 
admire men who can climb high places and stand upright 
and unmoved at the gutter’s edge. But their bravado forces 
on me unpleasantly, how closely I am tied because of dizzi- 
ness to Mother Earth’s apron strings. These fellows who 
perch on scaffolds and flaunt themselves on steeple tops are 
frontiersmen. They stand as the outposts of this flying 
globe. Often when I observe a workman descend from his 
eagle’s nest in the open steel frame of a lofty building, I 
look into his face for some trace of exaltation, some message 
from his wider horizon. You may remember how they 
gazed into Alcestis’s face when she returned from the House 
of Hades, that they might find there a token of her 
shadowed journey. It is lucky that I am no taller than 
six feet; if ten, giddiness would set in and reversion to type 
on all fours. An undizzied man is to me as much of a 
marvel as one who in his heart of hearts is not afraid of a 
horse. 
Maybe after all, it is just because I am so cowardly and 
dizzy that I have a liking for high places and especially for 
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roofs. Although here my people have lived for thousands 
of years on the very rim of things, with the unimagined 
miles above them and the glitter of Orion on their windows, 
so little have I learned of these verities that I am frightened 
on my shed top and the grasses below make me crouch in 
terror. And yet to my fearful perceptions there may be 
pleasures that cannot exist for the accustomed and jaded 
senses of the tinman. Could he feel stimulus in Hugo's 
description of Paris from the towers of Notre Dame? He 
is too much the gargoyle himself for the delights of dizziness. 

Quite a little could be said about the creative power of 
gooseflesh. If Shakespeare had been a tinman he could 
not have felt the giddy height and grandeur of the Dover 
Cliffs; Ibsen could not have wrought the climbing of the 
steeple into the crisis and calamity of “The Master 
Builder”; Teufelsdréckh could not have uttered his extra- 
ordinary night thoughts above the town of Weissnichtwo; 
“Prometheus Bound” would have been impossible. Only 
one with at least a dram of dizziness could have conceived 
an “eagle-baffling mountain, black, wintry, dead, unmeas- 
ured.” In the days when we read Jules Verne, was not 
our chief pleasure found in his marvellous way of suspending 
us with swimming senses over some fearful abyss; wet and 
slippery crags maybe, and void and blackness before us and 
below; and then just to give full measure of fright, a sound 
of running water in the depths. Doesn’t it raise the hair? 
Could a tinman have written it? 

But even so, I would like to feel at home on my own roof 
and have a slippered familiarity with my slates and spouts. 
A chimney-sweep in the old days doubtless had an ugly 
occupation, and the fear of a sooty death must have been 
recurrent to him. But what a sable triumph was his when 
he had cleared his awful tunnel and had emerged into day- 
light, blooming, as Lamb would say, in his first tender 
nigritude! “I seem to remember,” he continues, “that a 


bad sweep was once left in a stack with his brush to indicate 
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which way the wind blew.” After observing the tinman 
for a while, I put on rubber shoes and slunk up to the ridge- 
pole, the very watershed of my sixty-foot kingdom, my legs 
slanting into the infinities of the North and South. It 
sounds unexciting when written, but there I was, astride 
my house, up among the vents and exhausts of my former 
cloistered life, my head outspinning the weathercock. My 
Matterhorn had been climbed, “the pikes of darkness named 
and storm.” Next winter when I sit below snug by the fire 
and hear the wind funnelling down the chimney, will not 
my peace be deeper because I have known the heights where 
the tempest blows, and the rain goes pattering, and the 
whirling tin cones go mad? 

Right now, if I dared, I would climb to the roof again, 
and I would sit with my feet over the edge and crane for- 
ward and do crazy things just because I could. Then 
maybe my neighbors would mistake the point of my philos- 
ophy and lock me up; would sympathize with my fancies 
as did Sir Toby and Maria with Malvolio. If one is 
to escape bread and water in the basement, one’s opinions 
on such slight things as garters and roofs must be kept dark. 
Be a free thinker, if you will, on the devil, the deep sea, and 
the sunrise, but repress yourself in the trifles. 

I like flat roofs. There is in my town a public library 
on the top story of a tall building, and on my way home 
at night I often stop to read a bit before its windows. When 
my eyes leave my book and wander to the view of the roofs, 
I fancy that the giant hands of a phrenologist are feeling 
the buildings which are the bumps of the city. And listen- 
ing, I seem to hear his dictum “Vanity”; for below is the 
market of fashion. The world has sunk to ankle height. 
I sit on the shoulders of the world, above the tar-and-gravel 
scum of the city. And at my back are the books—the past, 
all that has been, the manners of dress and thought,—they 
too peeping aslant through these windows. Soon it will be 
dark and this day also will be done and burn its ceremonial 
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candles; and the roar from the pavement will be the roar of 
yesterday. 

Astronomy would have come much later if it had not been 
for the flat roofs of the Orient and its glistening nights. 
In the cloudy North, where the roofs were thatched or 
peaked, the philosophers slept indoors tucked to the chin. 
But where the nights were hot, men, banished from sleep, 
watched the rising of the stars that they might point the 
hours. They studied the recurrence of the star patterns 
until they knew when to look for their reappearance. It 
was under a cloudless, breathless sky that the constellations 
were named and their measures and orbits allotted. On 
the flat roof of some Babylonian temple of Bel came into 
life astrology, “foolish daughter of a wise mother,” that 
was to bind the eyes of the world for nearly two thousand 
years, the most enduring and the strongest of superstitions. 
It was on these roofs, too, that the planets were first 
maligned as wanderers, celestial tramps; and this gossip 
continued until recent years when at last it appeared that 
they are bodies of regular and irreproachable habits, eccen- 
tric in appearance only, doing a cosmic beat with a time- 
clock at each end, which they have never failed to punch 
at the proper moment. 

Somewhere, if I could but find it, must exist a diary of 
one of these ancient astronomers—and from it I quote in 
anticipation. “Early this night to my roof,” it runs, “the 
heavens being bare of clouds (c@lo aperto). Set myself 
to measure the elevation of Sagittarius Alpha with my 
new astrolabe sent me by my friend and master, Hafiz, 
from out Arabia. Did this night compute the equation 


a= af (a, be T;). Thus did I prove the variations of the 
ellipse and show Hassan Sabah to be the mule he is. Then 
rested, pacing my roof even to the rising of the morn- 
ing star, which burned red above the Sultan’s turret. To 


bed, satisfied with this night.” 
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Northern literature has never taken the roof seriously. 
There have been many books written from the viewpoint of 
windows. ‘The study window is usual. Then there is the 
college window and the Thrums window. Also there is a 
window viewpoint as yet scarcely expressed; that of the boy 
of Stevenson’s poems with his nose flattened against the 
glass,—convalescence looking for sailormen with one leg. 
What is “Un Philosophe sous les Toits” but a garret and its 
prospect? But does Souvestre ever go up on the roof? He 
contents himself with opening his casement and feeding 
crumbs to the birds. Not once does he climb out and 
scramble around the mansard. On wintry nights neither 
his legs nor thoughts join the windy devils that play tempest 
overhead. Then again, from Westminster bridges, from 
country lanes, from crowded streets, from ships at sea, and 
mountain tops have sonnets been thrown to the moon; not 
once from the roof. 

Is not this neglect of the roof the chief reason why we 
Northerners fear the night?’ When darkness is concerned, 
the cowardice of our poetry is notorious. It skulks, so to 
speak, when beyond the glare of the street lights. I 
propound it as a question for scholars. 


"Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world. 


Why is the night conceived as the time for the bogey to be 
abroad ?—an 


. evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chains at curfew time. 


Why does not this slender, cerulean dame keep normal hours 
and get sleepy after dinner with the rest of us—and so to 
bed? Such a baneful thing is night, “hideous,” reeking 
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with cold shivers and gloom, from which morning alone 
gives relief. 


Pack, clouds, away! and welcome, day! 
With night we banish sorrow. 


Day is jocund that stands on the misty mountain tops. 

But we cannot expect the night to be friendly and wag 
its tail when we slam against it our doors and, until lately, 
our windows. Naturally it takes to ghoulishness. It was 
in the South where the roofs are flat and men sleep as 
friends with the night that it was written, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God: and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” 

I get full of my subject as I write and a kind of rage 
comes over me as I think of the wrongs the roof has suffered. 
It is the only part of the house that has not kept pace with 
the times. To say that you have a good roof is taken as 
meaning that your roof is tight, that it keeps out the water, 
that it excels in those qualities in which it excelled equally 
three thousand years ago. What you ought to mean is that 
you have a roof that is flat and has things on it that make 
it livable, where you can walk, disport yourself, or sleep; 
a house-top view of your neighbors’ affairs; an airy pleas- 
ance with a full sweep of stars; a place to listen of nights 
to the drone of the city; a place of observation, and if you 
are so inclined, of meditation. 

Everything but the roof has been improved. The base- 
ment has been coddled with electric lights until a coal hole 
is no longer an abode of mystery. Even the garret, that 
used to be but a dusty suburb of the house and lumber room 
for early Victorian furniture, has been plastered and strewn 
with servants’ bedrooms. 

There was a garret once: somewhat misty now after these 
twenty years. It was not daubed to respectability with 
paint, nor was it furnished forth as bedrooms; but it was 
rough-timbered, and resounded with rain drops when the 
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dark clouds passed above. On bright days a cheerful light 
lay along the floor and dust motes danced in its luminous 
shaft. And always there was cob-webbed stillness. But 
on dark days, when the roof pattered and the branches of 
trees scratched the shingles and when windows rattled, a 
deeper obscurity crept out of the corners. Yet was there 
little fear in the place. This was the front garret where 
the theatre was, with the practicable curtain. But when the 
darker mood was on us, there was the back garret. It was 
six steps lower and over it the roof crouched as if to hide 
its secrets. The very men that built it must have been 
lowering, bearded fellows; for they put into it many corners 
and niches and black holes. The wood, too, from which it 
was fashioned must have been gnarled and knotted and the 
nails rusty and crooked. One window cast a narrow light 
down the middle of this room, but at both sides was 
immeasurable night. When you had stooped in from the 
sunlight and had accustomed your eyes to the dimness, you 
found yourself in an uncertain anchorage of old furniture, 
abandoned but offering dusty covert for boys with the light 
of brigands in their eyes. A pirates’ den lay safe behind 
the chimney, protected by a bristling thicket of chairs and 
table legs, to be approached only on hands and knees after 
divers rappings. And back there in the dark were strange 
boxes—strange boxes, stout and securely nailed. But the 
garret has gone. 

Whither have the pirates fled? Maybe some rumor of the 
great change reached them in their fastnesses; and then in 
the light of early dawn, in single file they climbed the ladder, 
up through the scuttle. And straddling the ridgepole with 
daggers between their teeth, alas, they became dizzy and 
toppled down the steep shingles to the gutter, to be whirled 
away in the torrent of an April shower. Ah me! Had 
only the roof been flat! Then it would have been for them 
a reservation where they might have lived on and waited 
for the sound of children’s feet to come again. Then when 
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those feet had come and the old life had returned, then from 
aloft you would hear the old cry of Ship-A-Hoy, and you 
would know that at last your house had again slipped its 
moorings and was off to Madagascar or the Straits. 


Where shall we adventure, to-day that we’re afloat, 
Wary of the weather and steering by a star? 
Shall it be to Africa, asteering of the boat, 

To Providence, or Babylon, or off to Malabar? 


So a roof must be more than a cover. The roof of a boat, 
its deck, is arranged for occupation and is its best part. 
Consider the omnibus! Even it has seats on top, the best 
seats in fine weather. When Martin Chuzzlewit went up 
to London it was on the top of the coach he sat. Pickwick 
betook himself, gaiters, small-clothes, and all, to the roof. 
Even the immaculate Rollo scorned the inside seats. He 
sat on top, you may remember, and sucked oranges to ward 
off malaria, he and that prince of roisterers, Uncle George. 
De Quincey is the authority on mail coaches and for the 
roof seats he is all fire and enthusiasm. It happened once, 
to continue with De Quincey, that a state coach was pre- 
sented by His Majesty George the Third of England, as 
a gift to the Chinese Emperor. This kind of vehicle being 
unknown in Peking, “it became necessary to call a cabinet 
council on the grand state question, ‘Where was the 
Emperor to sit? The hammer cloth happened to be 
unusually gorgeous; and partly on that consideration, but 
partly also because the box offered the most elevated seat, 
was nearest the moon, and undeniably went foremost, it 
was resolved by acclamation that the box was the Imperial 
throne, and for the scoundrel who drove, he could sit where 
he could find a perch.” 

Consider that the summer day has ended and that you 
are tired with its rush and heat. Up you must climb to your 
house-roof. On the rim of the sky is the blurred light from 
the steel furnaces at the city’s edge and, panelling this, 
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stands a line of poplars stirring and sounding in the night 
wind. 

Alone upon the house-top to the North 

I turn and watch the lightnings in the sky. 


Is it fanciful to think that into the mind comes a little of 
the beauty of the older world when roofs were flat and men 
meditated under the stars and saw visions in the night? 

Once upon a time I crossed the city of Nuremberg after 
dark; the market cleared of all traces of its morning sale, 
the “Schéner Brunnen”’ at its edge, the narrow defile lead- 
ing to the citadel, the climb at the top. And then I came 
to an open parade above the town—‘“except the Schloss- 
kireche Weathercock no biped stands so high.” The night 
had swept away all details of buildings. Nuremberg lay 
below like a dark etching, the centuries folded and creased in 
its obscurities. Then from some gaunt tower came a peal of 
bells, the hour maybe, and then an answering peal. “Thus 
stands the night,” they said; “thus stand the stars.” I 
was in the presence of Time and its black wings were 
brushing past me. What star was in the ascendant, I 
knew not. And yet in me I felt a throb that came by blind, 
circuitous ways from some far-off Chaldean temple, seven- 
storied in the night. In me was the blood of the star-gazer, 
my emotions recalling the rejected beliefs, the signs and 
wonders of the heavens. The waves of old thought had but 
lately receded from the world; and I, but a chink and 
hollow on the beach, had caught my drop of the ebbing 
ocean. 











RULERS OF THE MESOZOIC 
By RicwHarp Swann LULL 


Nn interesting analogy exists between human history 
and geologic time in that each is divided into a long 
ancient, a shorter medieval, and a relatively brief modern 
period. To the geologist, these eras, which are measured by 
millions of years rather than by centuries, are known as the 
Paleozoic, the Mesozoic, and the Cenozoic or Tertiary. As 
with human history we are conscious of a prehistoric period 
stretching backward from the beginnings of recorded prog- 
ress far into the unknown, so with geologic time the Pale- 
ozoic was preceded by an era immeasurably vast, the life 
indications of which are vague and undecipherable. The 
first records of human history are not those of savagery, 
nor of folk just emerging from barbarism, but of those who 
had already attained much of that for which civilization 
stands; in like manner our first legible records of life in 
the ancient Paleozoic rocks show the great groups of inver- 
tebrated animals already well established and far along upon 
their evolutionary pilgrimage. The Palzozoic era saw the 
differentiation of the invertebrates well-nigh completed, 
their progress since that time being largely the perfection 
of detail and not the evolution of any new great type or 
principle. It also saw the first beginnings of the verte- 
brates, their gradual separation into the various types of 
fishes, the dramatic emergence of the future terrestrial 
forms from their old, limiting aquatic environment, and the 
perfection of air-breathing reptilian types. 

The Mesozoic era is justly called the Reptilian age; not 
that higher groups did not exist, but because reptiles were 
the dominant forms of life. They crawled over the face 
of the earth as do their few surviving relics to-day; they bur- 
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rowed beneath the ground; they forsook the terrestrial 
realm and reéntered the home of their remote forebears, 
not once but several times, and became as perfectly adapted 
to aquatic life as is the modern whale; they climbed the 
trees, and the bolder among them, launching themselves into 
the air, became endowed with leathery wings and true 
powers of flight. Thus every station in the economy of 
nature filled to-day by the more familiar birds and beasts 
had its reptilian tenant, for evolutionary repetitions do 
occur. Each successive wave, however, is never an exact 
replica of that which has gone before, but its crest always 
reaches a greater altitude of perfection than that of its 
predecessor. 

The reptiles which most nearly paralleled the mammals 
of to-day were the dinosaurs, taking into consideration 
range of size, habits, and habitat. As the former were the 
dominant land animals of the Tertiary, so the latter were 
indisputably the ruling dynasty of the Mesozoic. ‘Though 
essentially land animals and probably sprung from a com- 
mon stock, the dinosaurs soon differentiated into two main 
lines of descent, the one group being carnivorous, the other 
herbivorous; and never among the former do we find the 
extremes of specialization and bizarrerie exhibited by the 
latter towards the close of their career. 

The carnivorous dinosaurs, to which the name Theropoda 
has been given, were active, rapacious forms running upon 
the hind limbs after the manner of many of the swifter 
lizards of the present, with hands and feet armed with 
increasingly powerful claws, and jaws with slightly curved 
dagger-like teeth, the sharp edges of which were often ser- 
rated to add to their efficiency as weapons of offense. So 
far as our knowledge goes, the carnivores were never defen- 
sively armored, though impressions of the actual skin are 
yet to be discovered; nor were they, with rare exceptions, 
endowed with horns or other bodily excrescences character- 
istic of the plant-feeding forms. Throughout their entire 
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evolutionary career they relied for sustenance and defense 
upon strength or agility and, as in the great felines of 
to-day, upon power of tooth and claw. 

The Theropoda shortly verged into three lines of descent, 
two of which remained carnivorous and terrestrial in habit, 
the one a smaller, more agile race preying upon the humbler 
reptiles, possibly upon the birds, the other growing more 
and more ponderous as time went on, keeping pace with the 
increasing stature and armament of the vegetarian hosts. 
One peculiar feature of their evolution was the arrest of 
development of the fore limbs until in the culminating forms 
they were so absurdly small that one can scarcely conjecture 
their use. The habit of life of their owner is comparable 
to that of a flightless eagle, if one can imagine such an 
anomaly, in which the feet would be used both for progres- 
sion and for clutching the prey to be torn by the cruel 
armament of the jaws. 

The third race which evolved from the Theropodan stock 
had a relatively brief career. Its forms, because of increas- 
ing bulk, either did not attain the erect bipedal gait or 
reverted to the quadrupedal posture of their pre-dinosaurian 
ancestry; and then, the burden of the flesh becoming too 
great, they forsook the land and became partially if not 
wholly aquatic in habit. This group, the Sauropoda, is 
represented in the Yale collections by several nearly com- 
plete specimens, notably by that of the majestic Bronto- 
saurus, the thunder-saurian, a creature some three-score 
feet in length and ponderous of body, but with long, taper- 
ing neck and tail, as though an elephant were deprived of 
its normal terminals and provided with those of an enormous 
snake. The teeth, confined to the forward margins of the 
jaws, are clearly derivable from those of a carnivore, but 
blunted and often somewhat spoon-shaped, apparently so ill- 
fitted for any known type of food as to cause the widest 
conjecture as to the precise nature of their owner’s diet. 
Flesh being hardly possible, fish have been suggested, but 
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there is nothing among the associated fossils to indicate the 
amazing quantity which must have been required to supply 
the sustenance for growth and motive force in a creature 
whose weight approximated thirty-seven tons! The final 
inference, therefore, is that some sort of plant life growing 
in great abundance and easy to secure formed the food, 
which was not masticated but detached by the claws and 
teeth and swallowed intact. The presence of smoothly 
polished stones, foreign to the local rock, which have been 
found within the ribs of occasional specimens, suggests the 
existence of a gizzard-like device for the reduction of this 
inert mass of food. 

The skeleton of one of these creatures is a marvel of 
mechanical design; the bones of the vertebral column are 
of the lightest possible construction consistent with strength, 
the bony material being laid down only where stresses arise 
and reduced to a minimum at other points. The assembled 
skeleton reminds one forcibly of a cantilever bridge borne 
on two massive piers—the limbs—between which the trunk 
represents the shorter channel span, and the long neck and 
tail the spans leading to the shores. Over the hips is a 
ridged anchorage formed by the coalescence of several 
vertebre, for not only was this the point of origin of the 
tendons and sinews supporting the thirty feet of tail, but 
on occasion the whole forward portion of the body, fore 
limbs, and neck could be raised clear of the ground after 
the manner of a bascule bridge. In the refinement of its 
architecture the vertebral column is essentially Gothic, with 
arch, pillar, and buttress, and the freedom of design 
characteristic of the great fabrics of medieval time. 

None of the known Sauropoda were small. Brontosaurus 
was of representative size; while another, Diplodocus, was 
lighter in build though long and slender, with the terminal 
half-score of its eighty feet of length an attenuated whip- 
lash-like appendage of unknown use. The Sauropoda 
seem to have inhabited the sluggish waters of an imperfectly 
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drained country, which supported their huge bulk and 
supplied the aquatic plants upon which they fed. That 
they were armorless and defenseless seems certain, though 
impressions of a coarse integument are sometimes preserved. 
Their ponderous size, however, must have given them a cer- 
tain immunity from attack, while their chosen haunts kept 
them out of competition with their fiercer kin. While 
the western United States has produced the most perfect 
specimens, a recent discovery at Tendaguru, German East 
Africa, has brought to light the most colossal individuals 
thus far recorded. If these, which have been aptly named 
Gigantosaurs, were of the same general proportions as 
Diplodocus, their length was scarcely less than one hundred 
and twenty feet, the maximum recorded for any past or 
present creature of land or sea. 

The other great dinosaurian race, in contrast to those 
above discussed, was exclusively plant-feeding throughout 
its known history, and, as a special adaptation to this form 
of diet, bore within the mouth a wonderful battery of 
teeth. The front of the mouth, contrary to that of the 
Sauropoda, was toothless except in the most primitive 
forms, but in compensation had a very efficient crop- 
ping device in the form of a turtle-like beak for securing 
the food. In the rear of the jaws, on the other hand, 
were deep grooves which lodged vertical rows of suc- 
cessional teeth, of which the outermost two or three in 
each row pushed against their fellows in the opposing jaw 
while those lying deeper migrated outward to replace such 
as were worn out and lost through use. The teeth were few 
and simple at first, becoming, as time went on, more and 
more numerous, until in Trachodon, the terminal member 
of one line, the dental battery contained no fewer than two 
thousand teeth. These Predentate dinosaurs, so called 
from the peculiar toothless bone that united the two halves 
of the lower jaw, soon differentiated into two distinct races, 
the unarmored bipeds and the armored quadrupeds, while 
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from the latter arose a third, the horned dinosaurs or 
Ceratopsia. 

Of these three types, the unarmored Ornithopoda, or 
bird-footed dinosaurs, depending for defense largely upon 
fleetness of foot, were the least specialized, and in their 
evolution paralleled the carnivores almost precisely. Like 
the latter they were divided into a lesser and a greater race, 
some being of small proportions, four or five feet in length, 
while others reached a length of forty feet. A fortunate 
discovery made in Converse County, Wyoming, in 1908, 
brought to light a specimen of Trachodon which, because 
of the marvellous preservation, permits an almost perfect 
mental reconstruction of the animal. The dinosaur had 
apparently died where it could be gradually desiccated 
under the heat of a tropical sun until the skin and much 
of the flesh and tendons had shrunken down upon the bones. 
A torrential rain with its consequent local freshet then 
washed the mummified carcass into a stream in the sandy 
bed of which it found its age-long burial. Subsequently 
another stream cut through the deposit and removed the 
hind feet and tail, but the remainder is practically as intact 
as when it was inhumed some three million years ago. In 
places the skin is thrown into the finest wrinklings, showing 
it to have been as thin as that of a python; but in contrast 
to that of the snake it bore not scales but tubercles, some 
rather large, others excessively fine, but showing a distinc- 
tive arrangement. There is, however, over the entire body 
no trace of defensive armor. The curious webbed character 
of the hand, and the presence in other specimens, such as 
that mounted in the Yale Museum, of a powerful com- 
pressed tail, point to an animal with the swimming powers 
of an alligator but still retaining the ability to travel rapidly 
on land. Hence Trachodon was able to avoid the onslaught 
of the omnipresent carnivore, not alone by its speed ashore, 
but by taking to the water when hard pressed. 

But all herbivorous dinosaurs were not of this defenseless 
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type. The second race, the Stegosauria, encased the body 
in an almost impregnable armor, at first quite similar to 
that of existing crocodiles whose hide with its contained 
plates of bone will turn any but the most powerful or 
skillfully placed rifle bullet. Later the armor became more 
and more massive, the bony elements being welded into a 
broad protective shield or carapace covering the creature’s 
back, while the heavily armored tail was like a huge battle 
mace. As an animated citadel, these animals must have 
been practically unassailable, for they survived until the very 
close of the dinosaurian reign. The form which gives its 
name to the group, Stegosaurus itself, may be seen in 
its first reconstruction in the Yale Museum. It is not 
typical, but represents an aberrant side-line culminating in 
mid-Mesozoic time. 

The most remarkable feature of Stegosaurus is perhaps 
its extremely diminutive brain, which had an estimated 
weight of but two and one-half ounces, whereas the total 
weight of the animal must have exceeded that of the largest 
of living elephants, the brain of which is over twenty times 
as great. In comparing the relative intelligence of the two, 
one has to bear in mind the great preponderance of the 
cerebrum, the seat of the intellect, over the other part of 
the elephantine brain, whereas in Stegosaurus it constituted 
scarcely more than a third of the entire brain weight. On 
the other hand, the nerve canal in the sacrum, that portion 
of the vertebral column which lies between the hips, is of 
startling dimensions and shows that this part of the spinal 
cord from which the nerves went out to the great muscles 
of the hind limbs and tail was not less than twenty times 
the mass of the brain. Mentally, Stegosaurus was super- 
latively stupid, depending for defense upon the automatic 
control of the great muscles after the feeble glimmer of 
thought had given the initial impulse. 

With races as with individuals there are periods of youth, 
of maturity, and of old age, terminated in the one by 
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extinction, in the other by death; and as a man bowed down 
by the weight of years shows unmistakable signs of senility, 
so the senescence of the race is as clearly indicated to the 
practised eye by features which in the one case as in the 
other point to impending dissolution. Among the more 
striking of these racial old-age characteristics is a relative 
increase in size beyond the average and the growth of 
excrescences of various sorts on diverse portions of the 
frame, such as the antlers of the deer. Stegosaurus in its 
immense, ill-proportioned bulk, the huge, erect bony plates 
along its spine, and the spike-like weapons with which its 
tail was embellished, shows these characters in the extreme, 
and, speaking metaphorically, is the embodiment of the 
death agony of a race. 

The final group of plant feeders, the horned dinosaurs, 
mark the culmination of medieval geologic time, for the 
brief record of their evolution is confined to the latest 
Mesozoic rocks. These forms had a huge head—in all other 
types the reverse is true—upon which were horns, two, 
three, or five in number, borne upon the nose or above the 
eyes. The neck was protected by a wide-spreading flange 
of massive bone, typically with serrate edges and invested 
in a close-fitting covering of horny substance as implied by 
deep blood-vessel impressions in its outer surface. In the 
forms in which the nasal horn was dominant, the crest was 
imperfect, the animal doubtless charging as a rhinoceros 
might and impaling its enemy with a sweeping upward thrust 
of its head; while those whose frontal horns were larger 
were animals of greater bulk and in them the crest reached 
its highest efficiency, so that a head-on charge of two rival 
males was comparable to a joust between panoplied knights, 
the mighty impact of the lance-like horns being deflected 
by the shield-like flange. That the Ceratopsians did fight, 
and that most desperately, is shown in the grievous “old dints 
of deepe woundes” that remain on many a skull, fractured 
and healed jaws and horns, pierced crania and crests. As 
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these were only the relatively few wounds which penetrated 
the bone, what battle-scarred old veterans they must have 
been after their century or more of life! 

As in the history of nations the members of various 
human races intermingle, so the dinosaurs are interwoven 
not alone with the various types of their own stock but with 
the other kinds of animals and plants which together with 
physical conditions go to make up the environing complex. 
A summary of the changing life conditions with their 
influence on the successive dinosaurian societies is necessary 
to an understanding of their evolution. 

The first relics of dinosaurian life are found in the early 
Mesozoic (mid-Triassic) rocks of central Europe, though as 
they appear shortly after in those of North America one is 
led to infer that the initial evolution occurred in what may 
have been an annectent land mass lying across what is now the 
north Atlantic. Ancestrally, the dinosaurs were doubtless 
water-loving quadrupeds remotely related to the crocodiles; 
but the increasing aridity of climate, clearly indicated by 
the character of the geologic sediments, placed a high 
premium on ability to travel rapidly and far in search of 
food and drink, and may well have been the impelling force 
that raised these creatures erect from the prone gait and 
posture of their progenitors and stimulated their rapid 
evolution into the several types. 

The so-called continental rocks include such as are formed 
by stream-borne and lake-borne sediment or by sands or vol- 
canic ash carried by the winds. In contrast to marine deposits 
these are extremely scarce, and yet they alone, with rare 
exceptions, contain the remains of terrestrial animals. We 
are given, however, aside from scattered records, three or 
four vivid pictures of the environment, both physical and 
organic, wherein the dinosaurs dwelt. Fortunately for us 
these glimpses are given in the early stages, in the middle, 
and at the close of the dinosaurian career, showing the race 
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in the period of its youth, its full maturity, and in its extreme 
old age. 

The first of these pictures is of great local interest, for 
the scene is laid in what is now the Connecticut valley; the 
time, late Triassic. Here one must image a broad valley 
rimmed by environing uplands of older rocks, in its climate 
and sparse vegetation similar to the conditions to be seen 
to-day by the traveller through the arid regions of the great 
Southwest. The plant life is sombre: huge, scouring 
rushes, ferns and pines, with no flowering plants to break 
the monotony of the dull dust-covered greens. Here and 
there are dry stream beds carrying at times great floods, 
while occasionally there are formed extensive bodies of 
water with characteristic insects, fishes, and crocodile-like 
reptiles. In the Connecticut valley deposits, skeletons are 
extremely rare and the few which have been found are 
largely those of dinosaurs, and in but three or four localities. 
The footprints, however, for which this region is justly 
famous, are numberless, and indicate hosts of creatures of 
more than a hundred kinds, a fuller record of vertebrate life 
than in any other time and place in the geologic past. The 
dinosaurs are mainly carnivorous, though impressions of 
the feet of herbivores give indubitable evidence of their 
presence at this time. 

During the long Jurassic period, the second division of 
the Reptilian age, the known fossil-bearing rocks are so 
largely of marine origin that, except for rare instances 
where the animal has accidentally been carried into the sea, 
the record of terrestrial life is almost a blank. At the close 
of the Jurassic, however, at the time when the long-drawn- 
out Cretaceous had its beginning, we have another glimpse 
of well-nigh the entire assemblage of dinosaurian life. The 
scenes are laid along the eastern United States from Mary- 
land southward, but more notably in Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah, and in the Old World in southern England and 
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northern France and Belgium. In contrast to the aridity 
of the former scene the climate is now moist, and the eye 
ranges over an extensive, low-lying country with misty 
bayous in which the huge Sauropoda, now in the flower of 
their evolution, find retreat. In Europe and western 
America the vegetation, though far more luxuriant, is of 
the same monotonous type as that of the Trias; but in 
central and eastern America appear representatives of the 
flowering plants, the dominant flora of to-day. Here are 
Predentate dinosaurs, armored and unarmored, and while 
the former are still relatively few, Stegosaurus already 
shows the senile grotesqueness which heralds its extinction. 
Carnivores, small and large, now in their millennium of 
numbers and differentiation, ceaselessly seek their prey. 

Late Cretaceous time ushers in the third and last scene, 
of much the same geographic extent as before, but with 
the sharp contrast of an essentially modernized flora, for 
the forests now contain many familiar trees and plants, 
though often in unfamiliar combinations. Again our 
record is of low-lying country—stretches of everglade and 
swamp lands with higher areas between,—but the denizens 
have changed; for while the carnivores are now in their 
maximum of size, the Sauropoda, except for possible sur- 
vivors in far-off Patagonia, have run their course and died 
without issue. Unarmored dinosaurs are in their prime, 
only in rare cases showing indications of degeneracy, while 
the relatively few heavily-armored types are represented 
by the most impregnable of their race. The horned dino- 
saurs, apparently exclusively American, begin and end 
their brief evolutionary career. 

One of the most inexplicable of events is the dramatic 
extinction of this mighty race, for in the rocks of undoubted 
Tertiary age not a single trace of them remains. One 
student has argued internecine warfare amongst the dino- 
saurs themselves; another, the destructive slaughter, not 
of adults but of the young, possibly while yet in the egg, 
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by small bloodthirsty mammals; yet another, change of 
climate either by the diminution of the necessary heat with- 
out which no reptilian race may thrive, or of the moisture 
with an accompanying change of vegetation. These are 
all conjectural causes of extinction; but this we know, that 
with the extensive changes in the elevation of land areas 
which mark the close of the Mesozoic came the draining 
of the great inland Cretaceous seas along the low-lying 
shores of which the dinosaurs had their home, and with the 
consequent restriction of old haunts came the blotting out of 
a heroic race. Their career was not a brief one, for the 
duration of their recorded evolution was thrice that of the 
entire mammalian age. They do not represent a futile 
attempt on the part of nature to people the world with 
creatures of insignificant moment, but are comparable in 
majestic rise, slow culmination, and dramatic fall to the 
greatest nations of antiquity. 

Nevertheless their passing was of the utmost importance 
to a higher race. During the exons of the Mesozoic, from 
late Triassic time until its close, the mammals, including 
the remote progenitors of humanity, were in existence, but 
held in such effective check that their evolutionary progress 
was practically insignificant. This curb is strikingly 
illustrated in the Yale collections by a wonderful series of 
tiny jaws and teeth of these diminutive creatures found, 
in the most productive quarry in Wyoming, in actual 
association with the single tooth of a carnivorous dinosaur, 
many times the bulk of the largest mammalian jaw. 

The removal of this check resulted in the speedy evolution 
of the archaic mammals into flesh and plant feeders, slow- 
moving and swift. These, because of radical defects of 
brain and feet and teeth, had but a brief allotted span, and 
were in their turn displaced by the immigrating hordes of 
modernized mammals which were to be the rulers of the 
earth until forced to own the dominance of man. 





THE NEXT SESSION OF PARLIAMENT 
By W. M. J. WititaMs 


UCH a subject as this suggests the risky profession of a 

prophet, but a modest exercise of functions proper to 
a prophet as foreteller is inseparable from life. It will be 
confessed by all who follow British affairs that the political 
and parliamentary position is such that it offers a great 
temptation to speculate on the prospects of the near future; 
and the horizon is not moved farther in this case than 1914. 
To exaggerate the importance of the next session of the 
British Parliament, I suppose, would be easy. Yet it does 
look as though no apology is required for suggesting that 
the forthcoming session of 1914 is charged with big issues, 
with issues which may prove, not only to the United King- 
dom, but to many other countries which are not allied to 
the British Crown, full of the gifts of fateful times. 
Beyond all the special questions which agitate the people 
of the United Kingdom, there is the fact that parliamentary 
government is once again on its trial. 

The old-fashioned writers on constitutional government 
were wont to direct their readers to the remarkable adapta- 
tion of the British Constitution to the purposes of govern- 
ment, and the adaptability to varying circumstances and 
times was supposed to witness to the wisdom with which it 
had been tooled and framed. Much of that theoretic writing 
has been discounted heavily of late years, and the constitu- 
tional practices which we have inherited are recognized as 
compromises between monopoly and privilege, which have 
been squeezed out of the hands of Crown and Lords with 
much creaking of the machine, and not without many a 
lament from those who supposed themselves to have it in 
charge. The political situation to-day in the United King- 
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dom is but a continuation of the friction engendered by the 
gradual and grudging transformation of .an oligarchy of cen- 
turies into a modern democratic community. In short, we 
have to see whether the boasted adaptability is still true, and 
whether Great Britain and Ireland can be made self-govern- 
ing, whether the form of parliamentary government, with its 
apparent promise, shall be made more of a reality. In most 
countries there are contradictions in the realm of government. 
The United Kingdom has won fame as the home of per- 
sonal freedom in spite of the existence of parliamentary 
institutions which are a denial of that freedom in important 
respects. To elect members to the House of Commons, is 
a privilege confined to a limited number of the male citizens; 
and the franchise is related to the possession of property. 
To be a member of the House of Lords is confined to some 
six hundred and fifty persons, who inherit the right to be 
summoned to the House, or are nominated by the Crown 
from time to time, but who, when sworn of that House, 
acquire immense power, amounting to a veto upon the 
decisions of the elected House, save under circumstances of 
which I shall speak shortly. This contradiction between the 
form of the Constitution, even between its spirit, and the 
absence of interference with personal liberty in general in 
daily life has amazed many visitors from other portions of 
our planet. In the evolution of time, of its needs, and of 
its demands, it has been foreseen clearly that the clash 
between privilege and popular rights would lead to a crash 
some day, unless the wonted adaptability of the British peo- 
ple and of British institutions, should be justified once more. 
To such a pass do things seem to have come just now; 
behind the measures in debate there is still the question 
whether the popular voice shall rule, or whether the power 
of privileged classes is still strong enough to overrule that 
voice, and make it take a lower and humbler tone. 

Here, surely, is an issue which may be expected to inter- 
est very many outside the dominions of George the Fifth— 
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all those who are following the methods of government 
and what comes of them. The institution which is proudly 
known as “the mother of Parliaments” has to prove 
whether government by a parliament and a constitutional 
king is possible and practicable, with a frank recognition 
of a sovereign people. That this is not recognized as 
the issue by many British people is true; that the issue is 
nothing less is true also; and it may be added at once that 
though the issue is so grave and momentous, there is no 
reason to doubt that it will be brought to a workable con- 
clusion, even should that prove to be less complete than 
might be desirable. 

When the last session of Parliament was brought to a 
close in August, it was felt that the session of 1913 had been 
a waiting one. Not that the Houses had met and trans- 
acted no business by any means, nor that they had not acted 
so as to aid in the evolution of an altered position. Just the 
opposite is the fact, as will be shown below: if time was 
marked in passing, time witnessed to facts of great signifi- 
cance. Yet it must be understood that the tale of statutes 
turned out by the Parliament was considerable, though it 
has to be confessed that of those statutes the most important 
was the Mental Deficiency Act, a measure to place the 
mentally deficient of all classes under the superintend- 
ence of Boards. The fact, too, that no changes were made 
in taxation tended to reduce the importance of the session. 
But if for some months the Houses of Parliament met for 
the transaction of business, as it is said, it was business of a 
secondary importance. No development of policy on the 
part of the Government was disclosed; no new measures of 
leading importance were produced by Mr. Asquith. It is in 
that sense that it was felt that Parliament was marking time 
in 1913; it was perhaps a lull before a storm, the manceuvring 
for time and opportunity to bring about a fall. On the one 
hand, it was a time of much impatience for the hurrying 
partisan; for the politician of summary ways who expects 
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lightning returns in statesmanship. On the other hand, 
those who were counting the forces at work, many of them 
but dimly visible, perceived nevertheless that, however slowly 
the constitutional mill was grinding, it was certain to yield 
results within a short time of far-reaching consequence, 
always provided patience and perseverance were shown to 
make it work right to such an end. 

The Government of which Mr. Asquith is now the head 
may be said to have been in office and power since December, 
1905; perhaps is would be more correct to say that the 
Liberal party has been in power since that time. Eight 
years is a long time in the life of administrations, and there 
are young men in the United Kingdom who think that the 
Ministers have occupied their positions too long. But the 
Liberal administration appears to be firm in the seat still 
and rides strong; and he would be a confident man who 
would say without hesitation that the country is lusting for 
the return to office of the “Opposition,” as the Tory party 
is now called in the language of “the House.” British 
Governments, especially those which accomplish substantial 
“reforms,” usually find popular favor waning after four or 
five years. The remarkable “form” of the present Liberal 
administration after eight years of strenuous work, after 
encountering some opposition more violent than strong per- 
haps, after accomplishing some very substantial reforms, is 
a fact so remarkable that it must not be overlooked in 
estimating the position as it is to-day. This administration 
encountered two general elections in 1910, and came back 
from the country, not indeed with supporters in number 
equal to those which it had after the Tory débdcle of January, 
1906, but with a large composite majority, a coalition of 
forces, as it is called, which enables the administration to 
pass its measures through the House of Commons with ease 
and by large majorities. 

It is true the House of Commons is no longer composed of 
“ins and outs,” of Whigs and Tories, which was the happy 
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condition in the days of our grandfathers and fathers; no, 
there are Tories (or “Unionists”), Liberals, Labor men, and 
Irish Nationalists—these last with a right wing of nine or 
ten men, including T. M. Healy and William O’Brien. The 
Liberal Government has to get the aid of Labor and Irish 
votes to overcome the Tory party in the parliamentary 
lobbies. Much is heard of the “Coalition,” many are the 
somewhat unintelligible taunts addressed to the Government 
which administers thus with the aid of various parties; but 
the fact has to be registered that the position is a practicable 
one, has been strong to overcome relentless opposition, and 
is as efficient for work to-day as it has been for some years. 
“Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion” for August gave the 
state of parties as, Unionist 281, Liberal 265, Nationalist 
76, Independent Nationalist 8, and Labor 40. Of the total 
of 670 seats in the House of Commons, therefore, the Coali- 
tion holds 389, and so it has a majority of 108, which sup- 
ports the Liberal Government in most of its enterprises, 
and may be trusted to see that the Tories shall not be allowed 
to place the Government in a minority. This last considera- 
tion is a ruling one, and has, obviously, a direct bearing on 
the prospects for the next session. It is quite true that 
among the 889 who support the Liberal Government, there 
are many important divisions of opinion, and occasionally 
there is decided objection taken to the Government’s attitude 
and work. That objection for the most part, though not 
exclusively, comes from the Labor party, and more particu- 
larly from a few who are very decided Socialists; but when 
a crucial division arises, every section of the Coalition is 
faced with the alternative to this Liberal administration, 
that is, a Tory one, and a Tory party which is tarred, as 
they deem it, with a protectionist brush, though it stalks 
about under the name of “Tariff Reform.” Faced with 
such an alternative, it is found that scarcely a member will 
undertake the responsibility of placing the Liberal adminis- 
tration in a minority. In short, the Liberal Government, 
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much as it is now, is the only possible bulwark against the 
Tory reaction, the tariff-mongers, the representatives of 
“the classes against the masses”; and hence the bearing upon 
projects now in hand. 

Before proceeding to survey those projects and their 
prospects, it is also quite necessary to take a look at the 
personal factors in this situation; for obviously they have 
an important bearing on the whole. It has been shown 
how several progressive parties in the House of Commons 
combine to support the present Asquith administration. 
That fact is not unconnected with opinion outside as well as 
within the House. The country, as well as the House, is 
keenly interested in the persons who are prominent as leaders 
of parties, and this interest plays a part in the formation of 
the present outlook. Briefly, the Liberal administration is 
regarded as manned by men of better ability than any 
alternative Tory Government could command. Even those 
who vilify Mr. Asquith’s policy confess that he has sur- 
rounded himself by a company of able colleagues, and those 
of an age at which vigorous work may be expected of them. 
A long tenure of office, too, has given the administration a 
mastery of business. The fact will be appreciated by those 
who know the drawbacks of a system which leaves public 
offices and their policy in the hands of novices. Without 
suggesting full contentment with the state of these offices, 
it may be said that considerable satisfaction is felt at the 
vigorous and elastic character of their administration. 
Now, it is admitted that this results in large part from the 
ability which Mr. Asquith has been able to command among 
his supporters. No prudent person would say that no 
administrative talent can be found among the present Tory 
party, though it is notorious that in the years following the 
South African War, Mr. Balfour was not fortunate in 
administration, and was badly supported; but it is allowed 
without much discussion of any kind that since the Liberals 
acceded to office at the end of 1905, the administration 
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has approached nearer the talismanic conditions known as 
“efficiency.” 

Again, a subject of much and repeated speculation “in 
political circles” in London and the provinces is the estima- 
tion of the personnel of the “front bench” men of the 
Opposition. There are still among the supporters of both 
leading parties, Liberal and Tory, many of the aristocracy 
and wealthier classes; but it is patent that the Tory party 
is devoted to the peerage, the House of Lords, to land 
owners, to the Church of England as a state institution, and 
to interests such as the brewers, in a degree far more than 
the Liberal, which appeals to the mass of voters, and lives 
by the popular breath even more effectually and successfully 
than the Labor party. Mr. A. J. Balfour, formerly Prime 
Minister, has ceased to lead the Tories, who are supposed to 
follow Mr. Bonar Law in the Commons, but that “fol- 
lowing his lead” is a strange way of expressing the fact. 
If any conspicuous ability is to be found in the Tory ranks, 
the country does not know it. Institutions may or may not 
be fine, but in any circumstances, men, and men of ability 
to make them effective, are needed; and the burden of the 
chief governors of the British possessions is heavy. The 
Tories, admittedly, are not in a position to offer an improve- 
ment on the present team of Ministers, and there are those 
who hint that Mr. Balfour would not care, just yet, to be 
invested with responsibility without better prospects of aid. 

Before leaving the personnel of the parties, it is due to the 
Irish Nationalists to draw attention to the remarkable atti- 
tude towards them in the British Parliament to-day. The 
party which for many years has been jeered at by opponents 
of the object for which they are banded together, has shown 
a discipline and self-control worthy of any assembly in the 
world, a concentration of purpose which must be admired of 
all. It is true that even yet a Tory speaker will sometimes 
refer to the Government as deriving support from the N ation- 
alist party, as though that were a disgraceful thing. 
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Nothing is less effective with the public to-day, for it must 
be recorded as a fact patent to any observer that the educa- 
tion of “the Britisher” has made great progress since 1886. 
He knows and esteems his Irish fellow-citizens much more 
highly than he did, and he will not listen to representations 
about them based on the assumption that every Irishman 
suffers from “a double dose of original sin.” Hence the fact, 
which some Tories would suppress and deny still, that Home 
Rule for Ireland is not an issue on which the Tory party 
can raise any heat, as several deputations from the North of 
Ireland during the last three years have found out. Their 
tales have fallen on ears unready to listen to allegations of 
danger in self-government. This transformation of public 
opinion in Britain respecting Irishmen is so great as to be 
a fact of prime importance in the present situation. Mr. 
John Redmond and his associates have won the admiration 
of men of various opinions for their remarkable devotion to 
their cause in recent years, and for the patience and discipline 
and readiness shown while waiting for the fulfillment of 
their hopes. Never, too, has a codperation between parties 
for acommon end been more public and altogether honorable 
than that between Liberals and Irish Nationalists. The 
former, under an obligation to effect reforms touching the 
whole of the United Kingdom, accept the aid of the Irish- 
men, full members of the House of Commons, for purposes 
which include the grant of self-government to Ireland. 
When that self-government shall have been secured, both 
these parties may look back upon twenty-eight years of 
codperation with a just pride. 

It may be well also to notice what has been going on in 
Great Britain and Ireland during the winter quarter when 
public life is wholly extra-parliamentary. Political dust 
gets scarce a month of rest in England during the year. 
After August, 1913, was past, and not half of September 
was over, there was some attention given to a campaign in 
the Ulster counties led by Sir Edward Carson, who was 
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Attorney-General in the last Tory Government and is a 
member for Trinity College, Dublin. The world is aware 
of that campaign; of its superb assumption of the right of 
rebellion even against the Crown; of the sublime demand 
that the Government shall once for all renounce the project 
of setting up a legislature in Dublin charged with powers 
to make laws for Ireland and to administer them; of the 
“solemn league and covenant,” not to secure the common 
rights of free men, but to maintain a form of government 
which has been founded for generations on religious 
antipathies, and issues in class ascendancy; of the drillings 
and parades threatening a tremendous upheaval; and of the 
establishment of a government in parts of Ulster which shall 
usurp that of King George, should the Home Rule Bill be 
passed and enforced. That campaign was well timed, holi- 
days were the order of the day, and Ministers were scattered, 
so that, as a London Tory journal had it—“Ulster holds the 
field.””. Sir Edward Carson, Mr. F.. E. Smith, a member for 
a division of Liverpool including many Orangemen, and 
a retired Indian general, together with a number of others, 
breathed out threatenings by the dozen, without a single 
recognition that an Irish problem remained to be solved. 
There can be no doubt that the drum was beaten vigor- 
ously, but the melody and measure were confused. What is 
more, the sound and fury passed away, as soon as more real 
and pressing problems were brought before the public: once 
again the attempt to frighten Britain to abandon Home 
Rule has failed conspicuously. To this the calm confidence 
of the British Government has contributed very probably 
by the abstention from any official notice of the questionable 
proceedings of the two K. C.’s in Ulster (they are two 
“Right Honorables” also), who have not been prosecuted 
or molested in any way; with the result that Ulster is as 
calm as a pool in June. So far, the autumn and winter 
discussion has shown not that Ulster holds the field, but that 
the Government’s bill for Irish Home Rule does so. This 
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is all the more remarkable, as it has been made plain that 
both the authors and supporters of that bill are impressed 
with the desirability of founding Irish self-government by 
the consent of all the Irish people. That is the condition 
in which the Irish question will remain probably until the 
opening of the next session of Parliament, in which it will 
come up for settlement. The confidence in Ireland among 
the majority, the calm on this score in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, the firmness of the Government, coupled with a 
readiness to attend to specific grievances, all induce the 
conviction that a settlement of this protracted Irish question 
is near. 

This survey of politics in the United Kingdom has been 
a somewhat long passage to the halls of Parliament at 
Westminster. Those accustomed to affairs will know that, 
however complicated the situation may be depicted, and how- 
ever keen the rivalry, not only among parties, but among 
matters demanding attention, the real situation is much more 
complicated, and the battles are very many; so that after 
all only some indications of the tendency of affairs at a 
given moment have been afforded. The sea of politics is 
wide, even in Britain’s tight little island, and there are tides 
in its affairs also. What is the prospect of the next tide on 
the parliamentary strand? 

The answer to this very practical inquiry, much sought in 
political quarters in London and all great centres of the 
Kingdom, depends on three main questions: first, the pro- 
gramme for the session of 1914; second, the measures to be 
passed under the Parliament Act, which will be a vital por- 
tion of this programme; and third, the date of the next gen- 
eral election. This last may be disposed of very summarily. 
A general election does not seem near, certainly not in 1914, 
barring the accidents, the unanticipated reverses of the 
session, that may break up the Government. No such 
reverses are probable now. Assuming firmness on the part 
of the Government, whose courage in promoting its meas- 
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ures has been remarkably steady, it may be added that its 
supporters of all parties will join in bringing that pro- 
gramme to fruition precisely in the degree that courage is 
maintained. To exhibit any weakness or hesitation at the 
last would disappoint supporters—and not only Irish sup- 
porters—who have borne delays with patience and devotion. 
The significance of such an attitude is obvious. 

That programme, nevertheless, may give tokens of some 
window-dressing; for somewhat unexpectedly it has been 
intimated that the Government proposes to produce a bill 
on the land question. It may be that the proposals may 
have to be framed in more than one measure; but it is 
scarcely probable that such measures will be pressed to a 
conclusion in 1914. Without that addition, the Govern- 
ment’s marketing basket will be full. Besides measures now 
anticipated touching some aspects of the land question, 
measures have been promised for the reconstitution of the 
House of Lords and for amending the Education Act of 
1902. There are other projects for improvement in educa- 
tion, and conditionally for a redistribution of seats in the 
House of Commons. Under the Parliament Act (of which 
I shall write immediately), three bills will require attention, 
namely; the Irish Home Rule, the Church in Wales, and 
the Plural Voting bills. That is a programme which the 
Parliaments of fifty years ago, or even twenty-five years 
ago, would have laughed at as meant for a colony of Vrils, 
and not for men. 

It is difficult to believe that the Government can find time 
to deal successfully with the redistribution of seats, a matter 
which dissolves parties, every member acting largely on the 
sauve qui peut principle; and this question will be put off 
to a short session in 1915 probably—or put off indefinitely. 
It is, however, of much pressing importance in consequence 
of the changes of representation made by the Home Rule 
Bill. Education bills are among the most difficult to pass 
in England, because they are affected by the jealousies of 
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religious parties, with much injury to educational progress; 
and this Liberal administration has failed to solve difficulties 
twice since 1905-1906. Yet, it is agreed that several aspects 
of the question need attention, and it is hoped to reach a 
point nearer the ideal, however dim and far that seems to 
be. It is believed that an attempt will be made to place 
every school receiving aid from public funds under the firm 
control of public authority—which is not the case now. To 
reconstitute the House of Lords is a task to which the 
Government committed itself in passing the Parliament Act 
in 1911; but many supporters do not conceal their lack of 
interest in the question. Since 1911 the House of Lords has 
remained in composition what it used to be from long past 
days, but it has lost power to veto the decisions of the House 
of Commons for more than three occasions and two years 
on any measure. On financial bills, that power of veto the 
Parliament Act took away altogether; and on all other 
measures of any kind, the temporary veto for two years is 
founded on the supremacy of an elected House over a House 
of hereditary peers. Power the Lords wield to-day, but it 
is only for a time: they cannot do as they have done many a 
time, declare with a bang that they know the people better 
than the representatives they chose, and then go and register 
their own desires. The preamble of the Parliament Act of 
1911 says that “it is intended to substitute for the House of 
Lords as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted 
on a popular instead of a hereditary basis”; but no clear 
indication of the Government’s scheme of reform has been 
given. It is believed that it will be in part an elected, and 
in part a nominated Chamber. Such a change will draw 
the attention of all, but it will require knowledge, wisdom, 
and tact to get it adopted; and it may be added that in any 
case it will produce a House, not of hereditary Lords, but of 
Senators, and a House subject to the provisions of the 
Parliament Act. 

This reconstitution of the House of Lords is indissolubly 
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connected in time, if not in substance, with the passing of the 
three measures under the Parliament Act. It should be 
explained, perhaps, that the Act provides that a measure 
presented the third time by the House of Commons to the 
House of Lords, not sooner than two years after the second 
reading in the House of Commons for the first time, may 
become law on the Royal assent being signified; that is, 
without the assent and consent of the Lords. The Home 
Rule Bill, and the Welsh Church Bill, have passed the one 
House and been rejected by the other on two occasions 
already; and the Plural Voting Bill, a bill to prevent any 
voter from voting in more than one constituency, has been 
rejected once by the Lords. The Irish Bill and the Welsh 
Bill, therefore, are due for the “third time of asking” next 
session; that is, they may be passed without the consent of 
the Lords; and it may add a few sparks to the interest to 
observe that the first bills to be presented thus are these Irish 
and Welsh bills. The House of Lords is sometimes said to 
be a dull place, waking up occasionally indeed, but for many 
years now overshadowed by the representative House of 
Commons. In 1914, the House of Lords should not be unin- 
teresting, but should be observed of all conscious of the 
decrees of fate, the dread fiat of time. A House of great 
historic fame, in constitutional matters hoary with the frosts 
of age, appealing to many powerfully on that account, it will 
have to encounter, during its next session, not only two or 
three bills emphasizing the restriction of “the existing 
powers of the House of Lords,” as the Parliament Act 
says, but also a bill which will aim at transforming the House 
of Lords into a Chamber where heredity will not be known. 
That, surely, is a situation on which all would desire to have 
the full light of day, the sun shining as at mid-day. Who 
would not stand with head laid bare, the heart freely con- 
senting, to witness the Lords fighting against fearful odds, 
against the decrees of the people demanding access to the 
King, and to the statute book, without the studied pleasure 
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of a privileged class! A moving scene it may well prove to 
be, but powerfully as it may appeal to the historic sense, 
there can be little doubt that the subordination of the second 
to the representative Chamber is in accord with the spirit of 
the time. 

But have not doubts been expressed whether this issue will 
be brought to a successful conclusion? There have been, 
and many. Yet the opinion may be expressed, confidently, 
that success will crown this great effort. It should be 
observed that when, in 1911, the Parliament Act was allowed 
to go through by the Lords, the wooden horse got inside the 
gate. True, it has been conjectured by learned constitu- 
tionalists that the King might decline to give the Royal 
consent to an Act passed by the will of the Commons alone; 
but can that be entertained seriously? Not only has the 
Royal veto been left in abeyance for many years, and full 
ministerial responsibility established, but in this case two 
general elections were held in 1910 when questions now 
pending were discussed thoroughly, and the second was con- 
cerned specifically with the pretensions of the Lords to 
override the decisions of the Commons. It is admitted that 
it is inconceivable that the King should decline to assent to 
the will of the Commons expressed three times, and that 
persisted in for two years and more. 

The other chief source of doubt is found in the formidable- 
looking aspect of things among the Orangemen of Ulster. 
It is not to be denied by any means that the attitude of a 
great many Churchmen, because of the bill to disestablish 
and to disendow partially the Church of Wales, supplies 
a very considerable additional force to the Opposition; but 
the aid of that force would at most times be on the same 
side; and though at this moment defenders of the Church 
establishment speak confidently of defeating the bill, yet it 
is known that privately some of them are preparing for this 
change in Wales. The opposition of portions of Ulster to 
the Home Rule Bill is more violent, truculent, and _ histri- 
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onic; it is more noisy, too, but spasmodic in utterance. As 
regards this, it is unnecessary to doubt the sincerity of the 
fear of Home Rule legislation and administration; but the 
Parliament Act gives opportunities even at the last stage to 
insert amendments, and Mr. Asquith has repeatedly invited 
suggestions consonant with granting Home Rule. Nothing 
in the situation suggests any halt or hesitation on the part 
of the Government; it is proceeding with the development 
of plans for further work, and constitutionally the way is 
clear, so that both the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Church 
Bill should be statutes of the realm by the end of June next. 
There can be no question that the majority in the country 
and in the House of Commons uphold the Government in 
this course. It may be added that, without question, should 
the Ulster threats become deeds on the passing of the Home 
Rule Bill, the country, the United Kingdom, will uphold 
the Government in maintaining order. That support will 
be all the more readily accorded as it is certain that most 
Protestants in the United Kingdom, including many in 
Ireland, are not prepared to encourage political injustice 
based on the antipathy of Catholic to Protestant, or vice 
versa, especially as, in this case, inaction perpetuates the 
supremacy of a small minority. Nothing is more eloquent 
in British affairs than the calm of Britain in this situation. 
The Government is backed by the majority in the Commons, 
by the majority in the country, both full of resolution; but 
the Government will be glad to be able to grant Home Rule 
to Ireland, with the consent of the whole of Ireland. 

The programme for the next session of Parliament is, 
therefore, a full one, and the prospect is of an intensely 
interesting time; nor can there be a doubt of the importance 
of the hour in national life. Various measures which will be 
submitted to the legislature will in each case have an interest 
of their own, some of them indeed primarily of the domestic 
order, but others of an aspect, a color, an appeal which 
might well cause all students at least to watch the “mother 
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of Parliaments,” shall I say, re-ordering her house, doffing 
some of her old robes, and donning some new ones. There 
will be a contest over education, over the composition of the 
reformed Second Chamber certainly; and the Plural Voting 
Bill on its second appearance, as is the wont of bills touching 
the franchise, will make many teeth to grind ineffectually; 
but in the struggle of parties and policies, the very citadel 
will be reached when the Home Rule and Welsh Church 
bills are presented by a firm House of Commons to a stub- 
born, but unrepentant and helpless House of Lords. This 
citadel is now obsolete against the powers of modern artillery 
represented by the Parliament Act. That hour when those 
bills appear will not be any the less unwelcome because the 
Act which makes it to strike was passed two years ago. To 
allow the Parliament Act to become law was to let the gate 
be forced and a flag hoisted on the tower; to see the Home 
Rule and Welsh Church bills go to the statute book under 
duress will be to capitulate to a major force, even though 
it prove the force of right. Some there are who will have 
it, a lusty guess, that the King has exacted a promise that 
a general election shall be held in the autumn of 1914, before 
the Home Rule Act goes into operation. This would seem 
a futile course. An Act such as that could not be repealed. 
The hour when bills are passed under the Parliament Act 
should be decisive. In the cases before us it is probable 
that the forces of self-government and progress will be able 
to rejoice in a triumph for truth and right. 
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The Loeb Classical Library. Edited by T. E. Page and W. H. D. 
Rouse. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1912-18. Each vol- 
ume, $1.50 net. 


The Loeb Classical Library, which was announced a year or more 
ago, takes its name from Mr. James Loeb, a graduate of Harvward, and 
formerly a member of the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb, and Company of 
New York. Mr. Loeb, who has borne a hand in underwriting the securi- 
ties of corporations and nations, now underwrites, as it were, the litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome. The design is to include eventually in the 
series the original text and translation of “all that is of value and of 
interest in Greek and Latin literature, from the time of Homer to the 
Fall of Constantinople’’—a period of approximately two thousand years. 
It is a magnificent project. Certainly no other literary announcement 
of recent years is at all comparable with it. 

Editorial supervision of the series has been placed in the hands of 
two well-known English classical scholars—Mr. T. E. Page and Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse,—who are selecting, with the aid of an international 
advisory board, the translators and special editors from English, Ameri- 
can, and Canadian scholars believed to be thoroughly equipped for the 
difficult work. Thirty and odd volumes have already appeared; mainly 
comprising in whole or in part, for the Greek, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Theocritus, Apollonius Rhodius, Lucian, Appian, Philostratus, Quintus 
Smyrneus, and the Emperor Julian; and for the Latin, Terence, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Cicero, Petronius, the Apostolic Fathers, 
and St. Augustine. Text and translation are given on opposite pages. 
Sometimes the ancient poets are rendered in English verse; and sometimes 
they are turned into prose. There are always brief biographical sketches 
of the different authors, concluding with a list of the extant manuscripts, 
the variant readings of which are given in footnotes. To have the manu- 
scripts and early editions of Greek and Latin literature thus examined 
by a company of experts working under the same general guidance, is 
doubtless a good thing for scholarship; but the real significance of the 
series lies not here. The primary appeal is not to scholars, but to those 
who have a moderate knowledge of Greek and Latin and to the larger 
number of people who have none at all. The aim is to make easily 
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available to all the content, if not the form, of the two great ancient 
literatures. 

As a rule, college graduates who have had the usual training in Greek 
and Latin, do not long “keep up” the classics. There are obviously many 
divergent reasons for this; but the most potent and wide-reaching is the 
fact that they have not known just how to do it. Their fragmentary 
knowledge of the classical literatures is not a sufficient guide to them in 
the choice of books; their imperfect knowledge of the language does not 
enable them to read with ease such books as they may add to their 
library. The situation is quite changed if a wide range of books is at 
hand in neat volumes with translations to help one over difficult and 
uninteresting places. With the Greek or Latin on one page and the 
English translation opposite, a reader proceeds as he likes, being 
restricted only by his ability to read the original text. Few, for example, 
will care to read entirely in the Greek the four volumes of Appian’s 
“Roman History”; most will be satisfied with the more dramatic pas- 
sages, such as the destruction of Carthage or the story of the Gracchi, 
and will accept Mr. Horace White’s excellent translation for the rest. 
More restricted still is the use that will be made of the Greek in that 
collection of writings known as “The Apostolic Fathers,’ translated 
with a flavor of our older English by Professor Kirsopp Lake of the 
University of Leyden. On the other hand, an educated man in taking up 
the poets and dramatists will find that he is giving more attention, if he 
is able to do so, to the Greek or Latin and employing the translations 
merely as a means of progress when he is uncertain of the meaning. 
If he comes for the first time upon the “Pervigilium Veneris,’ or ‘The 
Eve of St. Venus,” given at the end of the charming Catullus-Tibullus 
volume, he will miss no word of the Latin, notwithstanding the attempt 
of Dr. J. W. Mackail to render into English “the fragile exquisiteness” 
of the original; he will read again and again—to use the translator's 
phrases—“‘the delicately running, softly swaying verses, that ring and 
glitter and return on themselves in interlacing patterns.” 

It is an old question whether a person who knows no Latin or Greek 
can derive much benefit from reading translations of works written in 
these languages. So far as form is concerned, the loss is very great in 
the case of poetry; and this is in a measure true of prose also, since 
beauty and harmony of phrase always counted far more with the Greeks 
and Romans than they do with us. Nevertheless, ideas, sentiments, and 
emotions can be transferred from one language to another in a style that 
will make pleasurable as well as profitable reading. This is the goal 
towards which the editors of the series are striving. There have been 
some partial failures, especially with the verse translations of the poets 
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and dramatists. Mr. F. Storr’s “Sophocles” is neither very good verse 
nor very faithful to the original. To its misfortune, Mr. A. S. Way’s 
“Euripides” falls into comparison with the translation made some years 
ago by Professor Gilbert Murray, the most beautiful, though not the most 
accurate, rendering of the dramatist that we have. On the other hand, 
Mr. Way’s translation of “The Fall of Troy” by Quintus of Smyrna 
keeps closely to the Greek and is at the same time acceptable blank verse. 
One wishes, however, that all the translators had been satisfied with 
prose, and had not attempted to give an English equivalent for Greek 
or Latin verse. That is the plan successfully followed in the translations 
from Apollonius Rhodius, Terence, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 
The translator of Theocritus—Mr. J. M. Edmonds—has sought a via 
media. He renders the body of the idyls in prose, reserving verse for 
the lyrical parts. The result is that the prose conveys the meaning of 
the original, while the rhymed verse is Theocritus neither in form nor 
hardly in substance. 





So, as might be expected, the marked successes of the series are among 
the translations of works originally written in prose. Here the translators 
have approached the ideal set by Mr. Loeb—to make the versions “in 
themselves real pieces of literature . . . and not dull transcripts of 
ideas that suggest in every line the existence of a finer original from 
which the average reader is shut out.” True, the originals—this is said 
with no disrespect to the living—are finer than the translations; but 
one does not always feel this in reading, for example, Mr. Conybeare’s 
“Philostratus” or Mr. Heseltine’s ‘“Petronius” or Professor Wright’s 
“Julian.” Instead of rendering anew St. Augustine’s “Confessions,” 
Dr. Rouse has revised the translation made by William Watts, chaplain 
to Prince Rupert, back in the seventeenth century; and thereby gains a 
quaintness of style, rather garrulous and inexact, which distracts the 
mind from any possible original and gives the reader the impression that 
he is reading an old English classic. Professor Harmon of Princeton, 
if he goes on with Lucian in the way he has begun with “A True Story,” 
will make a translation of the great humorist that can be enjoyed by a 
man who does not know the Greek alphabet. But the real triumph thus 
far belongs to Mr. E. O. Winstedt of Oxford, who has undertaken Cicero's 
“Letters.” Beyond all others, he is happy in selecting the word and 
phrase, natural and idiomatic, that give an exact equivalent of his author. 
Here is Cicero in his ease, grace, and conversational intimacies. 

This re-issue of the classics on a large scale, accompanied by trans- 
lations, is the first undertaking of the kind in English, though the French 
have a similar series. Hitherto only detached authors—Professor Jebb’s 
“Sophocles,” for example,—have been presented in this manner by Eng- 
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lish translators. It is, of course, safer for a translator to keep the text of 
his author in the background, so that the reader may not make too 
frequent comparisons. At a time when knowledge of the classical litera- 
tures was more widely diffused than it is now, it was a common practice to 
publish Greek texts with Latin versions, side by side, for the benefit of 
those who found the Greek too difficult by itself. Fielding and 
other Eton boys read their Heroditus, Xenophon, and Lucian in this way. 
Likewise translations—good and bad—were then more frequent for the 
use of those who possessed neither Greek nor Latin, and for the enjoy- 
ment also of those who knew their classics well but liked to see how they 
would be rendered by others. Once no one could call himself an educated 
man unless he had read Dryden’s “neid”; and it used to be a topic of 
contention in the coffee-houses whether Pope’s translation of the “Iliad” 
fell short of, equalled, or surpassed Homer. The hope that this lively 
interest in the classics can ever be revived is doubtless illusory. The 
demands of science and the modern literatures are too immediate and 
insistent for that. But a process of readjustment—a re-estimation of 
comparative values—is bound to take place. The Loeb Classical Library is 
appearing at a time when there is need of an impressive call to the rich 
heritage of ancient literatures. The measure and scope of its influence 
cannot be predicted. The series will work quietly upon men’s minds. It 
will surely encourage many who, unaided, cannot read Greek and Latin 
with pleasure, to renew and extend their acquaintance with their old 
companions; it will bring to purely English readers fresh ideas and fresh 
emotions; and will incidentally lead some to learn Greek and Latin, that 
they may not miss the beauty, precision, and perfect form of the old 
masters. A world well-nigh lost may be partially regained. 


Epiror oF THE YALE Review. 


Some Influences in Modern Philosophic Thought. By Arthur Twining 
Hadley. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1918. $1.00 net. 


A philosopher is described as one who produces gold from unpromising 
sources, meets all vicissitudes with calm mind, sees the kernel of good in 
things evil, justifies the ways of the universe to men. It requires but a 
moment’s reflection to perceive that the president of a university is 
ex officio a philosopher. In this great quinquireme of modern thought, 
few of us dare, or care, to look about us and consider whether we are pull- 
ing together, where we are, or whither we are going; sufficient unto us 
the day’s labor at the oar. To him, however, is specially committed the 
duty of looking before and after, of feeling the concert of our strokes, 
and of declaring to the world that our course is in the main “somehow 
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good.” He is the philosophic man of action, director and vindicator of 
the intellectual effort of his times. 

The layman should be grateful to President Hadley for his interesting 
appendix on the meaning of the term “philosophy.” This word, he 
complains, has been of late too jealously reserved in this country for the 
uses of the professed psychologist. He would revive its broader significa- 
tion and restore it to the man of letters and the man of affairs. Whoever 
gives thought to the relations and values of the various parts of life 
philosophizes; and whoever does not, though he may be a finely trained 
specialist, is not an educated man. “There are two things,” as he happily 
puts it, “that a man must woo and win for himself: his bride and his 
philosophy.” A philosophy he defines as, “a set of working hypotheses 
which a man adopts in order to harmonize, as far as may be, his preju- 
dices with his experience.” 

With this definition in mind, Mr. Hadley reviews the past century and 
points out the influences which have made us seek a different explanation 
of the universe from that which satisfied our fathers. Till about the 
middle of the century, our fathers trusted in—we are on the brink of 
a glittering generality. In what did they trust? Were not our fathers 
of as many faiths and opinions and at bottom as impossible to reconcile 
and satisfy as their sons? Let us be perfectly specific. A hundred years 
ago Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College, left to his executors five 
volumes of sermons which were published under the general title, 
“Theology Explained and Defended.” It was the kind of legacy which 
that generation had a right to expect from a president of Yale. Our 
generation expects the president of Yale to explain and defend not 
theology but science—if, in passing, he can say a friendly word for 
theology, he may. These lectures might almost be considered a detailed 
commentary on this pair of facts. 

“The period from 1815 to 1848,” says Mr. Hadley, “was, I think, 
an age of happiness and contentment for the majority of civilized peo- 
ple.” 
comparative ease. They were characterized by a somewhat restricted 
curiosity, a rather intolerant common sense, and a certain finality of 
utterance. Though they differed in opinion, they agreed in positiveness 
of temper. They complacently submitted their wills to God or very 
resolutely avowed their “materialism.” They were perfectly certain 
about the proper remedy for the ills of the body politic, whether they 
prescribed socialism or individualism. They believed in “enlightened 
selfishness,” the brotherhood of man, and free trade. They accepted 
Comte as their philosopher, Mill as their economist, and Macaulay as their 
historian. They read a good deal of romantic poetry, but probably 
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preferred the long-winded realistic novels of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Trollope. 

This epoch of intellectual complacency was gradually terminated, says 
Mr. Hadley, by two sets of events which took place near the middle of 
the century. The one was the Revolution of 1848, the failure of socialistic 
aspirations, and the development of the “nationalistic” spirit at the 
hands of men like Bismarck and Cavour. The other was the promulgation 
of the law of the conservation of energy, the theory of cellular tissue, and 
the process of elimination by natural selection. The force of political 
events has made us nationalists, protectionists, upholders of large armies 
and navies, exponents of an ethical system to match. The force of the 
scientific discoveries has turned our best attention from classifying and 
describing to experimenting upon and explaining the wonders of the 
world. It has dissolved the ancient ice of dogmatism in our tempers, and 
has taught us to suspend our judgments and seek truth in humble and 
patient interviews with objective facts. It has even given us the 
basis, says Mr. Hadley, of ‘‘a new spiritual philosophy of life.’ For the 
scientific man to-day “believes, as the very essence of his theory, that 
the right is that which will prevail in the long run.” 

The adoption of this hypothesis is the most important mark of dis- 
tinction between us and our fathers. They were convinced of what was 
right and strove desperately to make it prevail. We strive desperately 
to discover what is going to prevail, convinced that it will be right. We 
make permanence the test of rightness, and find ourselves closer to Burke 
than to any of the political philosophers of the next fifty years. We 
are indebted to our fathers of the first half of the nineteenth century 
for passing on to us the prejudices, instincts, and the traditional morality 
which preserve a nation. Just what was permanently valuable in the 
fruits of their conscious intellectual activities, Mr. Hadley does not so 
clearly declare. He tells us that the romantic poets have left us but a 
series of pictures on the wall, that the “great” Victorian novelists are 
destitute of ideas, that Wordsworth has no message for the man of 
action, that Tennyson represents an obsolete submission to the will of 
God. Nietzsche is passing, it is old-fashioned to care for Herbert 
Spencer, Mill is behind the times, Macaulay is a bore, Comte is a fossil. 
We can attend only to those who hearten us for conflict. Browning, 
Henley, and Kipling are our poets—or they were yesterday. We pin our 
faith to Bergson—so long as he lasts. Undismayed we see the old gods 
go, and cheerily continue our search for the God that endures forever. 
This is the new presidential pragmatism. 

Stuart P. SHERMAN. 

University of Illinois. 
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The Drift of Romanticism. By Paul Elmer More. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1918. $1.25 net. 


This eighth volume of “Shelburne Essays” will seem to many readers 
the best thing Mr. More has yet done: taken singly the essays are fine 
examples of critical portraiture and are, moreover, so related to a common 
theme as to give the volume a greater unity than will be found in any 
other volume of the series. The book also marks the maturity of Mr. 
More’s style and manner. It is refreshingly free from the pest of paradox 
and the preternatural cleverness of recent writing in England. On the 
other hand, Mr. More lacks a legitimate gift—that of “darting his 
thought,” as Joubert would say, and transfixing the reader’s attention. 
In lieu of this epigrammatic incisiveness, his work has a very unusual 
lyric and imaginative quality that is furthermore here subdued to the 
proper tone of the critical essay. 

“Romanticism,” says Mr. More, “is the great riddle of literature.” 
The present volume may very well turn out to be the most important con- 
tribution yet made towards the solving of this riddle. As he sees it, 
romanticism is very far from being a merely literary phenomenon. It is a 
great world movement, so far-reaching in its manifestations that to follow 
its “drift” is at the same time to determine the drift of the nineteenth 
century. The form of romanticism to which Mr. More devotes his chief 
attention is, as a matter of fact, only the emotional or esthetic aspect of 
the great naturalistic movement that triumphed towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century over neo-classic formalism. For the checks and restraints 
of tradition, the romanticist substituted the expansion of infinite, indeter- 
minate desire. William Beckford is taken as a type of the early stage 
of the movement, and the Hall of Eblis in “Vathek’”’ is shown to be one 
of the essential romantic symbols. “If we look below the surface of 
things,’” says Mr. More, “and penetrate through many illusions, we shall 
perceive in Beckford’s vision of the restless throng, moving ever with 
hand pressed upon flaming heart, the essential type and image of the 
romantic life and literature.” 

The great romantic error, according to Mr. More, was to have looked 
upon the escape from neo-classic formalism as in itself a return to wisdom. 
The result was a substitution of emotionalism for insight. The essay on 
Nietzsche traces in an especially striking fashion the progressive growth 
of the conception of sympathy as a sufficient substitute for a true spiritual 
discipline. Only by bearing in mind, as Mr. More says, “the long and 
regular growth of ideas from Locke to the present day” can we under- 
stand that humanitarian exaltation of the weak against which Nietzsche 
made his impotent protest; impotent because he was unable himself to 
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discover any principle of insight, any human goal or purpose set above 
the flux. 

The pivotal essays of Mr. More’s volumes are, however, the ones on 
Huxley and Walter Pater, who represent the two extremes of the modern 
naturalistic drift. It is a merit of this book to point out the deep 
connection under the surface of these two extremes—‘“the quarrelsome 
twins,’ as Mr. More puts it, “‘of rational science and irrational romanti- 
cism.” Pater is perhaps the best type in England of the pure esthete. 
Mr. More follows out the subtle esthetic corruption that both Christianity 
and Platonism undergo in his writings. “This exaltation of beauty above 
truth, and emotional grace above duty, and fine perception above action, 


this insinuating hedonism which would so bravely embrace the joy of 
the moment, forgets to stay itself on any fixed principle outside of itself, 
and forgetting this, it somehow misses the enduring joy of the world and 


empties life of true values.” 

Here in this failure to stay itself on any fixed principle outside of 
itself is the point of contact between the emotional and the rationalistic or 
scientific phase of the modern movement. For science conceived as the 
rigorous observation of the facts and for the proper use of scientific 
hypothesis, Mr. More has only the highest respect. But for what he terms 
philosophical science, that is, the attempt in the name of science to impose 
on life as a whole certain theories and formulas, he has scant sympathy. 
This is to fall away from true insight into a mere phantasmagoria of the 
intellect, even as the romanticist falls away from this insight into some 
phantasmagoria of the emotions. “Science,” says Mr. More severely, 
“so soon as it passes beyond the classification of phenomena to a natural- 
istic philosophy, is a liar and the father of lies.” He discovers many of 
the sophisms of philosophical science in the writings of Huxley, and 
concludes “sadly and reverently, that his legacy to mankind was con- 
fusion of ideas and relaxation of judgment.” 

Two classes of persons, it is plain, will read Mr. More not only with 
disagreement but with exasperation—those who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are either esthetic romanticists or scientific dogmatists. This 
is only another way of saying that the book is a reaction against the nine- 
teenth century. To be sure, this reactionary note comes out much more 
strongly in a bare summary such as I am here attempting than in the 
book itself. Mr. More pays ample and repeated tribute to all that is 
admirable in the nineteenth century and its representative figures. Yet 
with all his reservations, his protest against this age is unmistakable— 
against “its dark materialism, its intellectual pride, its greed of novelty, 
its lust of change, its cruel egotism and blind penance of sympathy, its 
wandering virtues and vices, its legacy of spiritual bewilderment.” 
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Mr. More traces the connection between modern naturalism and the 
policy of drifting and laissez faire it has brought with it, and certain 
very definite evils—for example, the growth of homicide in the United 
States. We deceive ourselves in thinking that a remedy will be 
found in humanitarian sympathy for evils that arise from the decay 
of discipline. From this point of view, the true disease of the time 
is not materialism but sham spirituality. Mr. More expresses the belief 
that “it would be possible in many cases to establish from statistics a 
direct ratio between the spread of humanitarian schemes of reform and 
the increase of crime and suicide.” 

In his attack on humanitarianism, Mr. More distinctly disclaims orig- 
inality. He would simply oppose to the aberrations of his time what he 
finely calls the church universal of the spirit—the wider experience of 
the centuries and the testimony of the sages. He is noteworthy among 
living critics for the richness of his background. Critics who insist upon 
background are likely to be set down nowadays as bookish or academic or, 
most damning epithet of all, reactionary. But Mr. More’s attack on 
romanticism differs from many similar attacks that are being made at 
present, especially in France, precisely in not being reactionary in the 
right sense of that much-abused word. He rests his own philosophy not 
on some traditional authority (which is the very essence of the genuinely 
reactionary point of view), but on an experimental fact—the presence, 
namely, in human nature, not merely of impulse, but of a power of control 
over impulse. The question raised finally, as he says, is one of dualism. 
The series of aphorisms at the end of the volume in which he deals with 
the struggle in the breast of the individual between vital impulse and vital 
control he therefore entitles “Definitions of Dualism.”” These Definitions 
transcend in scope the present volume and are evidently intended as a 
key to the whole Shelburne series. They will seem very difficult in places, 
even to those who can follow readily the thought of the earlier chapters. 
It is plain that before writing the Definitions Mr. More had lived them; 
and they need to be interpreted in the light of a similar experience. But 
few persons either seek or have such an experience. We are all bent on 
broadening ourselves. Mr. More’s philosophy may be recommended to 
those who wish rather to deepen themselves. For depth, Mr. More would 
say, can come only from a progressive knowledge of the inner check. He 
puts his philosophy directly under the patronage of Plato, but this con- 
ception of the inner check on which everything hinges in the Definitions, 
goes back, it is well to note, to one of the Upanishads and was first given 
currency in English by Emerson. Perhaps the happiest summing up 
of the spirit of the Definitions will be found in an almost literal rendering 
made by Mr. More years ago from another Upanishad: 
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Seated within this body’s car 

The silent Self is driven afar; 

And the five senses at the pole 
Like steeds are tugging restive of control. 


And if the driver lose his way, 

Or the reins sunder, who can say 

In what blind paths, what pits of fear 
Will plunge the chargers in their mad career? 


Drive well, O Mind, use all thy art, 

Thou charioteer !—O feeling Heart, 

Be thou a bridle firm and strong! 
For the Lord rideth and the way is long. 


The critic who has attained to these truths of dualism is not left, Mr. 
More would have us believe, without a fixed criterion. It is his own 
distinction, at all events, to have been in an impressionistic age a critic 
with standards. He took as epigraph for his first Shelburne volume 
Lowell’s saying that “before we have an American literature we must 
have an American criticism.” No more notable contribution than his own 
has been made in recent years to this necessary body of sound American 
criticism. 

Irvine Baspsirt. 

Harvard University. 


Some English Story Tellers. By Frederic Taber Cooper. Henry Holt 
& Company. New York. 1912. $1.60 net. 


Mr. Cooper has here collected some very pleasant essays on living 
English novelists, as a companion volume to his “American Story Tellers.” 
He discusses the work of Conrad, De Morgan, Hewlett, Phillpotts, Kipling, 
Locke, Galsworthy, Bennett, and others, and contrives to rouse in us a 
resolve to reread our favorite straightway. He sees his novelists as 
story tellers, “as primarily public entertainers, whose first duty is to 
hold public attention with the spell of the spoken word.” He tells us 
this in his preface, but from any page of his book we should have known 
that he loves a good story. He gives the kind of literary information that 
is always interesting, a booklover’s appreciative gossip about the men who 
to-day write our books, together with such reflections upon their ideals 
and methods as occur naturally to a veteran reader. If we consider this 
volume as what it modestly pretends to be, simply a collection of occa- 
sional essays, it is sufficient judgment upon it to say that it performs 
the kindliest office of criticism, in that it increases our fondness for 
books we know, and communicates curiosity as to books we have not 
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read,—and all this by a discussion that is wise and stimulating, though 
not unduly profound. 

We might well leave the volume with this deserved praise, not even 
questioning the omission of Mr. Barrie and a few other accomplished 
story tellers. But by challenging comparison with similar undertakings 
in foreign literature, this collection of essays suggests a comment on one 
phase of American criticism. In its merits and defects, the book illus- 
trates our American way. It is journalistic in its origin; the papers here 
gathered were written at various times—but always, it seems, with some 
hope of being gathered. When the essays are at last collected, however, 
why should this really valuable material be left in a journalistic, undi- 
gested state? We recall similar collections from the journalistic literature 
of France, and if the foreign books of this kind make a total and lasting 
impression, such as ours do not, at least one explanation is in the French 
writer’s care to make some permanent use of his material. Had it been 
written in France, Mr. Cooper’s book would at least have had a con- 
cluding chapter, which would have told us the direction in which the 
English novel to-day is moving. Surely the separate study of indi- 
vidual novelists must have put the critic in possession of data for the 
further study of tendencies. If these novelists, he might ask, please their 
audience, what kind of intellectual or emotional appetite do they satisfy? 
The historian illuminates modern politics; the philosopher can diagnose 
the trend of our faith or our skepticism; the literary critic, if he deals 
with contemporary material at all, may serve us by pointing out the 
directions in which our artistic satisfactions move. 

This is to say that we wish, not that Mr. Cooper had given us another 
sort of book, but that he had completed this one. Yet it may seem 
ungrateful not to be satisfied with these pleasant studies, and with the 


convenient bibliography that accompanies them. 
Joun Erskine. 


Columbia University. 


The Civic Theatre in Relation to the Redemption of Leisure: A Book 
of Suggestions. By Percy Mackaye. Mitchell Kennerley. New 
York. 1912. $1.50 net. 


Americans have now for some years known that certain kinds of edu- 
cational institutions, such as churches, schools, colleges, symphony orches- 
tras, libraries, settlements, and missions, must be endowed if they are 
to be effective. They are now beginning to realize dimly that poetry 
and the drama are also educational institutions; that such institutions 
are peculiarly needed to-day at the end of our first crude, pioneer epoch 
of industrialism; that these arts have never flourished except under 
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some form of endowment; and that a very small sum, if used here 
wisely at once, might do more good than untold millions poured 
mechanically into time-honored philanthropic channels. 

If these truths are ever fully realized and applied, we shall have 
such contagiously creative persons as Mr. Mackaye to thank. His book 
is a mine of suggestions for elevating America through “constructive 
leisure.” The motto of the book is “Imagination in recreation.” The 
civic theatre is to be “the efficient instrument of the recreative arts of a 
community.” It implies “the conscious awakening of a people to self- 
government in the activities of its leisure;—to this end, organization of 
the arts of the theatre, participation by the people in these arts (not 
mere spectatorship), a new resulting technique, leadership by means 
of a permanent staff of artists (not of merchants in art), elimination 
of private profit by endowment and public support, dedication in 
service to the whole community.” The civic theatre would “place 
that great central art of the drama permanently at the focus-point of 
all recreative interests.” Besides offering a carefully wrought out plan 
for the reclamation and reconstruction of our sadly exploited, commer- 
cially debased theatre, the book presents, in its exuberant imagina- 
tiveness, a wealth of stirring and often very practical suggestion 
to almost every other worker for the common weal. Mr. Mac- 
kaye makes his appeal for democracy in art chiefly from the stand- 
point of his own profession of dramatist, though he is thoughtful 
of other arts—that of the lyric poet, for instance. Now the lyric 
poet, unless he is supported by income or endowment, is compelled to 
make an avocation of his highest powers. “The main current of his 
being,” writes Mr. Mackaye, “is deflected and consumed in waste prod- 
ucts. He can serve the Muse relatively in moments—not in hours—of 
labor. Yet the poet’s work peculiarly requires concentration and con- 
tinuity. Other workers in the fine arts—painters, sculptors, musicians, 
architects—may make their art their recognized calling. They may 
combine their distinctive labor with their livelihood. To them society 
offers a vocation; not so to the poet. In his case, except in the rarest 
instances, his means of living are derived from other sources than his 
work in poetry. Where such sources are lacking, either his work ceases 
or is debased by purely commercial uses or the poet himself starves.” 
Perhaps the most notable modern exception to this is the work of Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, whose poetry is said to be self-sustaining; yet even in 
his case, the significant announcement is made that a play by Mr. 
Noyes will soon be produced. “Let us remember, therefore,’ adds Mr. 
Mackaye, “when the dearth of true poets is bemoaned, that society pro- 
vides no vocation for the poet. But this restriction to his work leads 
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to another. Having failed to provide him a livelihood for his work, 
society proceeds to judge his work by the results. The results are 
what might be expected from such failure to provide: a wholesale driv- 
ing-out and killing-out of poets.” 

After describing this driving-out and killing-out process in some 
detail, Mr. Mackaye goes on: “Lastly, the few singers left are of two 
sorts: those with incomes and those without. Among the former are 
found most of the excellent names in English poetry: a fact which is 
hardly a compliment to our civilization. Among the latter are the few 
remaining ones who excel in spite of adversity, and the far greater number 
whom the life of the hack deteriorates, or poverty reduces to join those 


Derelicts of all conditions, 
Poets, rogues, and sick physicians. 


Around both classes swarm the parasites of true poetry: the dilettantes 
and the esthetes. Judging, then, by the results of its own ineptitude, 
society comforts itself by repeating two complacent proverbs: Well, 
well, after all ‘poets are born and not made’; and, You see, ‘true 
genius always succeeds.’ ” 

The whole book is as cogent and compelling as is this special plea 
for the endowment of the worker in lyric poetry. It is to be hoped 
that “The Civic Theatre” but marks the beginning of a rich litera- 
ture and of a widespread movement devoted to the cause of liberty and 
democracy in art. 


Rospert Haven ScHAUFFLER. 
Greenbush, Mass. 


Social Environment and Moral Progress. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
Cassell & Company. New York. 1918. $1.25 net. 


The thesis of this little book may be briefly stated, and for the most 
part in the author’s words. After citing many of the regrettable ills 
that attend present-day civilization, the late Mr. Wallace continues: 
“Taking account of these various groups of undoubted facts, many of 
which are so gross, so terrible, that they cannot be overstated, it is 
not too much to say that our whole system of society is rotten from 
top to bottom, and the social environment as a whole, in relation to our 
possibilities and our claims, is the worst the worid has ever seen.” These 
ills are due, we are told, to universal competition, economic antagonism, 
monopoly, and inheritance by the few; and the remedies are, respec- 
tively, universal codperation, economic brotherhood, freedom of access 
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to land and capital for all, and “inheritance by the state in trust for 
the whole community.” Poverty must be abolished, the labor of the 
whole community organized by the government “for the equal good of 
all.” Then will come a state of general felicity. ‘When men and 
women are, for the first time in the course of civilization, alike free to 
follow their best impulses; when idleness and vicious or hurtful luxury 
on the one hand, oppressive labor and the dread of starvation on the other, 
are alike unknown; when all receive the best and broadest education 
that the state of civilization and knowledge will admit; when the 
standard of public opinion is set by the wisest and the best among us, 
and that standard is systematically inculcated in the young; then we 
shall find that a system of truly natural selection will come spontaneously 
into action which will steadily tend to eliminate the lower, the less 
developed, or in any way defective types of men, and will thus con- 
tinuously raise the physical, moral, and intellectual standard of the race.” 

Thus does the veteran evolutionist join hands with the makers of 
Utopias. The extracts given above sufficiently indicate the character of 
this book; they witness to the generous impulses of the author rather 
than to his competence in the field of the social sciences. Evidently the 
generosity and impulsiveness that characterized the Wallace of nearly 
six decades ago remained to attend the nonagenarian. The story of 
that former time is an old one, perhaps so old as to have been for- 
gotten by those who have not had special occasion to know it; but it 
is worthy of being recalled wherever attention centres upon the char- 
acter of either Darwin or Wallace. 

During the Fifties the youthful naturalist was in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and on one fateful occasion was shivering with fever in a native 
village. Eager and indefatigable, as always, he had seized the occa- 
sion to get at his reading, and had picked up the famous “Essay on 
Population” by Malthus. As he lay in his hammock and read, there 
occurred to him, as to Darwin twenty years before, when he, too, had 
chanced upon Malthus in an hour of illness, the illuminating idea of 
“the survival of the fittest.” Wallace hastily developed the idea, using 
such evidence as he had; and then, casting about for a sponsor, hit 
upon Darwin as the most famous naturalist of the day. To him he 
sent his essay, requesting an epinion. This paper, embodying the main 
results of Darwin’s twenty years of research and reflection upon the 
subject of species and their origin, came to the older scientist as a 
great blow. “I never saw a more striking coincidence,” writes Darwin; 
“if Wallace had had my MS. sketch written out in 1842, he could not 
have made a better short abstract! Even his terms now stand as heads 


of my chapters.” 
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There ensued between the two men a contest for priority—not along 
the ordinary sordid lines, but in the sense that each insisted upon retir- 
ing in favor of the other. Friends intervened and forced the reluc- 
tant Darwin to present a sketch of his own results along with the 
paper of Wallace before the Linnean Society. Letters of Darwin at this 
time express disgust at himself because of his disappointment over being 
anticipated. “So all my originality,’ says Darwin to Lyell, “whatever 
it may amount to, will be smashed, though my book, if it will ever have 
any value, will not be deteriorated; as all the labor consists in the 
application of the theory.” And again, to J. D. Hooker: “I always 
thought it very possible that I might be forestalled, but I fancied that 
I had a grand enough soul not to care; but I found myself mistaken 
and punished; I had, however, quite resigned myself, and had written 
half a letter to Wallace to give up all priority to him, and should cer- 
tainly not have changed had it not been for Lyell’s and your quite 
extraordinary kindness. . . . It is miserable in me to care at all 
about priority.” 

But the younger man was no less high-minded and generous than the 
older; he took the position at the time that the theory was Darwin's 
by reason of Darwin’s long labors and reflections, and the completeness 
with which he had worked it out into details of application. He never 
wavered in this position, but used the term “Darwinism” and wrote a 
book under that title; as late as 1909, at the centenary of Darwin's 
birth and the semi-centenary of the “Origin of Species,’ he declared 
that .Darwin’s share in the theory of descent was to his as twenty 
years to one week. “Your modesty and candor,” writes Darwin to 
Wallace, in 1870, “are very far from new to me. I hope it is a satis- 
faction to you to reflect—and very few things in my life have been 
more satisfactory to me—that we have never felt any jealousy towards 
each other, though in one sense rivals. I believe that I can say this 
of myself with truth, and I am absolutely sure that it is true of you.” 

The fact of it is that Wallace’s contribution was in the nature of a 
“happy thought”; it would not have persuaded those “hodmen of sci- 
ence,’ as Huxley called them, who could not resist the array of evi- 
dence assembled by Darwin during two decades. The difference between 
the two men was temperamental. Darwin could never have written a book 
such as the one under review; he was slow and cautious, where Wallace 
was, and apparently remained, rather headlong. It would sometimes 
appear, in Darwin’s letters to Wallace, that he sought to hold him in 
a little. Wallace has always been an easy writer, and a skillful 
expounder, and has at times been led by his own facility rather farther 
than cool judgment would admit. The book before us is a case in point. 
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There seems to be an inherent difficulty in the application of the theory 
of evolution to the life of human society. It may be due to the fact 
that such application is impossible; but the attempts hitherto made, 
including the one before us, have all suffered by reason of one of two 
conditions: where the author has been a natural scientist, he has lacked 
knowledge in the field of the social sciences; and where he has been a 
social scientist, he has generally understood evolution as some sort of a 


philosophical or metaphysical doctrine, generally confusing also the terms 


“evolution” and “progress.” Darwin, in “The Descent of Man,” and 
Spencer may stand as examples of these alternatives. The volume under 
review helps in no way towards the solution of the mode of social evolu- 
tion, however vividly it may recall the deeds and the heroes of other 


days. 
A. G. Kevier. 
Yale University. 


The Economic Utilization of History, and Other Economic Studies. By 
Henry W. Farnam. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1913. 
$1.25 net. 


The essays and addresses of this volume of economic studies have in 
the main already appeared in print, but they have been revised and 
enlarged by the author; the first two chapters are entirely new. While 
the studies have been written for different occasions, they have a gen- 
eral unity of subject matter and the same point of view. The first 
three chapters deal with the general principles involved; and the last 
nine are to a certain extent the application of these principles to the 
practical side of labor legislation, business organizations, and charity. 
It is in this application that the economic phases widen into the treat- 
ment of questions from a sociological as well as from an economic view- 
point. The central idea of the book is a departure from the old deduc- 
tive method of treating economic problems, and the utilization of the 
historical and statistical methods. The book enforces the idea of the 
study of economic phenomena and the application of economic theories 
to the practical affairs of life. It is an evidence of the enlargement of 
the economic viewpoint and the broadening of economic methods. It 
shows further the mission of economics in social and economic better- 
ment. 

In the first chapter, the author urges that if economics is to take 
advantage of the experiments of the natural sciences, it must become 
acquainted with the history of their development. Instead of treating 
deduction as the goal of economic science, it should be used as a start- 
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ing point. The next two chapters are largely a plea for economic 
experimentation in which the author points out the difficulties to be 
encountered, the main difficulty arising from the fact of the heterogeneity 
of the material and the changing phenomena. The author points out 
that pathological conditions may arise which must receive attention. In 
attempting to discuss economic pathology, he has entered largely into 
the field of sociology. He shows that this disease may be in some form 
of physical or mental degeneracy, the deficiency of material, or the 
defects of the social system; but he urges the need of a systematic and 
concerted extension of the experimental method, a careful observation of 
the scientific value of historical facts, and the importance of utilizing 
the great amount of economic material contained in the history of our 
own country. In brief he says: “We need to bridge over the gap 
between the history of the past with its broad but fairly well authenti- 
cated facts, and the statistics of the present with their elaborate but often 
confusing and misleading details.” 

Deduction may be used as a starting point but the process must extend 
into economic observation and description. Experimentation cannot be 
carried on by the individual in his laboratory, yet in the laboratory of 
human society experiments of economic and social betterment are con- 
tinually being carried on by group activity. These experiments may 
be studied by the economist as they take place, but he may suggest and 
advocate other experiments to be made. In the latter he may exert 
great power and influence in vitalizing economic principles and theories 
and in rendering them useful to humanity. 

The author shows that the United States furnishes the greatest field 
for experimentation because experiments have been conducted there under 
exceptionally favorable conditions. First, since they fall within a limited 
period so that no great or fundamental changes have taken place in the 
cultural standard of civilization; second, since the experiments have 
been carried on within an area of political uniformity; and third, since 
the experiments have been carried on among a people which is remark- 
ably uniform in its heterogeneity. Here as elsewhere the comparative 
newness of the country and the development of civilization on the mar- 
gin of cultivation makes it a desirable place for orientation of a given 
subject and for its special study and observation. 

The chapter on “Pathology of Progress” exhibits the general waste of 
energy which arises from our clumsy methods of reform or improve- 
ment, the plea for the weakness of social activity being shown as a 
defect in part of the social machinery. This is enlarged in a subse- 
quent chapter on the “Social Myopia,” in which the author holds that 
a distorted vision occurs through impulsive individual or social action. 
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This condition is made more emphatic by showing that the real sign of 
modern reform, or indeed the real evidence of modern progress, con- 
sists in the prevention of social defects rather than in the application 
of remedial agencies. However, the author thinks there are signs of 
a better “social vision” in which we shall make a true diagnosis of 
social conditions and seek for permanent improvement rather than tem- 


porary relief. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters deal specifically with labor legis- 
lation. In opening a discussion of the subject of “Economic Progress 
and Labor Legislation,” Professor Farnam quotes the scientific evidence 
which Clark presents as characteristic of a dynamic society; namely, 
“First, an increase in population; second, an increase in capital; third, 
changes in the methods of production; fourth, changes in the methods 
of organization; fifth, changes in consumers’ wants.” He holds that 
each of these five features of economic progress involves some new prob- 
lems affecting labor and he proceeds to analyze them. But the dis- 
cussion of labor legislation ought to lead to practical results: that is, 
it should be less in quantity and better in quality; the legislation should 
be prompt; laws should be more uniform; labor laws should be less 
frequently an expression of class feeling; and the organization of labor 
as a permanent feature of legislation would make it more consistent. 

In this latter analysis he comes closer to the real question at issue, that 
labor troubles belong to the whole community and not to a class called 
laborers, and that they should be borne or remedied by the whole com- 
munity. This important social consciousness of a labor problem that 
affects all society and for which all society is responsible is the door- 
way to the solution of many of our labor difficulties. The book pro- 
ceeds to discuss in an instructive way the distinctions, purposes, and 
practical methods of labor legislation. 

In the chapter on “Acatallactic Factors in Distribution,” the author 
brings to light a very important criticism on traditional economic science 
that hopes to settle everything by general a priori laws. ‘Much of the 
distribution of wealth,” he says, “does not take place under the opera- 
tion of strictly economic forces at all if we understand by them the free 
play of self-interest working through supply and demand.” He shows 
the interferences of the old general economic laws as applied to self- 
interest, competition, supply, and demand. Indeed he might have gone 
further and said that in many instances of distribution and in the opera- 
tion of competition, the laws had so many exceptions that they were 
practically of little value except as starting points for the study of 
economic observations. It is true that in the study of economic phe- 
nomena we do not find competition as expressed in books, nor do we 
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find prices fixed by the law of supply and demand except in a very general 
way; but we do find that the larger part of the modern economic life 
is a struggle for the surplus wealth which arises above the actual income 
necessary for the survival of the various groups and factors entering 
into production. The operation of economic laws is so generally hidden 
that they are rendered valueless without a careful study of economic 
phenomena; and indeed it might be stated that the purely economic 
processes, which are only a means to an end, are becoming obscured by 
the larger social processes and social laws. The book suggests that 
classical political economy, as a basis of study, is valuable, but that 
as a rule of action, it has become to a great extent valueless, bearing 
the same relation to modern economics as medieval theology does to 
modern religion. The author also brings out the trend of economic 
study, which must be grounded in the practical everyday life of the 
people. 

The book is thoughtful and suggestive of the change that is going on 
in economic study, making it clear that modern economic life is cen- 
tring about the labor problems, and that future progress must be deter- 


mined by their practical solution. 
F. W. Brackmar. 
University of Kansas. 


Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Boston. 19138. $1.50 net. 


This book is a tentative and more or less popularly written response 
to the demand now economically current for greater human efficiency in 
industrial affairs. Mechanical efficiency—the utilization of physical 
energy to secure a maximum of effect with a minimum of waste—has 
long been the aim of the sciences of engineering. The gradually attained 
dominance of this “engineering idea,” together with various other 
motives, has of late undoubtedly awakened industrial concerns through- 
out the country to the necessity of making the human being as well 
as the mechanical appliance a machine of higher efficiency. The prob- 
lem is real and laudable. It is likewise one of tremendous complexity, 
requiring contributory solution from all the various departments of know]l- 
edge that have to do with human capacity and the conditions within 
which it is exploited. Experimental psychology must, of course, face 
the issue and contribute whatever part-solution may be peculiarly its own. 

Professor Miinsterberg seeks merely to clarify, in a preliminary way, 
the whole problem. The book is admittedly not a treatise offering any 
final body of achieved results or formule, for these are still lacking. 
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There is in vogue, of course, in industrial establishments, 2 psychology of 
common sense, of which sporadic practical use is made. There are, 
further, certain practical deductions of a more scientific nature, that may 
be made from the principles already won in the study of pure psychology 
undertaken without practical aim in our universities. These, too, have 
been frequently utilized, particularly in the psychology of advertising. 
It is now high time, however, according to the author, that the psycho- 
logical insights of common sense and the necessarily insufficient practical 
deductions from pure psychology, be supplemented by laboratory investi- 
gations of problems deliberately set by industrial and commercial needs. 
The whole book is designed, therefore, to prepare the public mind for 
the advent of psychology in industrial spheres, by outlining the sorts of 
problems that are to be solved, by suggesting procedure, and finally, by 
describing methods by which particular solutions have in part been 
gained. 

Three main classes of problems appear, which give the book its three 
divisions. Under the caption, “The Best Possible Man,” we have a dis- 
cussion of the particular mental traits that best fit a man for a given 
type of work. After considerable general discussion, three specific prob- 
lems are here singled out for more detailed treatment, in order to show 
concretely what sorts of experimental methods may be employed in their 
solution. First, how may psychological experiment determine the selec- 
tion in the electric railway service of motormen who will be least likely 
to have accidents; second, what may experiment contribute to the elimi- 
nation of ship’s officers who would not be able in time of perilous emer- 
gency to face successfully suddenly occurring complications; and third, 
what experimental aid may be given telephone companies in the selec- 
tion of fit operators at the switchboards in the central exchanges? 

In the second main division of his essay, Professor Miinsterberg dis- 
cusses, under the rubric “The Best Possible Work,” the psychological 
conditions which will enable a workman with the requisite traits, to 
yield “the greatest and most satisfactory output.” Among the specific 
topics are these: the best methods of learning; the economy of move- 
ment and energy in adapting workmen to particular conditions or tech- 
nical devices, such as bricklaying and shovelling; the best order of 
movements and the best speed to secure accuracy in given movements ; 
the significance of monotony and its possible elimination in work; the 
significance and conditions of attention; the influence of the times of 
day, the seasons, drugs, social motives, etc. 

The third and final division of the book concerns itself with “The 
Best Possible Effect” or, “how we can produce most completely the influ- 
ences on human minds which are desired in the interest of business.” 
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Here we find treated the effects of advertisements; the effect of dis- 
play in pictures, shop windows, and sample distributions; certain psycho- 
logical problems involved in illegal imitation and in effective buying and 
selling. 

Of these main three divisions, the first is the most significant, since 
it contains the nearest approach to an experimental solution of the prob- 
lems posed. After detailing his method of evaluating the results of his 
experiments on ship’s officers, Professor Miinsterberg compares these 
“with the experiences of the various individuals which they themselves 
reported concerning their decisions in unexpected complicated situations, 
and moreover with the judgments of their friends whom I asked to 
describe what they would expect from the subjects under such condi- 
tions.’” It would, of course, not have been feasible to compare the experi- 
mental results with those of model captains. Their coincidence, however, 
with the self-characterizations obtained from the individual observers was 
so frequent and surprising “that it may indeed be hoped that a more 
extended test of this method will prove its practical usefulness.” 

That Professor Miinsterberg is right in urging experimental psychol- 
ogy to grapple with problems of human efficiency in industrial enter- 
prises is beyond question. His own orienting contribution is, like every- 
thing that he writes, stimulating, full of concrete suggestion, and, in 
its general discussion, happy in its comprehensive organization of prob- 
lems. One may question, however, the wisdom of publishing, at the 
present stage of psychological investigation, semi-popular discussions in 
this or in other fields of applied psychology. The usual, and in the 
reviewer's way of thinking, sounder procedure in scientific undertakings, 
is tireless and unheralded experimentation, the subjection of the results 
to all the manifold controls that ingenuity can devise, and publication in 
scientific journals and monographs. Then, after the whole situation 
has been clarified by discussion within the circle of investigators, a secure 
and relatively definitive body of results may, if it seems advisable, be 
offered to the public. In the publication of the present book this order 
of procedure has been reversed; we find there, imbedded in the general 
discussion, only a few, and admittedly tentative, specifically industrial 
experiments, and reference to others, still unfinished, now being con- 
ducted in the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. The author himself, 
be it noted, does not offer his contribution as definitive; he explicitly 
urges that the exploitation of experimental psychology by industry is in 
its beginnings and that extended additional experimentation is needed. 
But real advance would be more surely attained if investigation 
were permitted to proceed quietly among psychologists, in connec- 
tion with industrial concerns, before public announcement was made. 
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Otherwise there are dangers of public caricature, of arousing belief in 
industrial circles that psychology has more to offer than is at present the 
case, and of over-hasty attempts by the psychologically untrained to 
solve serious problems, frequently involving an individual’s livelihood. 


Roswe.iui P. ANaieEr. 
Yale University. 


St. Paul: A Study in Social and Religious History. By Adolph Deiss- 
mann. Translated by L. R. M. Strachan. Hodder & Stoughton. 
New York. 1912. $8.50 net. 


This is one of the good books which, partly through the publishers’ 
fault, partly through the author’s, tempt the reviewer to unfavorable 
comment. It is a good book, but not good enough to justify the form and 
price of its publication. Good, but not so good as the author’s own tone 
and claim would lead one to expect; not so good as the elaborate indices 
at the end seem to imply; not so good as one would look for, on such a 
subject as the Apostle Paul, from the man who occupies the most promi- 
nent New Testament professorship in Germany, that at Berlin. The book 
consists of eight lectures, the text of which cannot exceed fifty thou- 
sand words. Footnotes and appendices are not extensive. Thick paper, 
large type, and broad margins make the book in translation twice as 
thick as in the original and twice as expensive. The substitution of 
the word “Study” for “Skizze’” in the title helps the illusion that we 
have before us an important work on Paul. But these popular lec- 
tures should be read, as they were heard, for stimulus and suggestion. 
They do not constitute in any sense a life of Paul or a study of his 
religion. 

Professor Deissmann is best known as a student of the common Greek 
of New Testament times as it can now be read in contemporary papyri 
and inscriptions. It is in the light of such studies that he approaches 
Paul. He regards him as belonging to the artisan, non-literary class. 
His writings were letters in the proper sense, not “epistles’’ meant for 
the public. It is the common fault of doctrinaire writers—and we get 
the impression that this fault has never been avoided before—that they 
have treated Paul as a literary man and a theologian, and have searched 
his letters not for the living man but for a system, not for Paul but 
for Paulinism. In addition to familiarity with the papyri, and the living 
contact they give with the real world of Paul’s day, and with the real 
people of his own social level, Professor Deissmann has had the advan- 
tage of two trips to Asia Minor; and those mists of scholasticism which 
even the papyri had not wholly dispelled from his mind vanished “‘in the 
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sunlight of his [ Paul’: | Anatolian home and the clear air of the ancient 
Mediterranean world.” Here he found the real, historic Paul; and 
to him we are now at last to be introduced, in place of “the paper 
Paul of our western libraries, Germanized, dogmatized, modernized.” 

Professor Deissmann’s statement of his programme raises two queries 
in our minds. Is it so new as he assumes that it is? Will his eager 
doing of this useful thing lead him to neglect other things that ought 
no less to be done? Those of us whose study cf Paul began with 
Conybeare and Howson’s “Life and Epistles’’ have not waited until 
now to be told that his letters are real letters, to be read each in its 
place as a part of his strenuous life, and each in the setting of its own 
circumstance. Neither have we needed a traveller and geographer to 
guide us into the real world of the apostle’s youth and of his mis- 
sionary activities. Sir William M. Ramsay’s knowledge of Paul’s world 
is as thorough as Professor Deissmann’s is superficial and impression- 
istic; and while very much is to be learned from Sir William’s long 
series of books on Paul, we have learned from them this also,—that one 
may be a great geographer and yet a prejudiced historical critic. But 
one wonders, too, how recent the author’s readings in the Pauline litera- 
ture of his own land are, that he should suppose that he is seeking the 
real Paul, Paul the mystic, the prophet, while others care only for 
the Paul of Paulinism or of church dogma. In answer to our second 
query it must be said that Professor Deissmann tends to one-sidedness 
in his devotion to his chosen way of approach to Paul. Excavations and 
non-literary texts are useful, but there are literary documents also with 
which Paul’s letters must be compared. The author himself well says 
that “to understand the whole of Paul from the point of view of 
religious history, we must know the spirit of the Septuagint.” But 
a modern book on Paul in which there is no reference to the 
“Book of Wisdom,” or to the apocalypses of “Ezra” and “Baruch,” 
or to the “Liturgy of Mithra,’ the “Poimandres” of Hermes, the 
“Odes of Solomon,” and other sources of current Jewish and Greek 
gnosticisms and mysteries, and with practically no reference to Philo 
and to Stoicism, must surely be called seriously incomplete. 

But although Professor Deissmann repels us by his tone of assump- 
tion and leaves untouched some of the main problems with which schol- 
ars are now engaged, exaggerates even in his fundamental contention 
that Paul’s letters are non-literary, and sometimes sentimentalizes, his 
book on Paul is nevertheless a good book. The best parts of it concern 
the principal thing in Paul, his “mysticism centred in Christ,” his con- 
viction that “if any man is in Christ he is a new creature.” Pro- 
fessor Deissmann is by no means alone in putting the emphasis here, 
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but he sets forth the central significance of Paul’s mysticism well, its 
bearing on the conceptions that have too much ruled theologies—justi- 
fication, reconciliation, and the rest,—its ethical character, its essential 
truth to the spirit of Jesus, and its fitness as a means of conveying his 
religion to the non-Jewish world. This is what is best in the book. 


F. C. Porter. 
Yale University. 


British Social Politics. By Carlton Hayes. Ginn & Company. Boston. 
1918. $1.75 net. 


Socialism and Democracy in Europe. By Samuel P. Orth. Henry 
Holt & Company. New York. 1913. $1.50 net. 


These two books have the common bond, that they deal with 
European efforts to promote the general welfare of the human race by 
righting wrong, and by enlarging the functions of the state with regard 
to its citizens, and appeal strongly to any reader who is interested in 
the improvement and betterment of human life by concerted action. 
They should be widely read, and every Abou ben Adhem who studies 
them will find in interesting form clear statements of the methods, 


practised or planned in the leading countries of Europe, to extend the 


principle of human brotherhood. 

Professor Hayes’s book on “British Social Politics” is very interest- 
ing, not only for its subject matter, but also for its method. Even the 
most casual reader of newspapers is aware that the present Liberal 
Ministry, which has now governed England for eight years, has 
largely devoted itself to social reform in Great Britain. With the 
exception of its noble measure which gave peace and good government 
to South Africa, all its great measures have been devoted to reforms 
at the heart of the empire for the betterment of wage earners. Whoever 
desires to know the pros and cons of these burning questions can turn 
to no better source of information in compact form than this book. In 
it the author has applied to contemporary English politics the method 
which has been very popular of late in the teaching of history—the 
collection of source documents. The subjects, thus treated, are Work- 
ingmen’s Compensation, Trade Unionism, Child Welfare, Old Age 
Pensions, The Unemployed, Sweated Labor, Housing and Land Reform, 
The Lloyd George Budget, Curbing the Lords, National Insurance. 
In connection with each one of these subjects, the author gives first an 
introductory historical note, discussing briefly the situation that preceded 
the introduction of the bill into the House of Commons. Then follow 
extracts from speeches of prominent advocates and opponents of the 
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bill, which give the reader the chief arguments for and against it. Thus 
one gets both sides of the question put forth in debate by earnest 
disputants and has an opportunity to form his own conclusions in a 
judicial fashion. All the speeches quoted are taken from Hansard; 
that is to say, they were uttered either in the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords in debates upon the bill then under discussion. Thus 
speeches made outside the Houses of Parliament are excluded. This 
was probably a sound rule for the author to follow, although one misses 
because of it the flavor, pungency, and power of certain speeches on the 
hustings like Mr. Balfour’s Bingley Hall speech in the autumn of 1909, 
or Mr. Lloyd George’s historic Limehouse speech in July of the same 
year, which has been so unjustly reviled by his opponents. Then at 
the close of the speeches is given the law on the special subject as it 
was enacted in its final form. Thus the student of law or of history 
is able to analyze for himself the actual document that was incorporated 
into the statute book, while the average reader gets a good idea of its 
main features from the historical introductions and the extracts from 
speeches. 

The test of the author’s scholarship and success, of course, lies in 
the historical notices and in the choice of extracts. In both cases he 
has done his work well, especially with regard to his introductions where 
the temptation to vary from the judicial attitude and to fall into the 
extremes of partisan statement have been avoided. 

As one reads the extracts, it is most interesting from the psychological 
viewpoint to see how widely different are the mental and social worlds of 
two men, equally sincere, who are so often quoted. Compare, for 
example, the speech of Lord Robert Cecil on Old Age Pensions on page 
149, with the touching and eloquent speech on page 157 of Will Crooks, 
the Labor Member for Woolwich, on the same subject; or that of the 
same ardent Tory on page 824 with the rapier-like thrusts of Mr. Lloyd 
George that immediately follow it. To the reader who is interested in 
debate and oratory, it is a satisfactory feature that many of the speeches 
here reported are in the speaker’s own words. One of the annoying 
things to an American when he is reading the speeches in English papers, 
is that often speeches of considerable length are given wholly in indirect 
discourse—that bane of the schoolboy when he reads the first book of 
Cesar’s Commentaries. This transformation makes them more difficult 
to understand, more stilted in style, and takes away from them both 
grace and power. This will be realized fully after a comparison of the 
fighting speeches of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George on curbing 
the Lords, with examples of indirect discourse to be found earlier in the 


book. 
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This book will fall and should fall into the hands of not a few college 
students, who will be much benefited by a study of its contents; but 
it is to be hoped that it will be carefully read by a much larger class— 
by mature citizens, who desire to fit themselves for that important 
arbitrament of the ballot box, to which duty they are periodically called. 
Whoever will give this book earnest and thorough study will not only 
experience keen intellectual enjoyment, but while adding largely to his 
knowledge, will be training himself in the judicial investigation of 
important questions, as well as in logic, rhetoric, and political science. 

Mr. Orth’s book is a popular but satisfactory treatment of a very 
timely subject, and all those interested in the trend of modern social 
movements in Europe will find it interesting and profitable to read. 
It deals with the development and present status of organized socialism 
in England and in three countries of Continental Europe, Belgium, 
France, and Germany. The treatment of the subject is partly historical 
and partly expository, and the style is lively. The exposition of the 
growth of socialism as a political force in Germany impresses one as the 
best part of the book. Not the least valuable are the appendices which, 
in a summary way, give facts that one may often search vainly for in 
large libraries. Such, for instance, are the brief descriptions of political 
parties in Germany, the tables of the party vote since 1871, and their 
respective representation in the Reichstag since 1881. The writer 


knows of no other place where can be found in English the text of the 
platform of the German Social Democratic Party. 
Certain minor blunders should be corrected in a second edition of the 


book, which, it is to be hoped, may be called for. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
epoch-making budget was not the “famous Budget of 1908,” but of 
1909. The author is in error in saying that “there had been no general 
land appraisement since the Pilgrims landed at the new Plymouth.” 
William the Third was king of England when the last valuation, before 
the present one now in progress, was made. Twice the author says 
that the present Liberal Government “prorogued” Parliament, when 
he should have said “dissolved.” All the members of a prorogued 
Parliament are likely to meet together again within the sound of Big 
Ben unless there be a change of ministry while Parliament is not in 
session, as happened in December, 1905. But when Parliament is dis- 
solved, its life is ended and its record closed. A good many of its mem- 
bers may come back as members of a new House of Commons; but 
not a few will be left “outside the breastworks,” as was the case in 


the election of January, 1906. 
Greorce L. Fox. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View. By Price 
Collier. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1918. $1.50 net. 


The late Mr. Collier's book belongs to a genre that has multiplied 
rapidly in the last decade. We should not be surprised to find the 
critic of the future noting as a distinetion of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century an increasing interest in national characteristics. In 
other words, people are beginning to look upon nations not as congeries 
of miscellaneous and divergent traits, huddled together by the fortunes 
of history, but as families, disciplined and fused and individualized by 
common experiences and common ideals. The two nations whose individ- 
uality writers have sought most often to interpret are, if our reading 
be not at fault, Germany and the United States. Both have much in 
common, both had a sort of new birth at about the same time, and both 
offer fascinating materia) for interpretation on a large scale. 

Mr. Collier’s chapter headings, barring an Introduction that really 
introduces and a Conclusion that does not conclude, are The Cradle of 
Modern Germany, Frederick the Great to Bismarck, The Indiscreet, 
German Political Parties and the Press, Berlin, “A Land of Damned 
Professors,” The Distaff Side, “Ohne Armee Kein Deutschland,” Ger- 
man Problems, “From Envy, Hatred, and Malice.” These give an idea 
both of the scope of Mr. Collier’s work and of his defiantly unacademic 
attitude towards his theme. The style of the book is clever, scintillating, 
and at times brilliant. There is not a dry page in it except where the 
author sprinkles, or rather deluges, his work with statistics that do not 
illuminate and that had not been constructively thought through or 
inwardly applied, ‘It may be true,” he says on page 184, “that I have 
a preverted literary taste, for I can get more humor, more keen enjoy- 
ment, out of a census report or an etymological dictionary than from a 
novel. My favorite literary dissipation is to read the works of that 
distinguished statistician at Washington, Mr. O. P. Austin, the poet- 
laureate of industrial America, or the toilsome and exciting verbal jour- 
neys of the Rev. Mr. Skeat.” Statistics are all right in their way, but 
there is a radical difference between statistics that clear and statistics 
that cloud one’s story, and we believe that the statistics in this book 
belong to the cloud class. 

Though the author knew his Germany of to-day and of yesterday as 
only a widely travelled man and a highly sensitized mind could know it, 
we find ourselves questioning the accuracy of not a few of his statements. 
Is it true, since the publication in 1910 of John Lees’s masterly translation 
of Chamberlain’s “Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts”—a work 
not mentioned by Mr. Collier—that “there is no history of Germany in 
the English tongue that ranks above the elementary and the mediocre’? 
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Is it just to say that Goethe “was as parochial in his politics as he was 
amateurish in his science”? Is is not an exaggeration to say that “we 
[Americans] are universally sneered at by the Germans, to an extent 
that no American dreams of who has not lived among them, as a land 
of dollars, and from the point of view of book-learning, dullards”? We, 
at least, do not believe that Germany is ‘“‘the land, of all others, where 
even now mere money has the least influence.” These, however, are but 
our personal impressions pitted against the author’s personal impressions. 
For every statement or sentiment that provokes dissent, we could cite 
a dozen that express with charm and force what we feel about Germany 
but have never seen so well phrased. “I have tried to make this book,” 
says the author in his Introduction, “not a guidebook, certainly not a 
history; rather, . . . a sketch, in short, of what is on the other side 
of the great doors when the announcer speaks your name and you enter 
Cermany.” He succeeded, and succeeded better than any other author 


known to the reviewer. 
C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 


University of Virginia. 


A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. Volume III. 1912. $2.50 net. 


Professor Channing’s third volume covers the history of the United 
States from the beginning of the Revolution to the adoption of the 
Constitution. The task of writing the entire history of the United States 
from the sources is so enormous that it seems ungracious to find fault 
with anyone who has the courage to attempt it. Every teacher of 
American history is familiar with the popular demand for a history of 
the United States covering the whole period and written by a single 
hand. When Professor Channing’s work was announced, it was 
expected that he would meet this particular demand and at the same 
time would furnish a suitable basis for college instruction by writing a 
book which would not only be fully abreast of modern scholarship but 
would be clear-cut and concise. Unfortunately Professor Channing’s 
style and mode of treatment are ill suited to this particular purpose. 
His style is not clear, and he omits continually essential steps in the 
narrative that need to be included in a general history, even at the 
risk of being conventional and commonplace. The treatment of the 
negotiation of peace and of the formation of the Constitution is in 
point. It is confusing and omits essential facts. There is no account 
of the amendment in the form of the British commission, that constituted 
a turning point in the negotiation. It is not made clear that a conven- 
tion was called at Annapolis. There is no reference to the attempts 
of Congress to secure from the States an amendment of the Articles of 
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Confederation. The Virginia and New Jersey plans are not mentioned 
and the steps in the framing of the Constitution are not set forth. If 
Professor Channing had been clearer in statement and had been content 
to be a little more elementary in treatment, his work would have been 
vastly more useful. As it is, he has written a book that appeals only 
to students already familiar with the subject matter, a class not greatly 
given to reading general histories—except as they are called upon to 
review them. 

Professor Channing has set forth his point of view with respect to 
the Revolution in the closing sentence of his second volume: “The 
colonists were patient and long suffering; only prolonged misgovern- 
ment on the part of the rulers of Britain compelled them to declare 
their independence.” This statement falls far short of explaining the 
movement. The American Revolution, like all movements of its kind, 
was the result of mutual misunderstanding. It was precipitated by the 
British attempt to reorganize the empire for the purpose of defense. 
It is now easy to see that this measure was indispensably necessary ; 
but its necessity was at that time obscured by British bungling on the 
one hand and colonial narrowness and selfishness on the other. On the 
American side, the Revolution was the culmination of a great variety 
of causes of discontent operative at different times, in different sections, 
and upon different classes. They include the supposed sacrifice of 
territorial interests in the French wars, the supposed sacrifice of com- 
mercial interests by the colonial system, the conflict of financial interests 
in the currency, the irritation bred by a century of friction between 
colonial governors and assemblies, exclusion from the back country, fear 
of possible establishment in some colonies and dislike of actual 
establishment in others, demand for a wider franchise, and the old 
jealousy between class and mass. Of these various causes, there is 
slight account in Professor Channing’s pages. One gets the impression 
that the Revolution resulted wholly from the attempt to enforce naviga- 
tion laws and collect taxes. He does attribute the Revolution in part 
to the mixture of races in the colonies; but this fact, while important 
and interesting, had little relation to the Revolution. That movement 
was essentially English: it began with a demand for English rights, in 
its development it followed English precedents, and on the political side 
it was entirely dominated by men of English origin. On the military 
side, it might have failed without the Irish and Scotch-Irish, but even 
these elements were British, if not quite English. Professor Channing 
has not travelled as far from “the type with which our grandfathers 
were familiar” as he seems to think. He has eliminated the partisan 
rancor, the personal prejudice, and the vainglorious boasting of the 
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old books, he has corrected many errors and added much that is new 
and important, but he has put the picture back into the old frame, has 
poured new wine into old bottles. 

On the question whether the colonies could have been conquered, 
Professor Channing follows the traditional American view as opposed 
to the view derived by Lecky from the letters of Washington that the 
Revolution was continually on the verge of breaking down. The ques- 
tion is one which, in the nature of the case, cannot be decided either 
way. It is not a question as to what the Americans could have done, 
but what they would have done; and it seems more probable that with 
more energy and ability on the British side in the early stages of the 
war, resistance would have been overcome. In common with most 
writers, Professor Channing does not appreciate the difficulty of the 
French position in the negotiation of peace; nor does he point 
out that the negotiation, on the side of the British, was a successful 
intrigue to weaken their enemies by dividing them. However, the 
general accuracy of the statements throughout the book and the almost 
total absence of typographical errors are phenomenal. It is this high 
standard of scholarship which makes it the more to be regretted that 
the book is not clearer in presentation and broader in treatment. 


F. H. Hopper. 
University of Kansas. 


Economic Beginnings of the Far West. By Katharine Coman. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1912. 2 volumes. $4.00 net. 


In these two volumes, Miss Coman has told the story of exploration 
and settlement in the Far West from the time of the discovery of the 
continent to the period of the Civil War. The first volume treats of 
the Spanish occupation, of western exploration, and the fur trade; while 
the second deals with the acquisition and colonization of Louisiana, Texas, 
Oregon, and California, with a slight postscript on slavery. For four 
years, the author tells us, she was engaged upon this work; and the 
result is an interesting account of the struggles, the failures, and the 
successes involved in the settlement of the Far West. One cannot 
help but wonder, however, whether the more intensive working of a 
smaller field would not have yielded larger returns. The attempt to 
cover in detail the westward movement for three hundred and fifty 
years has prevented original and careful work on all parts of it. The 
story of Spanish exploration and colonization had already been told 
well and much more fully than Miss Coman has repeated it. 
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The ‘advance of the settlers” and “the transcontinental migration,” 
which make up the second volume, are distinctly superior; but even her 
the plan is over-ambitious, for much of the preliminary work which 
would have made such a general survey as this valuable remains to be 
done. In the preface the author mentions the “diaries, letters, or jour- 
nals” of early pioneers, and gives the titles of a number in the bibli- 
ography, but in the footnotes comparatively few authorities, and those 
secondary, are referred to. It is regrettable that original sources of 
information, if used, should not be cited, especially in the unobtrusive 
fashion followed in this work. 

The subject matter of these volumes is the struggle of the pioneer 
settler with his environment, sometimes with hostile natives or with 
rival nations, and his final victory. Necessarily it deals largely with 
individuels, with individualistic periods and motives; governmental 
policies are relegated to the background, and the varying careers of the 
pioneers are dramatically portrayed. The author has a keen eye for 
the picturesque and has undoubtedly written a skillful narrative. ‘I 
have endeavored,” she says of the pioneers, “to tell the story as they 
understood it without bias or elaboration.’”” This may be the way to 
write history, but economic history it certainly is not. The contem- 
porary writers could not see events in their proper relation, nor cor- 
rectly analyze them, while the results (which after all give them their 
true significance) were of course unknown to them. One misses sug- 
gestive generalizations, and finds very little discussion of “broad eco- 
nomic conditions.” 

Comprehensive as the work is, the author evidently intended to make 
it even more so, for the titles of chapters one and two of part five 
read in the bibliography, “The Great Plains” and “The Struggle for 
Possession,’ while in the table of contents and text they are “The 
Curse of Slavery” and “Slavery in the Territories.” In justice it may 
be assumed that these chapters are unfinished as they stand. Taken as 
a whole, however, these two volumes form an interesting addition to 
the library of western adventure and development. 


Ernest L. Bogart. 


University of Illinois. 


A Naval History of the American Revolution. By Gardner W. Allen. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1918. 2 volumes. $8.00 net. 


Notwithstanding the vast amount of material respecting the Revo- 
lutionary War that has been published, there has never before this 
appeared a history of that struggle written from the point of view 
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of its maritime operations, although the importance of their bearing upon 
the military movements, foreign relations, and commercial intercourse 
is evident. Cooper, Goldsborough, Clark, Maclay, and Spears, succes- 
sively outlined the more brilliant exploits of the American seamen in 
their general histories of the United States Navy; but these accounts, at 
best, are cursory and disconnected. Dr. Allen’s two volumes consti- 
tute, therefore, a most welcome addition to the literature of the period. 
Of their merit too much cannot be said. Dr. Allen has done his work 
exceedingly well. He has presented his subject in most of its aspects, 
dealing with the organization of the navy as well as with its activities 
upon the high seas and in inland waters. His survey is complete. 

The chapters on the opening of hostilities and the organization of the 
rival forces are especially to be commended. This is the first time that 
the situation from both the American and the British standpoints has 
been really appreciated; the first time that the reader has been made 
to realize that there was a British as well as an American point of view 
of the struggle; the first time that all American sources of informa- 
tion have been exhaustively drawn upon; the first time that an Ameri- 
can naval historian has had recourse to the materials in British and 
French government archives. We are brought face to face with the 
situation of affairs by a writer whose special knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the sea has enabled him to judge correctly what to historians 
generally has been most unfamiliar. For it cannot be denied that the 
profound determining influence of maritime strength upon the issue of 
the Revolution has hitherto been thoroughly overlooked. 

The first Englishman to appreciate the réle that fighting ships would 
play was perhaps Viscount Barrington, the Secretary at War. “The 
Americans may be reduced by the fleet, but never can be by the army,’ — 
this was his opinion, given in a series of letters written during the years 
1774 and 1775 to the Earl of Dartmouth, Secretary for the Colonies, 
and also to Lord North. But the King and his ministers would not 
appreciate the difficulties of conducting a campaign on a continent three 
thousand miles away in a country that their wildest imaginations could 
not conceive. Regiment after regiment, transport after transport, was 
ordered across the Atlantic, until Boston was fairly clogged with 


soldiery. But not a frigate, not even a sloop, was despatched to rein- 
force the small, ill-fitted, and ill-manned squadron to which was allotted 
the thankless task of blockading the coast and harbors of all the colonies 
from Halifax to Florida. Not until July, 1776, was a sufficient naval 
force assembled off Sandy Hook. Then it was too late. The mischief 
had already been done. 

The Americans, on the other hand, from the first appreciated the 
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urgent necessity of naval defense. Their slender resources would not 
admit of a well-organized navy or of regularly instituted operations 
in force against the vessels of the blockading squadrons. But unable to 
destroy the British navy or to drive it from their shores, they did the 
next best thing—and that they did handsomely. Cruisers, public and 
private, scoured the seas from the West Indies to the very shores of 
England, making prizes everywhere and intercepting the very convoys 
upon which the existence of the British armies in America depended. 
Guns, powder, stores, and clothing, sent out from England for the use 
of the Royal troops, thus found their way into Washington’s camps, 
while other much-needed supplies, that never otherwise could have been 
procured, were continually brought over from France, Holland, Spain, 
and the Caribbean. The more prominent events upon the sea have 
their place; no account of the Revolution could be complete without 
due appreciation of the services of Jones, Manley, Biddle, Barry, Tucker, 
and Talbot. But the true significance of what the seventy-odd cruisers 
of the American navy (no more than a handful of which ever were at 
sea at any one time) and their seventeen hundred privateer consorts 
accomplished, is shown in Dr. Allen’s narrative, and shown in a way 
that proves conclusively that, had Viscount Barrington’s warnirg been 
heeded from the beginning, England and not America would have 
triumphed. 

This and much more Dr. Allen has portrayed in a style that is both 
clear and simple. He has written with his customary directness, eschew- 
ing all ornament, and exhibiting a fondness for full and frequent quota- 
tions. From a typographical point of view the volumes are excellent, 
and their value is greatly increased by the well-chosen illustrations, 
comprehensive appendix, and carefully prepared index. 


Rosert W. NEEsER. 
New York. 


The Monroe Doctrine: An Obsolete Shibboleth. By Hiram Bingham. 
Yale University Press. New Haven. 1918. $1.15 net. 


Professor Bingham’s thesis is intimated by the title of his book. He 
cannot mean that the Monroe Doctrine is obsolete as a watchword, 
for it has seldom been more mentioned in speech and in the press than 
now. Hence the timeliness of his candid and concise essay. As a 
test-word of orthodoxy in American diplomacy, the Monroe Doctrine is 
also a shibboleth verily far from obsolete. As a policy it partakes of the 
meaning of this interesting Hebrew word, for it grows and it flows as a 
river, conforming itself to the countries through which it passes. A great 
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foreign policy is no rigid thing. A wise and skillful diplomacy can 
expand it here, contract it there, and make it the adaptable instrument 
of good, responsive in its phases to the changes brought by time. It 
would be difficult to find an American diplomat who would admit that 
the Monroe Doctrine was, in this broad and quite necessary view, obso- 
lete; but we find Professor Bingham’s proposition to be that the Monroe 
Doctrine, as a policy, is obsolete. 

An American diplomatist would be appalled at the awful responsibility 
of proposing offhand to abolish that whole body of policy epitomized 
by the phrase “Monroe Doctrine,” and in the first instance at most 
would only warily approach the question whether such a change of 
policy might not be taken under deliberate consideration. It may not 
be technically international law, but it is international lore of great 
age and dignity and as such is to be envisaged with reverence. After 
reading Professor Bingham’s bold proposition, one turns to the book 
itself to look for the weighty demonstration thereof. He does not 
find it. “Q. E. D.” cannot be written at the end. Returning to the 
preface, one is reconciled by finding that the object in view has been 
only “to sketch the growth of the doctrine, to indicate the obligations 
and disadvantages it entails, and, more particularly, to portray the 
attitude towards it and towards us of our neighbors to the South . . 
and to suggest very briefly the outlines of a new foreign policy, it 
being evident to the author that the problems which are likely to arise 
in the future will require something more than the mere negation of 
“outgrown doctrines.” It is thus quite important that the essay should 
be read as being “not an exhaustive treatise,” not a demonstration of 
its thesis, but a partial sketch restricted to those parts of a very broad 
field to which the author alludes in the modest preface to his interesting 
and suggestive book. 

First, as to Professor Bingham’s sketch of the Monroe Doctrine from 
the point of view of the United States. It is true that the contemporary 
publicist must be embarrassed in the study of some diplomatic questions 
by the circumstance that national interests often forbid the complete or 
prompt publication of the res geste of an event, the mere fact of which, 
becoming public, often fails of a correct appreciation. It is, however, 
disappointing to find so little use made of the light cast upon the 
evolution of the Monroe Doctrine by the available state papers and 
official utterances of the last half dozen years. 

Professor Bingham thinks as a patriotic citizen that the United States 
loses rather than gains by the existence of the Monroe Doctrine. First, 
he thinks it contrary to the law of nations. He says: “Furthermore, 
Europe knows that in order to continue to execute our self-imposed and 
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responsible mission we must run counter to the most approved principles 
of the law of nations.” And again, “If, then, our adherence to the 
Monroe Doctrine means, practically, disregard of the principles of the 
accepted law of nations, is it worth while to continue?” These are broad 
implications. The borderland of international law is perilous ground. 
The potentialities of policy are not confined within the law books unless 
in the case of principles of general application acquiesced in by the 
Great Powers. The theory of the equality of sovereign states does not 
suspend the law of the survival of the fittest in order to perpetuate 
complete freedom to unfit governments. If the theories of the law books 
had been literally applied, the map of the world would indeed have 
to be changed and the civilization of great parts of it would have to 
be set back very far. 

Professor Bingham thinks we should disregard the Monroe Doctrine 
secondly because it involves too great a task. Naturally it must involve 
some trouble, but ought a rich nation of ninety millions to be unwilling 
to take some trouble to contribute its share to the advancement of 
civilization, and is there a sphere more appropriate to this mission than 
that in which the Monroe Doctrine is still vital? 

The third general objection is that through engendering ill-feeling in 
Latin-America the Monroe Doctrine is detrimental to our social and 
commercial interests. So far as it goes, this may be so, but we should 
not condemn the past effect of the doctrine nor abandon it in the 
future sphere of its proper application without reflecting, even if the 
other American republics fail to do so, upon what might have happened 
to them in the past and what might still happen to a few of them in 
the future without the Monroe Doctrine in any form. It is not difficult 
to marshal, as Professor Bingham does, rabid anti-American expressions 
with the Monroe Doctrine dragged in as a text. These may reflect 
nearly as much upon the common sense, candor, and justice of the 
speakers as upon the tact in international matters sometimes displayed 
in our own country. 

Professor Bingham does a useful service in strongly impressing the 
advanced position of such republics as the ‘‘A-B-C countries,’ namely, 
the Argentine Republic, the United States of Brazil, and the Republic 
of Chile, and in vividly indicating their extent and material welfare. 
He rightly condemns the failure of Congress to make appropriation 
for American hospitality to the Pan-American Scientific Congress. Such 
failures by the Legislative to codperate with the Executive are a heavy 
handicap to the carrying out of American policies. Such books as 
Professor Bingham’s help destroy the indifference that makes possible 
such occurrences through no fault of the diplomatic branch of gov- 
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ernment. He well recommends action upon the suggestion that the 
United States exchange embassies with Chile and Argentina, as it now 
does with Brazil and Mexico. All should heartily agree with him when 
he says, “Codperation, not patronizing tutelage, should be our policy.” 
Yes, but wherein has it been otherwise in recent years? Has anyone 
heard the Monroe Doctrine invoked in recent years in respect to such 
countries, for example, as the ‘“A-B-C republics” or indeed their 
neighbors? In his Message to Congress so long ago as 1909, President 
Taft said: 


With the changed circumstances of the United States and of the 
Republics to the south of us, most of which have great natural resources, 
stable government and progressive ideals, the apprehension which gave 
rise to the Monroe Doctrine may be said to have nearly disappeared, 
and neither the doctrine as it exists nor any other doctrine of American 
policy should be permitted to operate for the perpetuation of irrespon- 
sible government, the escape of just obligations, or the insidious 
allegation of dominating ambitions on the part of the United States. 


Here is our agreement with the views of the great southern republics 
as Professor Bingham indicates them; our bid for a just attitude by 
them to us; and our warning to the neighborhood of the Canal. In a 
masterly address on “The Monroe Doctrine and Some Incidental Obliga- 
tions in the Zone of the Caribbean,” in 1912, Mr. Knox, then Secretary 


of State, in urging the adoption of the conventions to remove the financial 
and political dangers of Nicaragua and Honduras, said: 


Several of the republics of South America have grown great and 
powerful and enjoy the highest culture, fine political ideals, and stable 
governments. These republics, indeed, are, consciously or unconsciously, 
fellow sponsors with the United States of the Monroe Doctrine as a 
Pan-American idea as well as an American policy. The growth of such 
nations lightens our responsibility. The logic of political geography 
and of strategy and now our tremendous national interest created by 
the Panama Canal make the safety, the peace, and the prosperity of 
Central. America and the zone of the Caribbean of paramount interest 
to the Government of the United States. Thus, the malady of revolu- 
tions and financial collapse is most acute precisely in the region where 
it is most dangerous to us. It is here that we seek to apply a remedy. 


Professor Bingham suggests that the United States adopt “‘a policy 
that is based on intelligent appreciation of the present status of the’ 
leading American Powers.” It is evident that we already have had 
this. He then proceeds to outline a policy whereby the United States 
should seek to join the ““A-B-C Powers” in the protection of the weaker 
states; should call a sort of conference to deal with difficulties arising 
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in any such states; should defer to the will of such conference the ques- 
tion of action to be taken; should let such action be enforced, if neces- 
sary, by joint military measures; and should, if naval action were 
required, seek preferably to have such action taken by another American 
Power. It would seem far safer to gain by the cultivation of good 
understanding the benefits latent in such a policy rather than to enter 
upon new and complicated undertakings. The flexibility of the Monroe 
Doctrine properly viewed should make this easy in spite of the bad 
news service and the hostile claques which make it so hard for the 
South Americans and ourselves to understand one another. We ought 
to be able to discriminate between the vastly different republics and 
we ought not to overrate their solidarity and mutual affection. Grant- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine to be obsolete as a unilateral policy in the 
sphere of the ‘“A-B-C countries,” the opening of the Panama Canal 
would be a curious occasion to consider the abandonment by the United 
States of its mandate in the Caribbean. In the countries of that region, 
as Mr. Knox says in the speech already quoted: “The most effective 
way to escape the logical consequences of the Monroe Doctrine is to 
help them to help themselves. ... Like an insurance risk, our risk 
decreases as the conditions to which it pertains are improved.” 

Coéperation there has been, and with signal success, as in the case 
where the United States, the Argentine Republic, and Brazil prevented 
war between Peru and Ecvador. There is room indeed for mutually 
advantageous codperation through commerce and otherwise. In spite 
of a great difference of temperament, international, like domestic politics, 
often make strange bed-fellows. One must agree with the author in his 
deprecation of cant about sympathy so far as racial characteristics are 
concerned and about geographical proximity with the distant South. 
As he says, Key West is no nearer Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires 
than is Gibraltar. This suggests that Buenos Aires is not appreciably 
nearer the Caribbean than Key West is near to Buenos Aires, and that 
by the same token it is quite as absurd for the Chilean, the Brazilian. 
and the Argentinian to worry about American policy in the Caribbean 
as it would be for the United States to worry about the Monroe 
Doctrine at Cape Horn,—unless the sovereign of that remote place got 
into very serious trouble and we happened to find it convenient to heed 
his prayers, all of which is an altogether unlikely eventuality. 

The author alludes to the acquisition of Texas and to that of Porto 
Rico, and refers to American action affecting Santo Domingo, Cuba, 
and Panama, as bases for “Yankee peril” ideas even in the farther- 
most South. He says of the splendidly successful Santo Domingo 
arrangement of Secretary Root that it “has acted as a sinister warning 
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to other Latin-American States as to what they may expect of us if 
they fail to pay their debts.” Perhaps so, and rightly, too, in the case 
of those few republics, not so far from Key West, that so richly deserved 
warning. But Chile and Argentina and Brazil and many other American 
republics quite agree with us that it is good form for respectable 
countries to pay their debts. As a consoling historical reflection, it may 
be remarked that American possession or protection in southern latitudes 
has never extended in this hemisphere very far from Key West or the 
Canal, nor has it extended to any territory except with the result of 
rescuing the mass of the people of that territory from an intolerable 
situation and insuring to them thereafter a better condition, which was 
not a bad role for a great democratic Power. 

Few Americans are deeply interested in foreign affairs. There is 
no excuse, therefore, for their partisan treatment. The few of our 
fellow citizens who heed such matters will welcome this suggestive book. 
In Europe so momentous a decision as the modification or abandonment 
of an ancient policy would hardly come about except after weighty 
deliberations by the wisest heads available. It is alarming to reflect 
upon the destruction that can be done unchecked in this democracy. 
Radical changes of diplomatic policy are hardly suitable questions for 
a referendum, but might well form a subject of study and counsel for 
our ex-Presidents, ex-Secretaries of State, our Foreign Office, learned 
Senators and other authorities, and the experts of our diplomatic service. 
Any partisan administration should surely shun the sole responsibility 
for such changes, a responsibility of trusteeship only the more onerous, 
morally, because of the apathy of the general public on the subject. 
In Europe there is an interest in the foreign relations of the Great 
Powers because there is felt to be in them menacing danger to the 
subject or citizen. It is to be hoped that this nation may become 
interested and informed otherwise than through blundering into a 
painful experience ! 

Meanwhile, in welcoming the increased attention paid diplomacy by 
press and publicist, there is to be remarked the curious phenomenon 
that Americans, unlike any other people, are prone in this field very 
often to decry, on scant information, the acts of their own government 
while accepting without criticism the views and acts of foreign govern- 
ments, even when in conflict with their own country. This tendency 
will doubtless disappear with the growth of a more vigorous national 
self-consciousness. In making the point that the influence of the United 
States could be more gracefully exercised if conditions in this country 
were more nearly perfect, Professor Bingham slips into a rather sweep- 
ing intimation of shifty tendencies on the part of the United States 
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in its treaty and general international obligations, even appearing to 
assume, specifically, that the American attitude on the Panama tolls 
question was improper. At the cost of departing from the real subject 
of the book, exception must be taken to these strictures. We may 
safely accept the statement of President Taft in the last annual Mes- 
sage of his administration, when he said of American policy at that 
time: ““With continuity of purpose we must deal with the problems of 
our external relations by a diplomacy modern, resourceful, magnanimous, 
and fittingly expressive of the high ideals of a great nation.” 

To say that Professor Bingham states only one side of the case is 
no hostile criticism. He indicates that side in a useful and suggestive 
manner, and he is frank in not purporting to give both sides of the 
question. If this criticism is addressed rather to the omissions and 
faults of the demonstration, it is because the book is silent upon the 
good and deals only with what may be brought forward in opposition 
to the great policy discussed. 

HuntiIneton WItson. 


Washington, D. C. 





